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THE MAID OF MONA. 


By Leon Lewis. 


——-— 
OHAPTER xL 
MAXLEY PREPARES FOR A NEW LIFE. 
A mask of gold hides ail deformities. 
Decker. 

THE next movement of Maxley, after locking up 
the countess, as recorded, was to hasten to the fore- 
castle, where Clarksen still lay in a heavy sleep. 

“She'll keep on that way till night,” he muttered, 
feeling her pulse and looking at her flushed face. 
“She must have taken a very liberal dram !” 

de went out, locking the door behind him, and 
walked about the deck awhile, wondering how he was 
to get ashore. He could not swim thither, for the 
water would spoil bis precious money-producing 
document, and he could not make a raft, there being 
no boards about the vessel that he could use for that 


purpose. 

A little cabin, barely visible from the sloop, and at 
some distance from the shore, at length seemed to fix 
his gaze, and his face grew anxious and impatient as 
nN watched it, as if expecting some one to come from 
i 

Tf such was his expectation, he was not doemed to be 
disappointed, for at length a man came down tie path 
leading to the river, entered a little row-boat, and 
came off in the direction of the sloop. 

“It’s Yallop!” ejaculated Maxley, in a tone of 
relief, as the boat neared him. ‘ This is even better 
than I expected. It’s well to have a trusty friend in 
tase of need.” 

The boat came up, its occupant exchanged greetings 
with Maxley, and then came aboard. 

He was a middle-aged, coarse-looking man, with a 
brutal countenance and rough manners. He was an 
ld friend of Maxley’s, and had for many years lived on 
the Isle of Man and followed the occupation of a fisher, 
but a small legacy which his wife had received some 





[MAXLEY SHOWS THE COUNTESS HER FUTURE HOME.] 


acquaintance, the two men being of congenial habits, 
and in his frequent visits to Liverpool had always 
visited his old friend, bringing him a supply of fish in 
exchange for a warm dinner. 

“Got a good load of 


“ Just in, eh ?” said Yallop. 
fish this time, Maxley ?” 

“Well, no,” returned the fisher. “I haven’t had 
much luck lately. In fact, it’s all I can do to supply 
my own table, for there’s more dog-fish than her- 
rings!” 

“ Humph!” ejaculated Yallop. “Then I shan’t get 
those you promised me, Maxley! But what's up? 
Where did that toggery you've got on come from? 
Bless me, if you ain't turned out a gentlemen !” and he 
scanned Maxley's garments curiously, they being the 
ones the fisher had extracted from his old chest. 

“* Nonsense!” exclaimed Maxley, with an assumed 
laugh. “I bought ’em at a second-land shop in 
Liverpool, and got ’em cheap, too! They don’t fit 
very well, for I’m too stout for ’em, but I reckon they'll 
do ” 

“ That’s as you think,” responded Yallop. “ But I 
shouldn’t expect to catch herrings in that toggery— 
I’m 'fraid I’d scare more’n I’dcatch. But if fish didn’t 
fetch you, Maxley, what did? Smuggling?” 

“No. I ain’t into that yet; besides, Fearnought has 
left Man, and gone I don’t know where. I came over 
on Mona’s account.” 

“Mona’s ?” said Yallop. 
her. How is she?” 

Maxley assumed a look of grief, as he said: 

“The fact is, Yallop, Mona is out of her head, on 
account of a lover, who came over to Liverpool the 
other day, deserting her. I fetched her over with me 
to look for him, but she's got so violent I’ve been 
obliged to lock her up in the cabin—poor girl! She 
thinks she’s a countess, and goodness knows what 

7 


“ Ah, I forgot to ask after 


“Crazy?” exclaimed Yallop. ‘ What @ pity ae 
don’t wonder at her mania taking the form of believ- 
ing herself somebody, only I should think she’d make 
herself a duchess while she’s about it. If ever I saw 


U7) 
SS 


felt uncomfortable in her presence. 
going to do about it?” 

“I’m going to Liverpool after the fellow,” responded 
Maxley, “and use all my persuasions to induce his 
return to my poor child. Would you mind staying on 
the deck here while I’m gone, Yallop? I can't leave 
the poor girl alone——” 

“O'’course net!” interrupted Yallop. “I'll stay, 
Maxley, if you'll fetch me some tubacco and a few 
fresh pipes. I’m ’most out, and my wife puts on airs 
about the few pounds she’s got, so I don’t like to ask 
her for ’em!” 

Maxley readily promised to bring the desired articles, 
and Yallop resumed: 

“Take my boat and be off, Nate, for I see your boat 
ain’t here. Hand me up my lines, so’t I can fish a 
little whHe you’re gone!” 

Maxley waited to impress upon Yallop’s mind the 
falsehood he had invented in regard to Mona and her 
presence on the sloop, and elicited the fact that Yallop 
entertained a mortal fear of insane people, and he then 
descended into the boat, handed up the desired lines 
and a well-filled pipe, and, after again repeating his 
injunctions, rowed rapidly down the stream. 

“It couldn’t have happened better,” mused Maxley, 
when the sloop had become a mere speck upon the 
water. “What a lucky hit I’ve made. And now I 
remember, Yallop had a fight ence with a maniac who 
came near killing him. Then, too, the countess’s voice 
is wonderfully like Mona’s, only being a little fuller 
and richer. What a string of lucky circumstances! 
I conclude Fortune is making up for her scurvy treat- 
ment of meso many years!” 

His face lighted up with a smile, and he moved his 
arms with rapid, nervous strokes that carried him 
down the river with the speed of a bird in the air. 

In less than an hour he arrived at Liverpool, and 
landed at a quiet spot, thence making his way into the 
city. 

His first visit was to a barber’s, where his hair and 
beard were trimmed and dyed in the most fashionable 
style, and in a manner that excited his utmost satis- 
faction. 


What are yon 








two or three years before had caused him to remove to 
the shore of the Mersey. Maxley had kept up the 


anybody that seemed born to rank, Mona’s the one! 
How she used tocarry her pretty head! I always 


He them made his way to a first-class clothier’s, who 
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arrayed him in gently guegenta in w hich he hardly 
knew himself. 

Leaving his old clothes there, he went to a jeweller’s 
and indulged in a massive chain and watch, which 
completed his delight, and he turned his step to the 
banker's and presented his order, not, however, with~- 
ont sor me inward trepidation. 

The clerk scanned him narrowly and carried the 
erder to ne cashier, but Maxley assumed : careless 
air, drumming upon the counter with his gloved fin- 
gers or caressing his chin, and the clerk was 5 reassured, 
and asked how he would have it. 

“Tn gold!” was the reply. 

A bag was handed him containing the amount, and 
Maxley slowly sauntered from the bank, congratulat- 
ing himself on his success. 

“I’m a rich man now!” he muttered, when he 
found himself in the street. ‘I shall go on and 
win the countess and all her wealth, and be as happy 
asaking. The first thing is to settle where I'll take 
her! We can’t go back to the Isle of Man, but where 
shall we go?” 

While this question was agitating his mind, he 
noticed a placard in a shop-window stating that the 
broker within was an agent for letting. houses, and 
he immediately entered the shop, where a spec- 
tacled individual came forward to; attend upon 
him. 

“ How can I serve yon, sir?” demanded the agent, 
with a bow. “You would like. to purchageor rent a 
dwelling ?” 

“That would depend!" returned Maxley, assuming 
the air of a man of fashion with hig.dress. “ Have 
you any first-class dwellings,to let—something suit- 
able for a gentleman of rankJike myself ?” 

“Oh, dear yes, my lord!” said the house-agent, 
with a deeper bow and ag, admiring look at his 
visitor. “Would you be particular as to its loca- 
tion ?” P 

“Not at all!” returned Maxley, flattered at the 
title bestowed upon him, “I would like it retired 
situated in.a, park, if, possible, but whether in Eng- 
land, Ireland, Scotland, or Wales is perfectly imma- 
terial !” 

“ Indeed !” exclaimed’the agent, briskly. “Takea 
seat, my lord. I know I shall suit you. My house 
is the largest in the city, and Ihave many splendid 
places at my disposal.” 

He adjusted his spectacles, seated himself before 
the desk on a high stool, and proveeded to look over a 
thick book that lay before him, 

“ Let me.see!” he said, musingly. 
to locality. Ah! here’s the very thing! 


“ Not particular 
A 





as 
splendid gentleman's residence on the Isle of Man, 
called Ball a 


Maxley uttered an exclamation of astonisl:ment. 

“Owned by Mr. Dean,” went on the agent, not 
noticing his companion’s agitation. “The owner 
has just sent an ageut to place it, at my disposal. 
Th re is a awn, gardens, shrubbery, and fishing 
or Tt y won't do for me!” interrupted Maxley, finding 
his voice. “TI really couldn’t live in such a fishy 
place, and among low fishermen. I prefer something 
more retired. To speak frankly, Iam sadly afficied, 
my wife being mentally ill—_—" 

“Ah, yes, I understand, my lord! said. the agent, 
sympathizingly. ‘And you would like a place where 
her ladyship can be at ease, without attracting atten- 
tion, where there is plenty of room and no near 
neighbours. I think I may be able to suit you.” 

Maxley had st tarted when the agent alluded to her 
ladys ship, but a moment's thought restored his equan- 
imity and self-assurance. 

The agent turned over the leaves of his book, 

keeping up a running commentary upon its contents, 
and finally said: 

“ He re’sa villa in Worcestershire, but almost in a 
village; here’s an old manor-house in Scotland, but 
it wants repairs; and here’s a kind of castle in Ire- 
land, called Sea Tower, because it stands on a rocky 
point jutting outinto the sea, and because there's 
nothing left of the castle but the Tower. But then 
the Tower is large enough for a handsome residence 
for a gentleman of family, and is already furnished 
and ready for occupancy. The owner isa young man 
just come into his property, and wants to let it while 
he stays in England.” 

“Perhaps it might suit me,” said Maxley, reflect- 
ively. ‘The owner wouldn’t want it for a year?” 

“Dear, no. He has plenty of estates, my lord, 
and this old Irish castle was recently left him by 
an uncle or other relative. He prefers to live in Eng- 
land.” 

“Tt is secluded?” 

“Very much so, No neighbours within miles. 
Splendid gardens, handsome parks, widelawns, mag- 
nificent sea-view, everything to make one comfort- 


able and happy.” 
“T think I'll take it,” said Maxley, “ What is‘the 


“ Three hundred pounds a-year.” 

Maxley was much surprised at the réasonable 
amount named, and hastened to 

“Til take it. It is customary, I belicve, to give a 
reference On taking a dwelling, but in licu of that, I 
will pay you a quarter in advance.” 

He did so, giving a false name, and making a 
grand display of his bag of gold, and then said: 

“T suppose I can go in my house at any time, as 
its owner is away. Have you the keys?” 

“You will find them at the Tower,” responded 
the agent, gathering up the gold. “Thero is a house- 
keeper remaining there until the place is Ict. I'll give 
you arecceipt and a note tothe housekeeper, and with 
the two you can take instant possession. By the way, 
I haven't told you the location of your future resi- 
dence.” 

He drew out a map from the desk, and pointed ont, 
on the east coast of [reland, the exact position of the 
Sea Tower. He soon made Maxley familiar with its 
latitude and longitude, so that the fisher felt sure he 
could readily find it. 

After a little further conversation, Maxley: togkehis 
departure-with all needful documents for taking» pos- 
session, of the Sea Tower. 

“Now for provisions,” 
his late dreams of luxury. 
future.” 

He hastened to a large provision dealer's, and laid in 
a large stockiof every kind of food, including preserved 
fruits and other dainties, as well ag: hams,and, biss- 
cuits, and had these taken down to his-boat, He.did) 
not forget Yallop’s tobacco and pipespnor a smallistore 
of medicines, a bag of Mocha coffee and a cles of!tea, 
nor a.seleet:basket of wines, so that-hisroweboak was 
well loaded when his. purchases were,complated. And 
then, with a-sigh of satisfaction, he took. his:seat: and 
rowed towards the. spot where he, had leit. his 
vessel. 


he thought, remembering 
“T mean to live-well in 


eine 
CHAPTER XLI 
AGAIN AT SEA. 


Lifeevery man: holds dear; but the dear man 
Holds honour far more precious dear than life. 
Shakespeare, 

Te return to thesloop,took much more:time than 
the journey to Liverpool, the boat being so heavily 
loaded; and: Maxley’s-face dripped with perspiration, 
so that he was obliged to la vv his elegant coat and 
perform the task im hig: 
When he camein. sight-of; the. ihe daly ening how- 
ever, he put iton again, and assumedia:look; of cool 
unconcern, As he came alongside, Yallop looked 
over the side and exclaimed : 
“'Eavens! ’Tain’t you, Maxley! 
my boat, as I could swear to anywhere! 
ossible!’ 

“ Yes, it ig, Yallop!” said Maxley, making the boat 
fastand climbing to the deck witha heavy. armfal. 
“ Help me out with the things, and Ill tell you all 
about it !” 

As soon as Yallop could recover from his astonish-. 
ment sufficiently, he assisted Maxley, who again 
removed his coat, and the new purchases were soon 
piled upon the deck. 

“Why, Maxley,” ejaculated Yallop, as his companion 
drew out his watch to note the time, “ has somebody 
left you a fortune? Has the king made you a juke? 
That must be real gold, eh ?” 

“ Certainly,” said Maxley, somewhat pompously. 
“T’ve had a little money left to me, Yallop, as I 
learned from a Liverpool lawyer this afternoon. He 
lent me some on account, so I’ve brought you a lot of 
tobacco and pipes!” 

Me indicated the articles, and Yallop immediately 
testified his gratitude at the liberal quantity bestowed 
upon him. 

“ And that coat is lined with silk as true as L live!” 
exclaimed Yallop, catching up the skirt of Maxley’s 
new garment. “ Well, some are born to luck!” and 
he sighed. 

‘“‘ How has Mona behaved in, my absence ?” asked 
Maxley, carelessly, 

“Oh, she’s acted crazy enough,” replied Yallop. 
“ She pounded on, the, cabin-door, and called ‘ help,’ 
and told me she was a countess and, would give me 
a thousand pounds to let her out, and a lot more crazy 
stuff! Poorgirl! I felt sorry for her, but' took good 
care to stay at this end of the boat. Did you find her 
lover ?” 

“No,” said Maxley. ‘ He’s shipped on some 
vessel or another, as near as I can find out, The 
girl ll have to bear it.” 

Yallop again eyed his companion admiringly, and 
said : 

“ T don’t wonder I didn’t know you, Maxley. You're 
greatly changed, and look like a new pin. .Won’t 
you come up to dinner ?” 


And yet that’s 
’Tain't 





rent?” 


without delay.” 

Yallop took the hintsto depart, but lingered a littl, 
in his leavestaking, and’ Maxley finally put a@ sovereign 
in his hand; and bade him farewell. 

As soon as Yallop had departed, Maxley hastened 
to the cabin. 

Ho found the countess seated on a chair, with her 
cheek leaning against her hand. Her face wasag 
calm as ever, but there was an anguished. expression 
in her clear eyes. 

“ Well, I’ve got back,” he said, with an assumption 
of fashionable airs. “I’ve cashed the cheque, 
countess, and here I am!” 

Tho countess looked up, but remained silent. 

“ And now,” continued Maxley, “I wish to go in 
search of Mona. If you will give me your solemn 
promise not to utter a word or try to attract attention 
to us, I willlet you out on deck. If not, I shall take 
measures to keep you quiet. ‘Take your choice!” 

His manner was so determined and reselute that 
the countess fairly shuddered. She looked thoughtful, 
seeming to consider her possibilities of escape, and 
finally asked: 

“If I promise to keep quiet, you will allow me to 





be on deck while going past Liverpool ?” 

“T do, for you'll see no one whom youknow. But 
youmust promise to act as if you were here of your 
own free will!” 

“And if I promise what you require, will you 
bring Clarkson to me?” 

Maxley hesitated a moment, and then said: 

“T will, upon conditions. You must promise that 
she will keep equally silent, that she shall not be ag- 
gressive, towards. me, and that neither of you will 
conspire me!” 

‘The-countess had had inher mindsome-half-formel 
projeet:for her-own: benefit-and:that.of Clarkson, and 
she didnot. like to. make: the. promise, her. jailor re- 
quitedj, Butithere was-ng: lelp-forit: She could do 
nothing alone, and with an-agonized’heart:she said: 

“T promise, both for Clarkson and. myself. But 
althouzh we: ate, helpless, Mr. Markington, there is 
‘One-who will. defend’usy One.who. will reward:you as 
you deserve.” 

Maxley smiledimockinglp; as:lie.replied : 

“T am very well) suited: with; my» present. success, 
countess, and hayenofearsformyfature. Ioan rely 
upon — romise,” he addeds, ‘tandiwill fetch Clatk- 
son to 

ia tafe the cabin; wand inalling, ie door behind 
him, and went:to.the f 
Clarkson was sleeping soundly, ‘but her sleep was 
more natural than it had been in the morning 

Catching her up in his arms, Maxley we “her into 
the cabin and laid her in her ladyship’s berth, and 
then went out upon the deck to attend to the sloop. 

In a few minutes the little craft was sailing down 
the river, 

The-instant-she was left alone with the insensibls 
form of Clarkson, the countess bent over her with 
anxious solicitude, chafing her hands and calling her 
name. 

“T fear he has killed her!” at length cried her 
ladyship,.in.tonesofgriefi “The wine was drugged, 
and Clarkson must have taken a,good deal.. Perhaps 
she will never wako up!” 

The countess was strongly attached. to: her faithful 
old servant, and the thought of losing her. was. ago- 
nizing, Besides, what. could. she. do without her? 
Alone, and in tho hands. of her enemy, what, perils 
wovld,she not encounter—what assistance, might she 
not need? 

All these thoughts crowded upon. her, and. she 
bathed Clarkson’s: head withthe. contents. of. a,botile 
of water near at hand, shook her with all the force at 
her command, and continued to call upon, her to 
awake. 

Her efforts were at length rewarded. 

Clarkson awoke. 

“Where are. we,, my lady?” she criedy with a be- 
wildered'stare, as she struggled to a. sitting » position. 
“ Oh, yes,,on the sloop, Lremember, But, it’s morn- 
ing, my lady, isn’t it?” she added, catching sight. of 
the sunshine streaming through the window. 

“Tt is afternoon, Clarkson,” replied; her, ladyship, 
sinking into.a.chair, ‘ You, haye slept all night and 
all the forenoon.” 

The maid uttered an ejaculation of. astonishment 
and leaped out upon the floor. 

“Dear me, my lady,” she cried,“ I feel. as weak’as 
ababy. But we, must hurry.out.on deck., . There's 
no knowing how that Markington may aet-he may 
even take us prisoners!” 

“He has done so already,” responded the; sep Om 
mournfully, “The wine we drank was drugged, and 
Markington took advantage of our insensiblity to make 
himself master and us prisoners!” 

“Ob, mercy:!” exclaimed Clarkson, growing, deathly 
pale, ‘ What, shall, we do? » Where, are. we, wy 





“TI really can't,” said Maxley, “ I’ve got to get back 


lady 2” 
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“In the Mersey. We shall soon be at Liverpool, 
and then he will carry us—I don’t know where !’ 

Olarkson’s face brightened. 

“Soon be at Liverpool!” she repeated. “ Then 
wo are saved! I should think Markington would know 
too much to take usso near the city. What could 
have been his object ? ” 

The countess explained how Maxley had got the 
money-order from her and cashed it. 

“ Well, my by baeryed ‘ll soon have hold of him !” 
cried Clarkson. “ When we get amongst the wharves 
and shipping, I'll scream murder, and..ve shall be 
rescued. Don’t look go hopeless, my lady, we shall 
goon be saved!” 

“ That may not be, Clarkson,” said her mistress, 
firmly. “I have given my promise that neither you 
nor! shall try to attract attention—that we shall 
geem willing passengers |” 

“ But I didn’t promise, my lady.” 

“J promised for you, and you must regard my 
word, Clarkson, Let what will be at stake, I have 
given my word, and even my enemy knows that my 
word is as good as an oath. No falsehood ever stained 
my lips yet, and even in this great peril I shall not 
forget to speak the truth !” 

Clarkson was silenced but not satisfied. 

Without her ladyship’s keen, high sense of honour, 
she could not see why, not having made any promise 
herself, she was not free to call for assistance. But 
gentle as was the lovely countess, her maid did not 
dare to disobey her, aud with a heavy sigh she 1esigned 
herself to her fate. 

“ Well,” she cried, after a long silence, “if I can’t 
call for help, my lady, can drug him, or pitch him 
overboard, or——” 

“No you can’t, my poor Clarkson!” said the coun- 
tess, with a sad smile. “Ihave also promised that 
we will not conspire against our oppressor, that we 
will make no attempt toescape. We can do nothing 
except pray and be patient!” 

“Well!” sighed Clarkson, “God will protect us, 
my lady. You've served Him in your prosperity, and 
He won't forget you in your adversity. But where is 
Markington taking us?” 

“T don’t know. He said he would take me to my 
daughter; but his tones were insincere. Let us go 
on deck, Clarkson, and be very careful to guard yeur 
bands and tongue. Remember my promise !” 

They went on deck together, and seated themselves 
ata distance from Maxley, who stood at the helm. 

Not a word passed between the mistress and maid 
as they swept down between the green banks of the 
Mersey, but when at length they entered the region of 
the wharves and shipping, Clarkson’s countenance 
grew eager and animated. 

“We're at Liverpool, my lady,” she said, in a low 
tone. “Ob, if you badn’t promised! How easily I 
could attract assistance——” 

She paused, catching sight of a menacing expres- 
sion on Maxley’s visage, a9 he watched his prisoners. 

The countess sat as if carved from marble, as they 
glided past the city. Her lovely face was as pale as 
death, and her dark eyes shone with an unearthly 
lustre. Her white hands lay folded im her lap in a 
nerveless, benumbed sort of way, and her attitude 
was expressive of the keenest despair. 

Poor Clarkson could only gaze at the strong-armed 
seamen and labourers, who would have flown to their 
assistance could they have been made aware of their 
peril, through a mist of tears. 

When the city had been left behind them, tho 
woman sobbed aloud. 

“Don’t, Clarkson!” said her mistress, rousing her- 
self from her own grief. “It may beall for tho best. 
Perhaps this very trial may be the means of restoring 
my child to my arms. Be cheerful. We must pot 
waste our energies in weeping. Markington cannot 
be going to stay on the water for ever, and the mo- 
neut we touch land we must be thinking of escape. 
My parole ig only given for the time we remain on 
board this vessel! So cheer up!” 

“Tt was your looks that made me cry, my lady,” 
said Clarkson, wiping her eyes. “ You looked like 
death—__” 

“I was thinking, Clarkson,” said her ladyship, 
“that if this man could be so cruel, so harsh, and so 
vnfecling to us, what must he have been to my poor 
hild? Her life must have been a daily martyrdom. 
It is some consolation, though, to believe that she has 
been under that good Mrs. Wilson’s care throughout 
her childhood, and that she has always had her counsel 
and affection. Oh, Clarkson, I could cheerfully en- 


‘my finding my lost darling—my poor little girl!” 

Her face was transfigured by her motherly tender- 
ness—by all the repressed love and sorrow of years— 
60 that it looked almost like the face of an angel. 

Silence again fell between them—a silence that 
ested until the sloop glided out of the river, and 
Swept out upon the sea. It was broken then by 
Plaxley, who exclaimed, in a jubilant tone : 


“You have kept your promise, as I believed you 
would, countess. And now make yourself comfort- 
able, and at home. We have along voyage before 
us! 


CHAPTER XLIL 


ON A STRANGE SHORE. 
‘When resolution hath prepar'd the will; 
It wants no helps to further any ill. 
Mirrer for Magistrates. 

Tue afternoon was brightand pleasant, and Maxley 
who was in high good humour at his successes, 
exerted himself to be agreeable, and to lighten the 
gros of the countess’s captivity. He laid aside his 

andsome coat, with an apology to his noble captive 
that he found it difficult to work in it, but there was 
evident pride in his manner as he contemplated the 
snowy linen of his shirt, and the golden chain straying 
across the front of his silken waistcoat. 

He seemed anxious to cast aside all the roughness 
and illiterate expressions he had acquired during his 
long career as a fisherman, and tried to revive the 
courtly airs that had characterized him in his carly 
manhood, When, a.gentleman himself, ‘he had asso- 
ciated with gentlemen. 

Noticing that the countess was sitting in the broad 
glare of the sun, he proceeded to the cabin, bringing 
back With him a large yellow blanket, out of which, 
after some delay, and with the aid of some stout 
fishing-poles which were fastened at one side of the 
deck, he constructed a very comfortable awning, com- 
pletely shading her ladyship. 

His next movement was to carry his stores to the 
cabin, and|stow them away in the closet. When be 
returned to the deck, he brought with him a gay 
pateh-work quilt, folded to resemble a cushion, and this 
he placed near the countess, who, much to his delight, 
immediately seated herself upon it. 

Thus encouraged, Maxley brought from the cabin 
a white table-cloth, considerably ornamented with 
dainty little patches and fins darning, the work of 
Mona’s fingers, and spread it out upon the deck 
under the awning. He then went back and forth, in 
housekeeper style, setting on séa-biscuits, cheese, 
preserves, pickles, cakes, besides oranges, lemons, and 
native fruits. 

“Dinner is ready, countess,” he said, with a look of 
satisfaction at tho result of his labours. “I wish I 
could make you some tea or coffee, but I have no place 
for a fire, nor any materials to make one. I have— 
have ;wines, however, if you will allow me to draw a 
cork for you——” 

“T should think you'd want to!” cried Clarkson, in- 
dignantly. “Most like, you've drugged ’em all, you 
wicked man!” 

Maxley’s face flushed, but he did not loso his 
temper. 

*T advise you to keep still, my good woman,” he 
said, quietly. “I shall be obliged to feed you to the 
sharks, if you don’t!” 

Clarksou cowered before this threat and shrank fur- 
ther away from him, fully convinced that he would 
catry out his suggestion. 

“Moreover,” he added, marking her terror, “I pur- 
chased a brace of pistols this morning, and have 
them ready for use. Therefore, I recommend you to 
keep silent!” 

Clarkson needed no further hints on that sub- 
ject, but the expression of her face was eloquent 
enough. 

“And now, countess,” said Maxley, very cour- 
teously, “if you will be pleased to preside at our im- 
promptu feast, I shall be greatly obliged. Help 
yourself, I shall soon havea table more worthy of 
my distinguished guest, I hope !” 

Her ladyship had no wish to provoke the anger of 
her captor, and she did wish to keep up her strength, 
therefore, she took up an orange and proceeded to 
denude it of its golden skin. 

* Allow me to help you to some bread and cheese, 
and a little of this damson jam,” said Maxley. 

“No, I thank you,” returned the countess. “I will 
confine myself to the oranges.” 

Maxley looked surprised and displeased, as he de- 
mauded her reason for deciining to partake of his 
dinner. 

“To be frank with you, Mr. Markington,” said the 
countess, ‘‘ how do I know but you may have drugged 
the food ?” 

“And do you intend to starve yourself to death 
from such a fear?” cried Maxley. 

“ Not while that large basket of fruits lasts,” replied 
the lady, quietly. “I shall get along very well with- 
out solid food, and so will Clarkson !” 

“But 1 essure your ladyship that they are not 
drugged!” said Maxley, earnestly. “I give you my 
solemn word——” 

Tho countess smiled scornfully. 

“] know what your word is worth, Mr. Marking- 





ton,” she said, coolly. “I believe you have given me 


your ‘solemn word’ before. You may continue te 
assert that the food has not been tampered with, 
but I fear you can hardly arouso my faith to any 
vitality!” 

Maxley grew fairly livid as he listened to this frank 
declaration, but he managed to curb his wrath, as he 
replied : 

“ How can I prove to you that I speak truth? What 
will make your ladyship believe that the food is not 
drugged?” 


“You can eat of it yourself,” said the countess: “Tf 


I see that you retain your senses after eating, I will 
help myself!” 

Maxley immediately applicd himself to the plea- 
sures of the table, and when he had finished, ex- 
claimed : 

“There! You see I have told the truth, countess, 
Indeed, Iam not so 


and that you can believe me. 
bad as you think me.” 

The countess smiled incredulously and helped her- 
self, as she had promised, bidding Clarkson do the 
same. 

After dinner, Maxley cleared the table, or more pro- 
perly, the deck, of the repast, although he felt inclined 
to order Clarkson to do it, and then returned to his 
helm. 

Had the countess been free from all cares and anxie- 
ties, and been making: the voyage of her own free will 
with a friend, she would have keenly enjoyed that 
afternoon. The sunshine was warded off by the im- 
promptu awning, but being open on all sides it ad- 
mitted a soft sweet breeze that was delightful. The 
vessel did not rock much, the water being not at 
all rough, and the motion was inexpressibly sooth- 
ing. 

Clarkson, tired by her heavy and unnatural sleep of 
the previous night, dozed away intoa refreshing slum- 
ber, her head resting upon her mistress’s skirts, whilo 
the countess occupied herself in thinking of her daugh- 
ter, picturing her as she must look, and dreaming 
tenderly of the happy future they would have together, 
if her child should ever be restored to her. 

And thus the afternoon wore away. 

Clarkson awoke at sunset, expressing her grief at 
having slept and left her mistress alone, but she was 
comforted when the countess replied: 

“T am glad you did, Clarkson. 
rested now!” 

“T am rested, my lady. I feel as though I shouldn’t 
care to sleep again in a week.” 

“That is good, for I shall want you to sit up half 
of the night, Clarkson,” said the countess. “ One of 
us must watch while the other sleeps, se long as we 
remain in Markington’s power. I do not think he 
would kill or injure me, so long as he loves me or I 
have money, but he may wish to remove you, so that 
I shall feel more utterly alone. Therefore be on you 
guard!” 

The maid promised with a shudder. 

At this moment Maxley left the helm and proceeded 
to spread the evening repast under the awning. 

“Your ladyship will eat now?” he asked, seating 
himself opposite her. 

“When you have eaten!” returned tho countess, 
significantly. 

“ And am I always to go through this farce ?” asked 
Maxley, proceeding to cousume his supper. 

“Not always, I hope, for it isn’t probable that my 
captivity will last so long,” said the countess, with a 
smile, “ But so long as my imprisonment does last— 

es!” 

Maxley bit his lip. 

He thought it hard he should be so mistrusted 
when he had no intention of repeating his drugging 
operation, but he resolved to trust to time to remove 
her ladyship’s prejudices. 

“At any rate,” he thought, with a jubilant thrill, 
“when I once get my prisoners safe into tle Sea 
Tower, I shan’t care what sho thinks, or how she 
regards me! I can trust to time to make her marry 
me. If not, I'll try coercion. But mine she will be! 
I feel it! I know it!” 

His face glowed as he thought of all the great 

wealth of the countess—the wealth that should be his 
own! 
When he had finished, her ladyship and Clarkson 
ate their supper, and he then cleared away the remains 
of the repast, lighted the lantern in the cabin and re- 
sumed his duties at the helm. 

At an early hour, the women retired to the cabin, 
and proceeded to make themselves comfortable for the 
night. 

The countess discovered the key of the cabin-door 
in the lock, from which Maxley had forgotten to 
withdraw it, and she took it inside and locked the 
door. 
“Phere; I feel more secure now,” she observed. 
“The lock is unusually strong, as I know from 
having beaten against the door this morning when 
Markington had gone to Liverpool. As you feel 


You look quite 





rested, Clarkson,” she added, “I'll sleep first. Hero 
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is my watch. Be sure to wake me up at midnight, 
so that I can watch while you sleep!” 

She handed her jewelled watch and chain, with 
their pendant ornaments of precious stones, to Clark- 
son, loosened her garments, aud crept inte her berth, 
where she soon fell asleep. 

The hours wore on, midnight passed, but the faith- 
ful servant would not awaken her gentle mistress. 
She sat watching her ladyship’s lovely face, brightened 
by the influence of some sweet dream, until at length 
her eyes opened, and she asked: 

“ What time is it, Clarkson? It certainly must be 
morning. Have you been awake all night?” 

“Yes, my lady. I wasn’t sleepy, and I couldn't 
bear to wake you up, for you looked as though you 
had a nice dream !” 

“So I had!” said the countess, arising. “I dreamed 
of my daughter, Clarkson—that she was restered to 
me!” 

She proceeded to bathe her face, arrange her hair 
and toilette, and then proposed going on deck. 

They found the awning nicely arranged, the 
cushion placed in the shadiest spot, and the deck 
cleanly swept. 

Maxley came forward to greet them, dressed in his 
best, and with a smile upon bis features, and he con- 
ducted the lady to the awning with an excess of gal- 
lantry and politeness. 

The day passed exactly as the previous one had 
dove. There was the same balmy air, the same 
gentle breeze, the same soothing motions of the little 
vessel, and Clarkson fell asleep just as she bad done 
the day before. The only variation was Maxley’s en- 
deavouring to enter into conversation with his guest, 
and trying hard to make himself more endurable to 
her. 

He revived his old knowledge of men and manners, 
his recollections of classical studies and more modern 
poets, of youthful travels and observations, and suc- 
ceeded in convincing himself that with his new gar- 
ments he had donned the bearing of a true gentle- 
man. 

But to the countess his talking at first was worse 
than his silence. She wanted to be alone with her 


own thoughts and blissful dreams. But, by some 
happy chance, she managed to guide the conversa- 
tion to the subject that was nearest her heart—her 


daughter: and Maxley, noticing that she took more 
interest when he spoke of Mona, told a great deal 
about her that was very interesting to the yearning 
heart of the mother. 

Tle countess retired early in the evening, and the 
faithful maid watched at her side, keeping an un- 


broken vigil till morning. 

And thus three days passed. 

The weather continued beautiful, and they bad 
arrived within sight of the Irish shores. It was evi- 


dent to the prisoners that their captor was looking 
for some particular spot or dwelling upon the coast, 
for they ran quite near to the land, and he made fre- 
quent reference to a chart or map, which he carried 
in his waistcoat pocket. 

At length, about sunset on the afternoon of the 
third day, as the countess and her maid sat beneath 
the awning, conversing in low tones as to the proba- 
ble duration of their voyage, and their ultimate desti- 
nation and prospects of escape, they heard a cry of 
joy from Maxley. 

“Look!” he cried, in accents of almost delirious 
delight, as he pointed to the eastward. ‘‘ We have 
reached it at last! Yonder is the Sea Tower, our 
future home, sweet countess! Look at it!” 

(To be continwed.) 








PresEnvine Birps’ Eccs.—In selecting eggs for 


your cabinet always choose those which are newly laid. 
Make a medium-sized hole at the sharp end witha 
pointed instrument. Having made the hole at the 


sharp end, make one at the blunt, and let this last hole 
be as small as possible. This done, apply your mouth 
to the blunt end, and blow the contents through the 
sharp evd. If the yolk will not come freely rua a pin 
or wire up into the egg, and stir the yolk well about. 
Now get a cupful of water, and, immersing the sharp 
end of the shell into it, apply your mouth to the blunt 
end, and suck up some of the water into the empty 
shell; then put your finger and thumb upon the two 
holes. shake the water well within, and after this blow 
it out. The water will clear your egg of any remains 
of yolk or of white which may stay in after blowing. 
If ove suck-up of water will not suffice, make a second 
or third. An egg immediately after it is produced is 
very clear and fine, but by staying in the nest, and 
coming into contact with the feet of the bird, it soon 
assumes a dirty appearance. To remedy this, wash it 
well in soap and water, and usea nail-brush to get the 
aut off. Your egg-shell is now as it ought to be, and 
nothing remains to be done but to prevent the thin 
white membrane (which is stiM inside) from corrupt- 
ing. Take a wine-glass, and fill it with the selution 





of corrosive sublimate of alcohol ; thenimmerse the sharp 
end of the egg shell into it, keeping your finger and 
thumb, as you hold it, just clear of the solution, apply 
your mouth to the little hole at the blunt end, and suck 
up some of the solution into the shell. You need not 
be fearful of getting the liquor into your mouth, for 
as soon as it rises in the slell the cold will strike your 
finger and thumb, and then you should cease sucking. 
Shake the shell just as you did when the water was in 
it, and then blow the solution back into the glass. If 
you wish your egg to appear extremely brilliant 
give it a coat of mastic varnish, put on very sparingly 
with a camel-hair pencil. Green or blue eggs must 
be varnished with gum arabic—the mastic varnish is 
apt to injure the colour. 








IMAGINATION OR AFFECTATION. 


A lady, possessing exceedingly delicate nerves, was 
relating to some friends, who were making her an 
afternoon call, the unpleasant effects which she 
experienced from the perfume of roses. ‘ The odour 
of that flower,” said she, “ is very offensive, and gives 
me vertigoes, aud sometimes deprives me of all sensa- 
tion.” She was interrupted by the entrance of a 
young lady, an acquaintance, who wore in her bosom 
a beautiful moss rose. As she advanced towards the 
fair mistress of the house, that lady turned pale, ap- 
peared to be in much distress, raised her hands im- 
ploringly, and fell fainting on an ottoman. 

“ What wonderful nervous sensibility!” exclaimed 
one of her friends. 

“ What a delicate organization!” said another. 
“Do, my dear madam, be so good as to leave the 
room, for you haye undoubtedly caused this sudden 
indisposition.” 

“I!” replied the young lady, much astonished. 
“What have I done?” 

“Done! Nothing. But it is the powerful odour 
from that moss rose you wear in your breast which 
has caused this misfortune.” 

“Indeed! If that isthe case, I will hand over to 
you the culprit for punishment; but I only ask you 
to judge the case impartially, before you condemn my 
poor flower.” She then took the rose from her 
bosom, and handed it to the ladies who were present. 
Their inquietude suon gave place to surprise. It was 
an artificial rose! 








Terr has been a great mortality among the herds 
ef deer this spring in Windsor Great Park ; between 
150 and 200 have died, old and young, but chiefly the 
young fawns of last year, During the severe frost 
and lack of herbage, the deer were fed on dry food, 
meal and oats; the sudden change from winter to 
summer produced a rapid supply of herbage, upon 
which the deer fed too greedily, which is the cause of 
their untimely end. 

BeGcoine in Curwa.—Begging is in China a sacred 
trade; in many cities the beggar-king gains as much 
as 100,000 taels yearly. At festivals, and especially 
at wedding ceremonies, which last for three days, he 
sends a deputation to the house of the bride and bride- 
groom, who are obliged to pay them the stipulated 
ransom. If they refuse the extortion, they have their 
dwellings invaded by several scores of dirty men, 
whom they are presently willing to pay any price te 
get rid of. 

Misconcertion oF Happiness.—If we consider 
the various pursuits of mankind after happiness, they 
will be found in too many instances centered in that 
sovereign object, riches. There are some men, whose 
motives would seem to tend wholly to the welfare and 
prosperity of their country, who make the most solemn 
protestations of their attachment to its interests, and 
pretend to be ready to sacrifice life and fortune, when- 
ever called on, in its defence, will, as soon as the 
grand spring of their actions is removed, be as cool as 
acucumber. Self-interest precedes every other con- 
sideration, and a thirst for money often prompts the 
mind to action of a base and dangerous tendency. The 
miser, whose insatiable avarice keeps pace with every 
other part of his character, knows no happiness but ia 
accumulating wealth, and is as sanguine and diligent 
in the cause as if the preservation of his life depended 
on the pursuit of it. Ambition knows no bounds, but, 
like a greedy monster, would rob the indigent of their 
scanty means of support, and reduce them to the most 
abject servility. Contentment and happiness are 
names with which an ambitious man is perfectly unac- 
quainted; for his riches serve only to torment and 
perplex him, and his restless disposition deprives 
him of the blessings of repose. The way to be happy 
is to look down with commiseration on these who suffer 
and not up to those who make a great show in the 
world. A little reason and common sense would 
point out to us the absurdity-of our vain pursuits, and 
prove how dargerous it is to follow the deeeitful 
track, How happy might people live, and whata 








figure might they make in the eye of the world, were 
they to manage the liberalities of fortune with common 
sense, and learn to despise its superfluities. To arrive 
at real happiness, we should, possessing healfh and a 
moderate competency, view without emotion the mag- 
nificence of the great, and never sigh for the tee 
of the vicious. There is less pleasure in the possession 
of riches than the idea of them presents us with ; for 
the man who, by virtuous industry, moves in a mode- 
rate sphere of life, tastes more real satisfaction than 
the courtier with all his pomp, pride and greatness. 
A.J 








EXTRACT OF MEAT. 

Nor only is roast meat more palatable, but it con- 
tains also a greater amount of nourishment than that 
which has been boiled in order to procure soup. When 
a good soup is thus obtained, the meat loses its amal- 
gamating properties. They have been extracted from 
it. The usual bouilli of the Continent, which is mere 
fibrine, supports and supplies stréngth enly because 
the soup is eaten with it. Without the soup it would 
afford very imperfect sustenance. Herein lies the 
great difference between boiled and roasted meat. The 
Englishman eats his soup in his roast beef. The bene- 
ficient uses to which this meat-essence may be applied 
are manifest. For the sick, as already has been 
stated, it is an especial Godsend. Even in cases of 
gastric fever, when, from the nature of the disease, the 
stomach is peculiarly unfitted to support food, to digest 
and assimilate, this pure juice is*found grateful, exhila- 
rating, and strength-giving. To the weak stomach it 
seems rather like a congenial essence akin to its own 
nature, than a foreign element or an extraneous thing ; 
a circumstance which might be thought to prove the 
truth of the French chemist’s assertion more strongly 
even than his analysis. 

The use of this meat-essence in the military hos- 
pital at Munich has brought to light a fact important 
to the physician. It has been found that the conva- 
lescence of patients who have been suffering from 
typhus is accelerated in a wonderful degree by the 
introduction of this meat-juice as an article of their 
diet, so that, dear as it is, calculation has proved its 
use in such cases would be profitable, if-on economic 
grounds only; so quickly do the men recover their 
strength and become fit for duty. On the battle-field 
this extract, so portable and so easily. made into warm 
bouillon, would bea boon indeed. We all remember 
how highly the refreshing cup of tea was prized 
which, by Miss Nightingale’s thoughtfulness, was 
given to the wounded men in the Crimea as they were 
borne away from the battle-field. A draught of tho 
refreshing beverage upheld the fainting strength of 
many a poor fellow who, but for that kindly help, 
would have sunk long before he reached the hospital. 

A fire and an iron kettle and some salt are always 
to be had; and these, with a tin case of the precious 
meat-juice, are all that is needed to support the failing 
life of men who are battling with their agony. Such 
a restorative might almost claim to rank with that 
nepenthe of modern days, the blessed chloroform. 
The French physicians, MM. Proust and Parmentier 
—the laiter chief of the medical staff of the French 
army—assert that, mixed with a little wine, its vivify- 
ing effect on the wounded is truly marvellous. Ina 
case of violent hemorrhage, followed by extreme 
exhaustion, it was given with all possible success. 
At first'two cups of weak bouillon were taken daily, 
then some a little stronger—one-eighth of an ounce 
of extract to one pound of water—and for fourteen 
days this was the svle nourishment. -Though gastric 
fever had supervened, the patient recovered strength, 
and in six weeks was able to walk a little. The veins 
under the eyes, which had been quite emptied by the 
excessive loss of blood, recovered their former state, 
— a healthy hue took the place of the former livid 

or. 

How invaluable, too, for the sick on ship-board, 
whose recovery fresh meat would so greatly further! 
But to the sailor as yet strong and well it would also 
prove a preservative against illness; for it has been 
discovered that it is not salt which is the cause of 
scurvy, so prevalent during long voyages, but the 
absence of a great portion of the assimilating particles 
of the meat, two-thirds of which are lost in the brine. 
It is the want of creatine and creatinine, and phos- 
phate of potash, and lactic acid—of that, in short, 
which may be called food for the nerves—which pro- 
duces scurvy in men who feed on salt meat for any 
length of time. Supply such meat with some of its 
removed juice, and it ceases to render scorbutio. 





Setr Fiatrery.—It often amuses me to hear men 
impute all their misfortunes to fate, bad luck, or 
destiny, whilst their success or good fortune they 
ascribe to their own sagacity, cleverness, or penetra- 
tion. It seems to such minds that light and kness 
are one and the same, concentrating from, and being 
part of, the same nature. 
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THE DUBLIN INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 





Tue International Exhibition in Dublin is now a 
‘ait accompli—that is to say, it has been opened to the 
public in due official form, the chief actor in the in- 
ugural ceremony being His Royal Highness the Prince 
bi Wales. The building looks to the greatest ad- 
vantage in the bright sunshine, with the flags of all 
ivilized countries flying over it and announcing its 
hternational character, as well as the goodwill and 
raternity which it tends to promote. The Union 
Jack and the Tricolour, the Stars and Stripes and the 
Keys of St. Peter, the Oross and the Crescent, all 
Hoating together peacefully under the blue sky as if 
history had never recorded anything of the wars and 

fes between the nations and systems which they 
‘present. Within there is more than enough to fill 
® mind of the visitor with surprise and delight; 
nd at night the effect is wonderfully enhanced by 
ie happy disposition of the gas. With regard to 
He picture galleries, it may be truly said that they 
cntain many paintings the sight of which would of 
self repay a visit to Dublin, and several of which we 
humerate below. 

The opening ceremony was attended by more than 
1,000 persons, and passed off with great éclat. The 
ttional Anthem and other music selected for the 
casion was performed by the splendid orchestra, 
mposed of nearly 1,000 performers, after which the 
Tnee formally declared the Exhibition opened. He 
tuned to the Viceregal Lodge at 4 o'clock. His 
yal Highness was everywhere received with the 
‘most demonstration of welcome. The Prince was 
htertained at a splendid ball in the Mansion House, 
y the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor, to which a large 
umber of the nobility and gentry were invited te 


[SPECIMEN OF FRENCH OAK CARVING IN THE DUBLIN EXHIBITION. ] 
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liantly illuminated, as it had been on the night of his 
arrival in Dublin. 

The Exhibition is well filled with contributions illus- 
trative of the art and industry of nearly the whole of 
the civilized world; and seems to have found special 
favour amongst the Continental artists and manufac- 
turers, who are very fully represented. 

The French exhibitors are in great force ; Messrs. 
Carlhian and Corbiére, of London, themselves ex- 
hibitors, representing no fewer than seventeen other 
firms. Prominent amongst the latter are MM. Leglas, 
Maurice, and Co., of Nantes, who send some very fine 
specimens of carved furniture—notably some excellent 
specimens of wood carving; and our artist in Dublin 
has forwarded s drawing of one of them, which repre- 
sents a cabinet, carved from the very best French 
oak. 


Amongst the continental exhibitors are the associated 
artists of Dusseldorf, who have organized their own 
contributions as a body through their secretary, Pro- 
fessor Hunten. All the distinguished artists of Mu- 
nich—Kaulbach, Cornelius, Schnorr, Hess, Piloty, 
Schwind, Froltz, Schraudolph, and others—send 
paintings; anda most interesting collection of car- 
toons, by which the true powers of the German artists 
are perhaps best exhibited, is the result. Nor is 
Berlin behind in its contributions, while both Saxony 
and Austria are adequately represented. In Italy the 
Papal government gave its sanction to the formation 
of a commission charged with the interests of the 
Exhibition as far as Rome was concerned; and in 
Turin, Milan, and Florence, committees were formed 
under royal sanetion, and exerted themselves actively. 
There are, therefore, some of the rare treasures for 
which that land has been ever so highly distinguished. 
There are contributions also from Spain of some fine 
pictures frem the national collections, in addition to 
which it is expected that good works would be for- 


attractive. 
from it is one to which we attach very high impor- 
tance—it will induce many English tourists to visit 
Ireland during the spring, summer, and autumn of 
1865. 
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closed, in which there are a great number of merit 
including paintings by Rosales, Madrazo, Agosto 
Munoz, Gisbert, Casado, and other rising men. France 
also has done her part towards a nation with whom 
she ison terms of such cordial amity, and amongst other 
pictures from that country, there are the works of 
Hyppolyte Flandrin, Rosa Bonheur, and other great 
artists. ~Of the Scandinavian school, one of deep in- 
terest~Adolph Tidemand, the greatest painter of that 
school, acts as the agent of the Exhibition, and brings 
with him as contributors all the leading painters be- 
longing to it, so that the works of from two hundred 
to three hundred painters have been received from the 
north. The King of Sweden is himself an exhibitor, 
his government furnishing a ship of war to convey 
the contributions of the country. Itis pleasing to see 
these personal indications of sympathy on the part 
of sovereigns, as, after all, much depended upon the 
liberality of royalty in the several countries; it being 
chiefly in royal and national collections that the che/s- 
d’euvre of the greatest artists are to be found. 

When considering the prospects of the Exhibition 
as regards the sister Art of sculpture, we naturally 
turn first to Italy; and here much has been done. 
Gibson, Hiram Powers, Fedi, Mogni, Tenerani, 
Rogers, Storey, and many other sculptors resident m 
Rome, Florence, and Milan, all contribute. In the 
latter city, Mogni has just completed a beautiful com= 
panion to his celebrated ‘‘ Reading Girl” (* La Leg- 
gitrice”), being a girl drawing, and sends both. In 
Germany, Professor Kiss, the well-known sculptor of 
“The Amazon,” exhibits his magnificent colossal 
group in bronze of “ St. George and the Dragon,” and 
Wolf, Drake, and other distinguished German sculptors 
also exhibit, J.and G. Geefs, Fraikin, and others, send 
works from Belgium. The sculptors of other nations do 
no lessfor the honour of theirart. In England there 
has been a hearty response from the sculptors. Three 
and twenty of those resident in London applied for 
space, amongst whom are the highest names in the 
kingdom, including Westmacott, Mr. and Mrs. Thorny- 
croft, Foley, Munro, Marshall, Durham, Noble, and 
others. 

So far for the Fine Arts par excellence. Those 
which are cognate are well represented, too. Britain 
furnishes, amongst other specimens, china from the 
factories of Minton, the Pottery Hall Company, and 
Alderman Copeland; and Chance, of Birmingham, 
exhibits glass. From abroad comes porcelain from 
the factory of Fischer, which has attained such 
deserved celebrity. Neustadt, of Prague, contributes 
works wrought in the precious metals ; and photographs 
of their ' » t works in metal have been forwarded 
from th iablishment of the Chevalier Wertheim 
and Compiuy. The King of Saxony transmits fine 
specimens of china andironwork. Foreign furniture 
and fancywork find an adequate exposition from the 
houses of C. Kronig, of Vienna, Thonet Brothers, 
Klein, and others; while there isan abundant sup- 
ply of clocks, musical instruments, &c., &e. 

Not the least important objeet of the Exhibition is 
the opportunity which it will afford the people of 
Ireland of seeing and studying on their own soil the 
best machinery. For this purpose, Mr. Parkinson, the 
Secretary of the Exhibition, made a tour through 
England, and secured many of the great machiniste as 
exhibitors ; arcongst others, Dobson and Barlow, of 
Bolton; Platt Brothers, of Oldham, and Dugdale, of 
Blackburne, for textile machinery. Steam-enyines are 
exiiibited by Peel, Wiiliams, and Peel, of Manchester, 


and by Rutledge and Ommany, of Salford; while 
Collier, and also Sharp Steward, of Manchester, send 
a large variety of the most approved tools. 


It is gratifying to learn that our colonies are giving 


their aid largely, as in our previous notices wé stated. 
Australia, in addition to wools, woods, grain, and 
minerals, sends even some illustrations of the Fine 
Arts in pictures and photography. The Canadas and 
the West Indies are well represented, and so are our 
colonies in Africa; while India sends a magnificent 
display of manufactured articles and raw materials 
from the Indian Museum, arranged by Dr. Forbes 
Watson. 


The Exhibition, therefore, cannot fail to be greatly 
Among the other advantages-we anticipate 








Curnese Sratistics.—Aoccording to a work on 


China recently published, by M. d’Escayrac de Lauture, 
the Middle Empire is traversed in all directions by 
20,000 imperial roads, most of which are badly kept. 
There is, nevertheless, a postal service, but of a very 
rude kind. The couriers who are despatched by the 
local functionaries are allowed to carry private letters 
for a trifling remuneration. Letters from Pekin reach 
Shanghai in fifteen or twenty days, and Canton in 








tet his Royal Highness, the city being again bril- 


warded from the biennial exhibition in Madrid, when 


forty, fifty, and sometimes even sixty days. 
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Kxrertsoop.—The order of knighthood in ancient 
times added a lustre to the highest degree of nobility, 
and was held in esteom even by princes and kings 
themselves. The origin of it is traced to the small 
body of three hundred horse which constituted the 
cavalry of Romulus, and led to tlhe foundation of the 
equestrian order that ranked immediately after the 
senators. The institution of the “ Orde- “+9 Bath,” 
originated in the custom of the Franks, ».0, when 
they conferred knighthood, bathed before they per- 
formed the ceremony. 

OccuRRENCE OF THE FosLAND FAtcon rn ELGIN.— 
On Saturday week a large and beautiful Icelandic 
falcon perched on the Poor-house, Elgin, and was so 
fecble that it allowed itself to be captured by some 
workmen. This, we believe, is the second bird of the 
kind seen in the north of Scotland for thirty years. 





WOMAN AND HER MASTER. 
By J. F. SMITH, Ese, 
Author of “The Jesuit,” “The Prelate,” “Minnigrey,” &c. 





CHAPTER CLIL 
Though fools spurn Hymen's gentle powers, 
We, who improve his golden hours, 
By sweet experience know 
That marriage, rightly understood, 
Gives to the tender and the good 
A paradise below. Cotton. 

Tne day so ardently desired arrived at last. The 
first occasion of the long-imprisoned Countess of 
‘oretown’s appearance in public was the marriage of 

he viscount. No circumstance less interesting to the 

iternal feelings than the happiness of her son could 

ve prevailed on her to mingle, even for an instant, 

1 that world which had proved to her so full of 

torms and trials. 

It is a serious moment when the tender father 
sarts with the ehild of his affections, even to a 

band’s care. A few brief words, and the trem- 
ling girl is transformed into a wife; her love, her 
luty, are another’s; he loses the right to guard and 
atch over her—that privilege is transferred to her 
usband. ( 

Captain Vernon felt this as he placed the hand of 
\uoie in that of his adopted son; yet there was a gleam 
f suushine through his tears as he regarded her looks 
’ confiding trestfuluess, and the deep, passionate ten- 
lerness with which Digby breathed the vow to honour 

1 cherish ber. 

“Bless you,” he murmured, “my sweet Annie! 
‘ould 1 have selected from the world, I could not have 

closem one upon whom I would more willingly have 

bestowed you! Iam sure you will be happy—for 
ls like those your husband has endured prove and 
ify the man !” 

Nor was the prayer of Alice less fervent. Brief 

Lad been her acquaintance with her daughter-in- 
aw, with woman’s instinct she had read her heart 
—its purity—its boundless love for the object of her 
hei A marriage concluded under sucli auspices 

every earthly assurance of felicity. As for Digby, 

.c proud mother could as soon Lave doubted heaven 
as him. 

The old gentleman had acted most munificently on 
marriage of his godson. is gifts to the brides 
ie costly as his affection ; neither was his liberality 
eufiued to them; for no sooner had the bridal party 
:.turned to the mansion of the countess, than, calling 
brides to lim, he placed a cancelled parchment in 
their hands, requesting them to present it as their joint 
ft to Capiain Vernon: it was the deed of mortgage 
held upou his estate. 

“T cannot accept this!” said the gallant sailor, 
Quste uing to him. 

“‘] have been deceived then!” said the old man. 

“ Deceived !” 

“ Yes—your friendship is less than mine !” 
“J do not comprehend you!” 

“ ] will explain my meaning,” continued the gold- 
smith. “ You olject to the weight of an obligation 

ich, in reaiity, is no sacrifice to me, and persist in 
iying to the wan you have so deeply served gold, 
yuich is useless to him. Is this generous—just? No. 
u training Digby in the path of houour—in protecting 

s infuncy—in creating for him a home of love and 
ction, you have rendered me a service which all my 
wealth could not repay. Now do you understand my 
weaning ?” 

Captain Vernon felt that it was impossible longer to 
refuse the proofs of the speaker's gratitude, without 
reudering the benefits he had conierred a burthen. 
Silently, therefore, he folded the parchiaent, and 
placed it in his pocket. 

“ Ktight!” said Mr. Brindsly, with a smile; “ at last 
we do understand each other.” 

It had been arranged that the two friends, with 
their lovely brides, should pass the honeymoon at 
Mount Vernon, and that Jack Breeze and Susan— 
who, according to Dick's promise, had been marricd 


on the same day—should accompany them. The 
carriages were at the door, and everything ready for 
their departure. 

Amid the group of bridesmaids was one pale and 
dejected countenance—that of poor Mary Fitzgerald ; 
since the day she had so vainly appealed to the 
heart of her father, the colonel had not once alluded 
to the subject, but continued to give orders for the 
reception of his nephew, and the preparations for the 
marriage. 

The settlements were all drawn up, the family 
jewels reset, and everything arranged so as to carry 
out his wishes at a moment’s notice. 

How little did he imagine that, Ctrenterathe 
his barsh treatment, his hitherte obedient had 
yielded to the advice of her friends, the entreaties of 
her lover, and rendered the realization of those wishes 
impossible! 

We suspect that the adieus which follow the wed- 
ding breakfast are very much alike ; the same amount 
- smiles and tears, with more or less sincerity in 
them. 

Annie had already received the blessing of her 
parents and the kiss of the countess, and been led to 
her carriage by the triumphant viscount, when Lucy, 
who was about to follow, with her bridesmaid, Mary, 
suddenly approached the lo 

“ Guardian,” she said, “ you have been a kind pro- 
tector—almost a fatherto me! Make thie a day of 
joy; let no cloud mar the happigess I feel! Bless me 


ere I leave you!” 

“ God bless you, my girl!” exclaimed the ex-consul, 
slightly moved; “it hardly appear home with- 
out you.” 

“ And Mary!” added his late ward. 

“Yes—yes!” said the old man, vainly striving to 
hide an emotion of which be felt ashamed; I shall 
miss you both—God bless you !” 

Poor Mary could “resist no longer; the moment 
appeared propitious, and the hope of obtaining his 
blessing and iveness overcame her natural fear. 
Throwing by at his feet, she grasped his hand 
and passionately implored his 

“Pardon!” repeated the in astonishment ; 
“ well—there, say no more about it—I knew you 
would come to your senses—a child of mine could 
not remain long disobedient. Alfred will soon arrive, 
and “ 

“Oh, you do not know my offence!” replied the 
unhappy gisl; “the extreme te which despair has 
driven me. Deo not curse me!” she added, “I——” 

The eyes of her father fell upon thesmall gold band 
which enciveled the wedding finger of the hand he 
continued to hold in his. It teldall—Mary was a 
wife! Starting as if a serpent had stung him, he 
cast her from him, and stood for afew minutes trans- 
fixed with astonishment and anger. 

Lucy threw herself upon her knees beside her friend, 
and faltered the word “ Pardon.” 

“Married!” exclaimed the old man at last; “ but 

where is the villain whe bas robbed my child of her 
obedience-—me of my cliild ? ” 
“T am here, sw!” said Charles Hastings, entering 
the room—for from the boudoir of Annie he had wit- 
nessed everything that passed; “and ready to justify 
my couduct! How deeply I have loved your daugh- 
ter, the step I have taken may prove! Whilst I 
was a poor man, I forkore to urge her to share my 
lot; but no sooner did fortune smile upen me than I 
urged. her to insure our- mutual happiacss. She 
refused, the victim of your cruelty—reseiute to make 
a last appeal to your ailection—it failed her, and you 
know the resi.” 

“You are a villain, sir!” exclaimed the colonel, 
fiercely. 

“Ican pardon much in the father of my wife!” 
replied Charles Hastings, colouring at the indignity ; 
“hear me yet patiently, 1 entreat of you! Iam 
rich !” 

“ And what is your wealth to me, sir, or the wealth 
of the world, weighed against my child's obedience ?” 

“ Remember how haisniy you denied her prayer— 
not for happiness, but :* permission to avoid the 
misery of an ill-asrvte: waion! Reflect on this, sir, 
aud let your pardvi—a generous pardon—be the 
atonement.of a moment's error !” 

As Dick Vernon on a previous occasion shrewdly 
observed, “ Colonel Fitzgerald was, after all, a very 
gentlemanly person, and not given to cursing.” He 
proved it on the present occasion—for although he 
reiused to pardon his unhappy child, aud even 
avowed lis intention of never seeing her more, he 
did not degrade himself by heaping maledictions on 
her innocent head. 

On the contrary, he made one of his most formal 
bows to the ladies, and stalked out of the drawing- 
room as erect as Brutus, after he had condemned his 
son. Par parentiése, the ex-consul was rather vain 
of the resemblance which he fancied he could trace 
between the character of the stern Roman and 
i himself. It was one of those tricks of the imagina- 








tion—those little pieces of harmless vanity—which 
injured himself more than others, and was sure to 
evaporate with the first fit of the gout. 

Charles Hastings led the weeping Mary to the car- 
riage, and the bridal party started on their jouruey. 

* Do not weep, my sweet girl!” he whispered, as he 
folded his arms affectionately round her; “ or if tears 
must fall, consider them but as the showers of April, 
which precede the sunshine !” 

“ He will never relent!” sobbed his wife. 

“Never is a long word!” observed her husband; 
“and many a father who has sternly refused to listen 
to the er of his offending child has yielded to 
that of her 


Colenel returned home to his solitary 
mansion in Grosvenor Square, tly convinced he 
was the most ill-used ja Christendom. That it 
should eceur to him, all persons in the world— 
to him, who had trained his daughter upon system— 
whose ipline, both domestic and military, had been 
beyond criticism, 

“She must be naturally a bad, wicked girl!” he 
muttered, as he tore up the now useless settlements. 
“This comes of having ebildren—plagues! who upset 
the projects of years of amxiety and care!” 

. He rang the bell—it was amswered by the house- 


eeper. 
“ Let that portrait,” he said, pointing to one of his 
daughter, which hung in the library, “be removed 
from this room !" 

“ Where to?” inquiged the old lady, with a respect- 
ful curtsey. 
“ Anywhere you please,” was the reply, “so that I 
never see it « 

His domesties at least had been drilled under his 
system to a state of perfect obedience; however 
great their surprise at any orders he might give, 
a never ventured te express it either by word or 


“ Certainly, sir!” answered the housekeeper, and she 


withdrew to give the neccumry dirvotions. ; 
After seeing portrait removing 
from the rooms every article—books, music, dra wings 
—which could remind him of his child, 
the a ee ee ene and ex- 
ertion had brought om symptoms of enemy, tlic 


gout. 

“A pretty recompense,” he muttered, “ for all my 
care and indulgence—for having arranged for her a 
marriage which would leave her the mistress of one o{ 
the finest fortunes in the county , and sucha husband, 
too. Se ee ae my prineiples. 
Poor Alfred! how will he bear disappointment ? 
What amI to say to him? If he does not call the 
fellow out, 'M—no, no!” headded; “I can’t shoot 
him myself—for, after all, he is her husband! I 
don’t see why I should not!” he continued, as the 
twinge of his painful disorder increased. “Oh, I 
shall have a pretty bout of it, and no one to nurse me, 
to read to me, or pass away the long, dreary hours! 
Glad of it! She will kill me; and when I am dead 
her remorse will be her punishment. Yes! I’'Hjust 
wait till poor Alfred returns, and then die, to be re- 
venged upon her ingratitude! ” 

ter arriving at this not very philosophical con- 
elusion, the augry old man rang for his gouty slip- 
pers, and threw himself into an easy-chair with the 
resignation of a martyr. In his own opinion he was 


one. 

How dull does home appear when the glances of 
affection, the sunny smile, and the joyous laugh of 
youth, no longer animate it! It is home no more. At 
every step the heart is pained by some memorial of the 
absent one; the thousand little attentions which affec- 
tion prompted, are but ill replaced by the cold, formal 
service of the hireling. 

Despite his philosophy, the colonel felt all this—and 
felt it keenly. In the lonely hours of solitude and pain, 
his eyes involuntarily turned to the vacant spot upou 
the wall where the portrait of his danghter had hung 
and he more than half regretted having removed 


it. 

So annoyed was he at last by the reflections which 
the abseneo of the picture suggested, that he ordered 
his wife’s likeness to be brought from the drawing- 
room and suspended in its place. 

The remedy proved worse than the pain: more 
than once he imagined the mother of Mary frowned 
upon him—or, in his fits of despondency, fancied that 
a soft, low voice asked him for her child. 

Yicki! forgive! The idea was ridiculous. Colonel 
Pitzgerald bad never been known to yield his opinion, 
or forgive an offence. He prided himself upon his 
firmness of character—fancied that it connected him 
by some invisible link with the heroic age—had 
vague suspicion that he greatly resembled the elder 
Brutus, anda positive conviction that he was tl 
most ill-used elderly gentleman in existence. He 
continued, therefore, to endure his gout and regres 
with the same dogged determination. 





(To b¢ continued) 
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Luwartics in Sussex.—There are a total of 814 
recognised pauper lunatics belonging to this county. 
On January 1st, 1855, the total was 482, showing an 
increase in 10 years of 332—rather an unpleasant fact. 
Of these 814, 155 were chargeable to Brighton, 41 to 
the Cuckfield Union, 28 to the Hastings, 15 to the 
Lewes, 44 to the Uckfield, 52 to the Westhampnet, 
53 to the Horsham, and 37 to the Steyning Union. {t 
appears from Dr. Robertson’s report that at the Clrist- 

rr m - 

mas of last year there were 225 male and 276 female 
patients in the asylum; 134 had been admitted during 
the course of the year, and 89 discharged, while 57 
had died. Among the noticeable cases cared was one 
of aman, aged 35, “in whom it was necessary—while 
in a state of recent mania—to amputate the leg below 
the knee, in consequence of destructive inflamation of 
the soft parts—the result of an attempt at suicide, 
previous to admission, by jumping out of a window.” 
The patient made a complete recovery. 


ALL ALONE. 


Br E. D, E. N. SOUTH WORTH, 
Author of ‘The Hidden Hand,” “ Self-Made,” £c., &e. 


CHAPTER COXXXVIIL 
LILY MAY’S WALK. 
. Where the haters meet, 
In the crowded city’s horrible street. 
Browning. 

MEANWHILE the tea-table was neatly arranged in 
the pleasant cottage parlour. And Lily Gay, looking 
fresh and pretty in her soft white muslin dress and 
blue ribbons, came down-stairs and passed into the 
garden to gather the flowers with which she always 
adorned the table, Tea-roses, clove pinks, cape 
jessamines, verbena, mignionette and heartsease lent 
their beauty and fragrance to decorate and cheer the 
evening meal. 

When she had placed her flowers on the centre of 
the table, she rang the bell and directed Nancy to 
bring in the tea. 

“But where is Lily May?” inquired Owen. 

“T suppose she is upstairs, changing her dress. I 
daresay she will be down in a few minutes,” said Lily 
Gay. 

3ut when Nancy had brought in the tea, the muffins 
and the cakes, and Lily Gay had seated herself beliind 
the urn, Owen placed his hands on the back of his own 
chair and said: 

“Go and look for her, dear. 
until she comes.” 

Very willingly Lily Gay sprang up from her seat, 
and went in search of her foster sister. First she 
went into their own chamber, where she fully expected 
to see Lily May, standing before the dressing-glass, 
putting the last touches to her toilet. But not seeing 
her there, she went downstairs, into the kitchen, and 
into the garden. Failing to find her there, she returned 
upstairs and sought her in Owen’s apartment, in 
Nancy’s chamber, and at last in the spare room, where 
she found Lily May, lying prostrate, with her arms 
thrown beyond her lead, and her face prone on the 
carpet. 

Thinking she had fainted and fallen there, Lily 
Gay, with a cry of distress, ran to her, raised her head, 
and gazed terror-stricken into her pale, despairing but 
tearless face. 

Seeing then that she was conscious, Lily Gay ex- 
claimed : 

“Darling! what is the matter? Oh, is it this dis- 
covery that has produced such an effect upon you?” 

“Yes, yes,” moaned Lily May. 

“But why should it? How sensitive you are, pet! 
There, don’t mind it! Getup and come into our room 
and let me help you to dress for tea. Itis waiting.” 

“No, no!” wailed Lily May. 

“But Owen says he will not sit down without you. 
Come dear!—for Owen's sale !” 

No stronger. adjuration than “for Owen's sake” 
could have been addressed to Lily May. 

She arose, and permitted her sister to straighten the 
folds of her white muslin dress, and place a lily in her 
hair, and lead her down to tea. As'she entered the 
parlour her beautiful face was as white as the 
lily that decked her bright hair and the lawn that 
floated around her graceful form. 

Owen met her at the door, touched her forehead 
With his lips, and lead her to a seat at'the table, say- 
ing: 


I shall not sit down 


_ Dear Lily May, grieve no more over this revela- 
tion. When yon hear all that I have to tell you, you 
be see how little reason you have to distress your- 
8. Rad 

As he spoke, she looked up and faintly smiled, for 
at his words a ray of hope s}ione into lier mind. She 
made an effort to drink the tea which Lily (iay had 
poured out for her in the prettiest tea-cup, and to cat 
“4 inside slice of ihe muffin that Owen had iid upou 





her plate. And though she did not succeed with thats 
she did succeed in preserving her calmness until the 
meal was over. 

When the service was cleared away, Owen led her 
to the sofa and seated her there. And then he placed 
himself on one side of her and beckoned Lily Gay to 
sit on the other side. 

And thus, sitting safely between her adopted bro- 
ther and sister, with her hands each clasped in a hand 
of theirs, Lily May heard as much of tlie story of her 
birth as Owen could impart to her. Aud that was 
very little. 

At first Lily May listened eagerly and hopefully, in 
the expectation of hearing something that should set 
her morbid doubts aud fears.at rest, and soothe her 
wounded pride and delicacy. But as the narrative 
drew to a close without affording her the assur- 
ance she so intensely desired, her spirit sank, 
and her face settled into the stony stillness of de- 
spair. 

She remembered the cruel words of Miss Flint, that 
she, Lily May, was something that was not fit for a 
young lady’s lips to speal, or ears to hear. And the 
reluctant explanation wrung from Nancy that this 
meant that she was the child of parents who had 
never been married. She reflected that her father and 
her mother had cast her off even in her helpless in- 
fancy as a reproach and dishonour tothem., And that 
Owen's mother had taken her in, and Owen and his 
sister had borne all the sliame and degradation that 
her presence brought in its train. 

She recalled to mind the insults that had been 
heaped upon her at the school, and under which 
Lily Gay and Owen, as well as herself, had suf- 
fered. 

And she said in her heart: 

“It is not just that they should suffer for my sake 
what even my own father and mother would not en- 
dure for me, Iam something so low tlat a lady’s 
lips may not utter or a lady’s ears hear what Iam! I 
am a forsaken child of sin, a dishonour to the parents 
who have cast me off, and a degradation to the friends 
who have taken mein. And yet heaven knows I am 
innocent. And by the Lord’s blessing I will keep in- 
nocent! And to keep innocent, I must not be a 
party to this great injustice that is done my beloved 
ones by thrusting upon them a shame and embarrass- 
ment which is none of theirs. No! I must steal 
away from them and die!” 

All this was very morbid, of course. But just 
remember how inexperienced, how delicate, and how 
sensitive was tlis girl; and how insulted, shocked and 
wounded she had been, 

While these thouglits and resolutions were passing 
through her mind, she was listening patiently and 
gratefully to the words of love and comfort that were 
being poured ‘nto her ears by Owen and Lily Gay. 

At length, when their usual hour for retirement 
had come aid past, Lily Gay arose to break up the 
group. 

Lily May was slower. Rising wlth reluctance she 
bent her head to Owen’s lips, saying: 

“Good night, Owen. Good night, dear Owen. 
Whatever should become of me, in life and im death, 
my first thought and my last will be you.” 

He drew her down and pressed his lips to her brow. 
And she seized his hands and covered them with 
kisses. And the stony stillness that had bound her 
features broke up and melted into a shower of tears 
that fell like rain upon the hands she was caressing. 
At‘length she dropped them and turned and left the 
room, follewed by Lily Gay. 

As they passed Nancy’s little room, Lily May peeped 
in to sve if the old woman was tiere. And seeing 
her she went in and said : 

“T have come to bid you good night, Nancy dear.” 

“ Hi child! what makes you do that ?” inquired the 
old woman, in surprise. 

“ T feel as if I could not help it, Nancy dear.” 

“How soft your heart is to-night, to be sure. 
Well, good night. And may the Father in Heaven 
preserve you, my baby!” said the old woman, ten- 
derly. 

“Oh, Nancy! thank yon! thank you for that. In- 
deed I need blessing,” said Lily May, as she turned 
from the room. 

When the girls had reached their own chamber, 
Lily Gay went at once to the dressing-table and began 
to take off her collar, ribbons, and other light articles 
of apparel. 

Lily May lighted a gas-burner at the corner of the 
mantel-pieee, and sat down to her writing-desk, which 
stood immediately under it. 

Lily Gay turned around and looked at her; but 
was not surprised at this, as Lily May had lately taken 
to writing stories, essays and poetry, and frequently 
devoted an hour or two to such literary compositions 
before retiring. 

“Are you going to write this evening, Lily May ?” 
she asked. 

“ Yes, dear.” 





“Will you write long 2?” 

“T do not know.” 

“Ts it your story or your poem, which 2” 

“Tt is my story.” 

“Oh, well, I suppose you will write until the lovers 
are married.” 

“Not quite so long as that.” 

“T am glad of tliat,” said Lily Gay. 

And she made haste, undressed herself, said her 
private prayers, and went to bed; but not to sloop. 

With the cover drawn up tightly under her chia, and 
her eyes wide open, she lay there and watched Lily 
May, who sat at her desk writing, meditating, and 
then writing again. She watched her a {ull hour, 

And then tho little faucy clock on the chimney- 
piece struck eleven. 

And she lLeard Owen come up-stairs and go into 
his room. 

Lily May heard him also; for she dropped her pen 
and listened until all was silent in his chamber. Then 
she resumed her task. 

“Lily May, darling, when are you coming to bed ?” 
asked Lily Gay. 

“Why, are you not asleep yet?” inquired Lily 
May. 

“No, nor I don’t mean to go to sleep until you come 
to bed. So please to take that into consideration, and 
reflect that it is not only your own health that you are 
ruining by late hours, but mine also.” 

“T shall not be long now,” said Lily May, going 
on with her writing. 

And Lily Gay, with the cover clutched tightly 
under her chin, lay and watched the writer, with eyes 
that grew bigger and wilder every instant. She 
watched her still another hour; and then the little 
clock struck twelve. 

“ Lily May, do come to bed !” she pleaded. 

“T am coming now, dear. I have just done,” said 
the midnight toiler. 

And Lily May put what she had written into her 
desk, and then got up and quickly undressed and said 
her prayers and went to bed, 

Some instinct that she herself could not have ex- 
plained led Lily Gay to clasp her arms tightly around 
the waist of Lily May and hold her so until she (Lily 
Gay) went to sleep. And this was not until the clock 
struck one. 

Then Lily May, whose weary eyes had not closed 
for an instant, tried gently to unclasp the arms 
of her companion, and free herself from their em- 
brace. 

But on the first motion, Lily Gay, without waking, 
started nervously and tighteued her hold like a 
vice. 

Very patiently Lily May composed herself and 
waited until her bed-fellow seemed in a deep sleep. 
Then once again she tried to free herself, but with 
no better success; for Lily Gay tightened her c!:sp 
and clasped her like a fetter. 

Lily May lay patiertly, making at mtervals fruitless 
attempts to free herself, until near day, when at 
length Lily Gay sank from slumber into the deep and 
dreamless sleep that is only the result of a long niglit- 
watch or great fatigue. 

Then very gently Lily May loosened her com- 
panion’s clasp and very cautiously she slipped from 
her embrace and got out of bed, Tip-toeing in her 
stocking feet, she crossed the room, raised the gas, 
opened her writing-desk, took from it the mauusevipt 
she had been engaged upon that night, and which 
proved to be a letter,—folded, enveloped, sealed and 
directed it, aud then put it in the poeket of her gray 
merino dress. Then she lowered the gas again and 
stole about the room in her stocking feet, gathering 
together a few necessary articles of apparel, and 
packing them, with comb, brush, soap, and napkin, 
into a leather hand-bag. 

Then she dressed herself in the gray merino 
dress, and black silk mantle, and straw bonnet. 
Then she went and gazed long and fixedly on Lily 
Gay, and stooped and pressed the lightest kiss upon 
her cheek. 

‘Then she took up her bag and passed softly from the 
room. At the door of Owen’s chamber she stopped 
and knelt down for a moment; and the tears that had 
been frozen in their sockets for so many hours broke 
forth, and she wept abundantly though silently. 

“You will grieve for me—I know you will! But 
I cannot stop for that. Itis better that you should 
grieve for me than blush for me!” she murmured, as 
she arose and hurried down stairs. 

She went softly into the parlour, opened a little 
writing-desk that was common tothe use of ‘Owen, 
Lily Gay and herself, and put the letter she had pre- 
pared into it. 

Finally she opened the front door and passed 
out. 

On the porch she stopped an instant, clasped her 
hands in an agony of parting crief, then murmured: 

“Tt is for their honour, if not for their peace, I 
know the* honour must never be sacrificed for peace 
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I know not where I go, nor does it matter, so that I 
go from here. I know not what will be my fate, nor 
does that matter either, so that the home of Owen and 
Lily Gay will be freed from reproach for the presence 
of one whois ‘something that a lady’s lips cannot 
name, nor a lady’s ears hear !’” 

Ah! how those cruel words of Julia Flint rankled 
in her heart. 

Repeating them as if to give herself courage for her 
flight, she opened the little gate, and hurried away 
without ever looking behind. 

She went with the vague idea that she would lose 
herself in the crowds of the city. At another time 
she would have been afraid of being alone in the city ; 
but not now; for now sle was only afraid of being 
followed, and found, and taken back to her home. 

Ah! she knew that Owen and Lily Gay would 
suffer bitter sorrow for her loss; but she reasoned 
that sorrow was better than shame; and that if she 
succeeded in keeping away from them, their sorrow 
would be temporary; whereas, if she returned to 
them, the shame of her presence would be lasting. 

She reasoued from false premises, of course, but 
without knowing that she did so. In leaving the 
protection of her best friends, and inflicting on them 
the most poignant anguish, she was doing very wrong ; 
but she was doing it in the most self-sacrificing 
spirit of doing right. Delicate, sensitive, and shocke’! 
and wounded to the quick, Lily May was scarcely in 
a condition of mind or body to think or act for herself. 

And still like one in a dream she wandered on, un- 
knowing whither she went. If her half-stunned 
reason ever suggested the question, she answered — 
that she did not know, and that it did not matter; 
that when she was tired she would stop; and when 
worn out perhaps she would die. 

So she wandered on into the busy crowded streets. 
She looked up in languid curiosity at the windows, 
and thought, but vaguely, how safe and happy were 
all the people behind them, who had homes and rela- 
tives who were not ashamed to own them. 

All the forenoon she wandered on. 

By midday, from unusual watching, fasting and 
walking, she had become much exhausted. Faiut and 
thirsty, vhe entered a confectioner’s shop and asked 
for a cup of tea. And she sat down at one of the tea- 
tables in the back shop while it was being prepared 
for her. 

Nature is very good to the innocent young, and in 
due season, despite of sorrow and terror, gives the 
desire for food and rest. 

When Lily May had drunk one cup of tea, she felt 
that she could eat a muffin. And she asked for one. 
It was brought to her, hot and nicely buttered, and 
accempanied by a second cup of tea. 

Lily May lingered over her Kght repast for half 
apn hour, and then rose refreshed and prepared to 
resume her wanderings. The tea had cleared her 
head, steadied her nerves, and raised her spirits. In 
this better state, the thought that she need not perish 
yet, that she might make her own living, occurred to 
her. 

When she stopped at the counter to pay for what 
she had had, she asked the woman that was in attend- 
ance: 

“Do you haypen to know of any one who wants a 
seamstress in the house ?” 

“Dear, yes. There's a customer of ours, a Mrs. 
Sparr, who was asking me to find one for her the 
other day. If you're fit for the situation you might 

et it.” 
ee Thank you, I will try. Please put the name and 
address dows upon a piece of paper, and I will take it 
and cal] there.” 

The shopwoman complied with this request, and 
Lily May once more prepared to start. 

“Ts it far from this?” she inquired. 

“ ALout a mile, I should think.” 

“Which way ought I to ge, please ?” 

The woman came to the door and pointed out the 
direction. 

It was very intricate; but Lily May tried to under- 


stand, and then thanked the woman, and resumed her 
walk 

It was a long time before she found her way from 
where she had taken her repast to where the lady 


with whom she was going to seek service lived. 
One great difficulty with Lily May was the be- 
wildering irregularity of the streets, and the perpetual 


turning up of where it was least expected. And 
another ‘ifliculty was her excessive delicacy, which 
prevented her irom making inquiries of the sireet pas- 
sengers. 


So at length it was sunset before Lily May was 
sure that she was at length walking in the direction of 
the street. As the sky darkened, not only with the 
apprvaching night, but with an impe:.ding storm, she 
grew frightened: though more in te anticipation of 
the horrible night streets than of the warring elements. 
She burried on as fast as her weary limbs would take 
her. 


“ Oh, I wonder if the lady will take me; and if she 
will let me sleep in her house to-night! If she will, 
I shall be safe! Butif she won't, what will become of 
me ?—oh, what will become of me ?” 

And then she clasped her trembling hands, and 
prayed: 

“Qh, Father in Heaven, if I have been wrong, for- 
give me, and set me right. And, oh, protect me from 
evil, for I have none to look to now but only Thee!— 
for Thy dear Son's sake !” 

On and on she went, while it grew darker and 
darker. But reached the long-sought-for street at 
last. 

“ Thank heaven !” exclaimed Lily May, hurrying to 
the corner, where she saw a respectable-looking police- 
man, and inquiring : 

“Can you tell me in which of these houses Mrs. 
Henry Sparr lives?” 

“ Yes, in that white stone house; but there is no 
one at home now. The family left yesterday for the 
Continent, and the house is shut up,” replied the 
policeman. 

Lily May stared in dismay for an instant, and then 
tottered, and caught the iron railing of a portico for 
support. 

Mistaking her character and condition, and espe- 
cially the cause of her reeling, the policeman advanced 
toward her. 

Seeing his movement, Lily May was seized with 
terror that lent a momentary strength to her frame, 
and she sprang up and away like a fawn, losing her- 
self in the wilderness of the streets. 

On and on she went, while darker and darker it 
grew. 

Mutterings of thunder were heard in the air, and 
drops of rain began to fall. 

Lily May was now in an open part of the suburbs, 
and her eyes, accustomed to the darkness, could 
faintly discern objects. She saw on her right hand a 
detached villa, standing in its own small shrub- 
beries. It looked dark and empty, as if the people of 
that house also had gone somewhere, and the house 
was shut up. But there wasa covered portico over 
the front door that promised shelter. Andas the rain 
was now beginning to fall faster, Lily May, frightened, 
tired, and withal sleepy, opened the iron gate, and 
went into the small yard, and up the marble steps to 
the covered portico. 

She had scarcely sat down, when sleep, like an 
angel’s wing, overshadowed her, and soothed her into 
oblivion and rest. 

Sleep on, poor weary dove, for you have found 
your nest. 

The house was not uninhabited, as Lily May had 
judged; for presently a carriage drew up before the 
door, and a lady and gentleman alighted and hurried 
in out of the rain. But the first objec’ that met their 
eyes was Lily May asleep on their thre. hold. 





CHAPTER OXXxIx 
NAMELESS AND HOMELESS. 
Oh, it was pitiful— 
In a whole city full, 
Home she had none! Hood. 

“Wuy, what is this?” exclaimed the gentleman, 
bending over the sleeping beauty. 

“Tt is a lost child, I think. Do ring the bell, 
Arthur dear, and tell Lemuel to bring a light here,” 
said the lady, kneeling down beside the fair sleeper. 

The gentleman rang a peal that presently brought 
a man-servant to the door. 

“Fetch a candle here immediately, Lemuel. There 
appears to be an improper person asleep, or ill, or 
something worse, upon the porch,” said the gentle- 


man. 

“Oh, Arthur! ‘an improper persoa P Why, she is 
a mere child, with a baby’s face! Look at her! She 
has cried herself to sleep like an infant, and the tear- 
drops are still hanging on her eyelashes, poor darl- 
ing!” said the lady, tenderly pushing back the damp 
brown curls from Lily May’s pearly forehead, and 
gazing attentively at her. 

“ Ah, Gladdys, love, you are a very credulous little 
woman! But, don’t you know, when Satan wished 
to gain an entrance into Paradise, he teok the form 
of the youngest and fairest angel in heaven !” 

“But look at her, Arthur—do look at her; that is 
all that is necessary to make you change your opinion,” 
said Gladdys. 

And as Lemuel now appeared with the light, 
Arthur took it from his hand, and stooped down to 
take a nearer and clearer view of the stranger. 

The light showed him a slight girlish form, a fair 
childish face, brown curls, brown eyebrows and eye- 
lashes, white forehead, delicate nose, pouting lips—the 
expression that of an infant who had cried itself to 
sleep, but was sleeping in perfect peace, watched by 
angels. For the rest, the dress, plain and simple as it 
was, bore testimony that the wearer belonged to a re- 





tived class of society. 


Meantime the rain poured down, but they were al] 
sheltered from it. 

“Tt is some school-girl who has probably lost her 
way in the streets of the city, and who has been caught 
in the storm, and has come in here for shelter anj 
fallen asleep,” said Arthur, gazing with growing in. 
terest upon the beautiful, pale, tear-sprinkled face of 
the sleeper. 

“How soundly she sleeps; she must have been 
quite exhausted with fatigue,” said Gladdys, putting 
her arms under the light form and attempting to raise 
it. 

“ What are you doing, love ?” inquired Arthur. 

“T am going to take her into the house.” 

“You cannot. Let Lemuel carry her.” 

“No, Arthur, no. You may carry her if you like; 
bree if you do not like, I will,” said Gladdys, earn- 
estly. 

“ Well, well, I will carry her myself,” said Arthur, 
smiling and lifting the light burden of the girl’s form 
as easily as he could have lifted an infant. 

“And, Lemuel, you may go-to the gate and tell 
Robert that he needn't put the horses up yet, but to let 
them stand and cover them with their waterproofs, 
They will be wanted in an hour or two,” said Gladdys, 
Then turning to her husband, she added : 

“You know, dear, we will give this child her supper, 
and.find out where she lives, and send her home safe 
in the carriage.” 

“ Quite right, love,” replied Arthur, as he walked 
before his wife, and bore the young girl into the 
te lighted drawing-room, and seated Ler in an easy- 
chair. 

As soon as she was thus placed Lily May awoke, 
At first she was dazzled by the brilliant light, and 
bewildered by the new scene in which she found 
herself. 

Remember that this sleep from which she had 
just awakened was the first she had had since that 
revelation which had nearly shaken her reason from 
its seat. It had been a sleep of perfect oblivion. And 
the awakening was all confusion. She felt a vague 
oppression of her spirits, and aching of her heart; an 
undefined consciousness that some crushing calamity 
had fallen upon her, revolutionized her life, taken 
from her home, friends, peace and safety, and left her 
utterly desolate. But what this calamity was, or 
when or how it happened, she could not at once recol- 
lect. So she leaned back in the chair, closed her eyes 
to shut out the brilliancy of the light, and shaded 
them with her hand. 

Gladdys and Arthur, standing on each side of her 
chair, watching her in silence, 

At length, Gladdys, bendiug over her, gently in- 
quired : 

“You were caughtout in the storm, were you not, 
my dear ?” 

“Was I?” faintly inquired the girl, in her turn, as 
sheslowly rubbed her forehead, without opening her 
eyes. 

* re Was not that the reason you came upon the 
rc 

The girl did net reply or open her eyes, but con- 
tinued slowly to rub her forehead. 

“ Did you not come on our porch to takeshelter from 
the storm ?” repeated Gladdys. 

“* T—don’t quite know. I—am trying to think,” re- 
plied Lily May, hesitatingly. 

Gladdys and Arthur looked at her, and then at each 
other, in dismay. 

“ Insane!” murmured Arthur. 

“Indeed, I am afraid so,” whispered Gladdys. 
“ But how came she on our doorstep ?” 

“ Left her home, or escaped from some lunatic 
asylum.” 

“ Poor, poer child !” 

While the lady and gentleman thus commented 
upon their strange guest, Lily May, with her eyes 
closed against the present scene, dived deeply dows 
into the darkness of her own mind to explore the 
past, and discover the nature of that weight which s0 
heavily oppressed her heart. Slowly, slowly came at 
her call the events of the last thirty-six hours. The 
last came first; the terrible night-walk through the 
streets of London, and how she came to be there ; het 
flight from home, and why she fled; the humiliating 
secret told her by Nancy, and the open affront put 
upon her by Miss Flint. All these events came out 
clearly from the darkness, and Lily May remembered 
all. Sherightly judged now that she had been found 
sleeping on the threshold where ske had taken ¢lieltet 
from the storm, and that she had been brought int 
the house. Having arrived at this solution of he 
perplexities, she did not at once open her eyes, but 
sat shading them with her hand, quite still and sileut, 
as if afraid to move or speak. 

“I must question her, I must find out the extent o! 
her magia,” whispered Gladgys. ‘Then bending low 
over Lily May, she gently iWguired : 

“ My,dear, do you know Low you came to be founé 
at our door 2” 
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ily May opened her eyes to look at the speaker, 
ee A Ae almost immediately, and frowned and 
shaded her brows with her hand as if half-blinded by 
the dazzling light. In truth, the trials of the last 
few hours had affected her nerves with excessive 
irritability, so that every sense was morbidly acute 
and sensitive. 

“ Lower the gas, dear !—lower, lower. still—there— 
so,” said Gladdys, while her husband reduced the 
prilliant illumination to a subdued light. 

“Will you look at me now, dear, and tell me how 
you came upon our threshold? Were you caught out 
in the storm ?” inquired Gladdys, taking one of her 
hands tenderly. 

“Yes, yes, lady,” answered Lily May, clearly, but 
slowly, like one trying to collect herself, “I was in 
the streets—alone and frightened—and overtaken by 
night—and by the rain. And I saw this house—it 
was dark, and I thought it was uninhabited—and so 
I came under the covered porch for shelter. I was 
very much fatigued and I fell asleep—very sound 
asleep, I think—for when I woke up, I was confused 
and couldn’t recollect myself. And that was the 
reason, madam, why I did not at once reply te your 
question. I hope you will forgive me.” 

On hearing their guest speak thus collectedly, 
Gladdys and Arthur exchanged looks of congratula- 
tion; and both at the same time murmured, in nearly 
inandible tones: 

“ Not insane !” 

Then Gladdys, pressing the hand of her guest, 
said: 

“Your apology was quite uncalled for, my dear. 
I can understand your perplexity. I am glad you 
took shelter with us; for after you have rested and 
have had tea, we can very conveniently send you 
home, and relieve the anxiety of your friends.” 

It was touching to see the effect of these kindly- 
meant words on Lily May. 

“Oh, please, please ” she said, putting her hands 
together like a little child at prayer, and turning 
deadly pale, and raising her eyes imploringly to the 
face of the speaker. 

“ Please what, my dear? Don’t be afraid! Ncthing 
shall hurt you. Please what?” 

‘Please don’t send me away to-night! Please don’t! 
It isn’t that I mind being out in the rain so much! But 
I am so terrified at the idea of being out in the streets 
alone at night! Please don’t send me away to-night! 
Let me stay this one night under your roof. I don’t 
mind where it is! in the kitchen, or in the hall, or any 
place, so it is safe! Only let me stay to-night, this 
one night! and to-morrow I will go away, and will 
not trouble you any more.” 

“Certainly, you shall stay here, if you prefer to do 
so, my dear; but you must tell me who your friends 
are, and where they live, so that I may send to them 
and relieve the anxiety which they must feel on your 
account. Tell me who they are and where they live, 
my dear,” said Gladdys. 

But Lily May clasped her hands, lifted her eyes im- 
ploringly, deprecatingly, and remained silent. 

“Will you not tell me so much, my dear ?” 

“T have no——” friends, Lily May, in her desolation 
was about to add; but she remembered what devoted 
friends were hers, and she paused. 

“You have no—what, my dear?” questioned 
Gladdys, 

“T have no home,” said Lily May, dropping her 
face into her hands and weeping. 

“No home! Have you, then, been turned from your 
home, unhappy child?” inquired Gladdys, in a tone of 
sorrowful wonder. 

“Oh no, no,no! no one in the dear home I left 
would ever have sent me away; no, no matter what 
shame I might have brought upon them! And 
they are grieving—they are grie—grieving after 
me now!” cried Lilly May, no longer able to con- 
_ herself, but bursting into passionate sobs and 
ears, 

“Then you ran away from your home,” said 
Gladdys, in a ve and mournful voice; for the 
words and actions of Lily May were entirely misun- 
derstood. 

Lily May felt the unspoken reproach, and lifted her 
pale and tearful face, and with a certain meek dignity, 
answered: 

“Madam, I am a good girl, and it is because I am 
60 that I have left my home.” 

“TI do not understand that. Explain it, my dear,” 
said Gladdys, in a softened tone. 

“I cannot! Teannot! Oh, forgive me! but I can- 
not!” cried Lily May. 

“Dearest, this is very strange!” said Gladdys, 
turning to her husband. 

“It is, my love. But—I have been watching the 
face of that young girl, and I believe that she is tell- 
ing the truth.” 

“I believe so too, But—she has left her home and 
cannot tell why. It is inexplicable.” 

Dear wife, in this world of diverse wickedness, 


there may be a combination of circumstances that 
would maks it proper for a young girl to fly from her 
home, and painful for her to explain the reason,” said 
Arthur. 

“Oh, may heaven bless you, sir, for saying that! It is 
true in my case!” said Lily May, in fervent gratitude 
taking Arthur’s hand and raising it asif she would 
have pressed it to her lips, but dropping it without doing 
so. The first instinct was right—it was her father’s 
hand. Tha afterthought was wrong, but it governed 
the action, as it generally does. 

“You were driven from your home then by some 
wickedness within it ?” said Arthur Powis, 

“ Oh, no, no, no!” eagerly and passionately answered 
Lily May—“ there is no wickedness in my beloved 
home! Angels dwell there, and saints. Ah, yes they 
do, if ever they wore the human form or dwelt in 
human habitations. But there was wickedness behind 
my life, and around my home and in my destiny. Oh, 
this much will Itell you! It was from the dear love 
of my home and those who dwelt within it, that I left 
it this morning, and left it for ever, praying the Lord’s 
eternal blessings on it !” 

“It isall very inexplicable!” said Gladdys. “ But 
whatever the mystery is, I am sure that you are what 
you assert yourself to be—a good girl. And as such 
I bid you welcome to our house. Be at peace; you 
shall not go away, either to-night or to-morrow, or 
any day, until you please to go, and I know that you 
go to a home of goodness and safety.” 

“Oh, thank you! Oh, bless you!” fervently 
exclaimed Lily May, seizing the hand of the lady and 
pressing it to her lips and to her heart. 

“ And now, poor child, will you not let me write a 
note and send to your friends to relieve them of the 
intense anxiety they must suffer for your sake?” said 
Gladdys, gently. 

“ Oh, no,no, no! it would only bring them here, 
and they would take me back, and I must notgo! I 
must stay away from them for evet, for their sakes! 
—their own dear sakes! Oh, I know that they are 
suffering great anxiety and distress! but I cannot help 
that. Sorrow is better than shame!” 

“So itis; but what shame has to do with one so 
young and sweet and pure as you certainly are, isa 
mystery to me,” said Gladdys. 

“ Let it remain so, dear lady,” replied Lily May. 

“ Have you a father ?” inquired Arthur. 

“IT never knew my father,” replied Lily May, ina 
low voice. 

“ Died perhaps while you were still an infant ?” 

“ Perhaps,” repeated Lily May, in an almost 
inaudible voice. 

Arthur gazed at her so wistfully that she dropped 
her eyes. And then he became conscious that he was 
giving her pain, and he turned away. 

“ Have you a mother, dear child ?” inquired Gladdys, 
tenderly taking her hand. 

“The only mother that I ever knew died when I 
was less than three years old. She was not.my real 
mother; but she wasa saint on earth and she is an 
angel in heaven,” said Lily May. 

“Have you brothers or sisters, dear?” further in- 
quired the lady. 

“None of my own; but the son and daughter of 
that sweet woman who was a mother to me areas dear 
to my heart as if they were my brother and sister— 
and dearer too, I think.” 

“Ts it their home that you have left, my child ?” 

Lily May nodded her head and sobbed. 

Gladdys laid her hand gently on her brown curls, 
and inquired: 

“* What is their name?” 

Lily May looked up piteously. 

“Lady,” she said, “ when an Arab receives a poor 
wanderer in his tent, he succours him without ever 
asking his lineage. He may be the enemy of his 
tribe, but he comes and goes unquestioned.” 

“You are answered, my dear,” gravely spoke 
Arthur. 

“ At least tell me your own name, that I may know 
what to call you,” persisted Gladdys, who seemed to 
feel instintively that she had a right to question this 
fair girl. 

“T have no name to which I have any right except 
the name that was given me in baptism—Mary.” 

“Mary! it is a pretty name, but a very common 
one; though it can never seem commonplace to me. 
I had a dear little child called Mary, the only little 
child I ever had. Her little grave is far away from 
this; but if she had lived she would have been just 
about your age now.” 

While Gladdys spoke, Lily May forgot her own sor- 
rows in the sympathy she felt for the lady. 

“Tam sorry your little baby died. Its death must 
have been a great grief to you. But it is an angel in 
heaven, you know; and you will meet it there to be 
parted from it never more,” she said, in the tenderest 
tones of pity. 

“You feel for me, poor child. You, who have so 





many sorrows of your own. You, who have no home 


and no name!” said Gladdys, stooping and kissing 
her. 

Then turniag to her husband, with tears in her 
eyes, she whispered : 

“Oh, dexrest, we must shelter ard protect this poor 
girl, Shtsis just the age our own dear child would 
have been if she had lived. And suppose she had 
lived and had come to this. As indeed she miglit have 
done had Mrs. Llewellyn’s schemes sneceeded. For 
our dear lost child’s sake, we must be good to this 
girl.” 

“ Do just as you please, my own dear wife, and you 
will be sure to do right,” answered Arthur, in the 
same low tone, which was inaudible to the subject of 
their interest. 

Gladdys, without leaving the drawing-room, laid off 
her bonuet and mantle, and then rang the bell. 

The footman answered it. 

“Send my maid here, Lemuel, and serve supper,” 
was the order the lady gave. 

Lemuel, our old acquaintance, bowed and left the 
rooin, which was svon eutered by the trim lady’s- 
maid. 

Glad:lys with her own tender hands removed the 
mantle of Lily May and picked up her bonnet. Lay- 
ing tiiem beside her own on the table, she said : 

“ Take these things upstairs, and put them away, 
Bessie, and have tlie rose-chamber prepared for this 
young lady. She remains with us for the present.” 

Bessy, anether of our old friends, lail the mantles 
over ler arm aud took the bonnets in her hand, and 
left the room, 

And at the same moment Lemuel op»ned the folding 
doors connecting the drawing-room with the dining- 
room, and announced supper. 

“Come, my dear, trouble never takes away the 
appetite of the very young,” said Gladdys, slipping the 
hand of Lily May through her arm, and leading her 
to the table. 

It was an elegantly appointed table, the napery of 
the finest damask, and the service of gold plate, Sevres 
china and Bohemian glass. 

It was covered with rich and delicate viands, and 
rare wines. 

The pictures that adorned the walls of the room 
were the choicest specimens of ancient and modern 
art. 

But Gladdys observed that none of these sign; of 
wealth attracted the notice of her young guest; and 
thence she argued that the fair girl had been accus- 
tomed to these things. And she argued justly, for 
though the home of Lily May had been always plain 
and simple in its style and its appointments, yet she 
had been on easy visiting terms with Cora Campbell 
and others of her schoolmates, whose parents’ 
establishments were more or less ona princely scale. 

Gladdys, who always took black tea for her own 
supper, sent a cup to Lily May, while Arthur placed 
upon the plate of the young girl the breast and wing 
of a partridge, and Lemuel stood at her elbow, 
offering her some light and delicate biscuits. Poor 
Lily May was really very hungry as well as very 
tired. 

And she was such a mere child, that she not only 
freely ate of the dainties that were placed before her, 
but during the meal she several times closed her eyes 
and almost nodded. 

“ Poor child! how tired and sleepy she is! She 
must go to rest,” said Gladdys, ringing the bell for the 
servants to remove the service, and then rising from 
the table. 

“Come with me, my dear. I will show you to your 
room,” said Gladdys, once more slipping the hand of 
Lily May through her arm. 

“Good night, sir! I thank you very much for all 
your kindness to me,” said Lily May, looking back, 
offering her hand to Arthur Powis. 

“ You are more than welcome, my child, to any 
services that we can render you. I hope you will 
have a good night's rest. God bless you!” he replied. 
pressing her hand and relinquishing it. 

Then Gladdys led her from the room through ‘the 
spacious, magnificently-furnished, and _brilliantly- 
lighted hall, up the broad white stone and richly- 
carpeted stairs, to an upper hall upon which many 
chamber doors opened, 

Gladdys opened a door on the right, and led her 
young guest into a spacious bedroom, elegantly fur- 
nished with rosewood bedstead and wardrobes, and 
rosewood and marble-topped bureaus and stands, and 
rose-coloured curtains, and rose-covered chairs—hence 
called the rose-room. 

Nearly dead with weariness, quite unable to stand 
upon her feet, or to keep her eyes open any longer, 
Lily May sank down into the depths of a soft easy- 
chair, and closed her eyes. : 

There was a delicate night-dress of fine cambric 
and lace laid out upon the bed. 

With her own gentle hands Gladdys disrobed Lily 
May, and clothed her in this garment, and half led. 





half carried her to the bed, and put her into it. 
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May, paralyzed by fatigue, was as passive as 


Lily 
an infant in her hands. 
When Gladdys had laid her in the bed, drawn 


the white counterpane over her, and wade her com- 
fortable, she still stood by her, as if fascinated to the 


,0Ft 


Lily May, as soon as her head touched the pillow, 

l asleep. 

Gladdys watched her. 

Presently, Lily May, starting out of her sleep, 

~oked up and saw the lady still standing over 
Smiling like an awakening infant, Lily May 

put up her hands, took the lady around the neck 

aud drew her face down and kissed her—as if she had 


a right to do it. And then she fell asleep in good 


st. 

addys watched over her’ until she felt sure that 
r would not awake again soon, and then 
reusing a kiss upon her brow and praying a blessing 
i her head, she left her. 

tladdys then returned to the drawing-room, where 
found Arthur walking thougltfully backward and 
forward, 

“ Arthur, do you know I feel strangely drawn to this 
poor child? I do not think that I would even like to 
part with her now.” 

“T also feel a deep and growing interest in her. 
She is very lovely. And, Gladdys, do you know one 














“ What is it, Arthur ?” 

“She is the living image of yourself! or, rather, of 
yourself as you appeared at herage. Now, my Gladdys, 

u have grown rather plump with years, and rosy 


with health, and bright with happiness.” 

“Like me? Why, is she really likeme? But I 
have black hair and she has brown.” 

“That does not diminish the likeness. She is 


the image of what you were at her age, with the ex- 


ception of the slight difference in the shade of the 


“eo 
aalr. 
“Perhaps you only imagine so, Arthur dear. But 
lhether sheis like me or not, I feel as if I would never 
c ut to part with her. Weare childless, dear Arthur. 
Aud I have many lonely hcurs that this fair girl would 
’ ” 
‘ eer. 
“T know it, my dear wife. And I do not see any 
reason why you should not keep the girl if it is pro- 
to do so. A very few days will decide that ques- 


i 





But on Saturday we start for the Continent. 
if in the meantime this question remains unde- 





cided i 
“My dear impulsive Gladdys! ‘Sufficient unto the 
is tle evil thereof.’ We have time enough before 

to consider what is to be done with the beautiful 

nif that chance has wafted to our door,” said 

rthur. 

nd as it was growing late, he rang for Lemuel to 

up the house, and then they retired. 

fore going into her own room, Gladdys slipped 

r guest’s chamber to feast her eyes once more 
» face of the sleeping girl, who so strangely 

ted her attention. 
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The gas had been lowered and was burning very 
dimly, and the room was in that swect semi-toned 

ght that is so soothing to the wearied occupant. 

Gladdys stood by the bed and looked upon the 
slecper and smiled to see her sleep so sweetly. Then 


she stole on tip-toe from the room. 
(To be continued) 








Ternis_e Fieur wrru A Panrarr.—We had a 
little excitement here (Secunderabad) the other morn- 
ine. The 10th Regiment was out for instruction in 
pieqnet duties to the ground in front of the Rev. Mr. 
English’s house. The sentries were just posted when 
we heard two shots fired behind Mr. English's house, 
and were told by some natives that there was a big 
iger there. The regiment was broken up.. We got 
guns, and on going back to Mr. English’s house, found 
that a large panther had taken up his quarters inside 
the house. Mr. English, his wife, and four children 
were obliged to lock themselves up in a room. By 
this time a lot of the King’s Dragoon Guards’ officers 
came up, armed with carbines and breech-loaders, 
Several holes were made in the roof of the house in 
different parts, and at last the brute was seen under a 
small table. On overturning the table with a long 
le, out he bolted, smash through the window. Seve- 
lof the King's Dragoon Guards fired at him, but, 
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probably, in their excitement, none of them hit him. 
tie then bolted into the house again, into the draw- 

g-room. <A sepoy of the 32nd walked inte the 
oom with a spear, and was at once attacked; the 
brnte tearing a large piece out of his arm; the 
man, however, suceeeced at last in turning it out, 


wien it charged out and caught an unfortunate native, 
knocking him down, and holding him over the edge 
of asmall artificial tank. Colonel Macdougall then 
fired at him, and hit the brute behind the shoulder, 











which made it drep the man and charge Lieutenant 
Hatfield, of the King’s Dragoon Guards, who gave it 
both barrels in the head and rolled it over. As it was 
sprawling about in its agony, he walked up to it with 
his rifle clubbed, and as this was very dangerous, 
Colonel Macdougall took one more shot and 
finished the animal. The brute has wounded the 
following :—Major Alexander, of the King’s Dragoon 
Guards; also a ghorawallah of Major Alexander’s, 
who has since died; a private of the King’s Dragoon 
Guards ; one sepoy of the 82nd Regiment; and the 
cam p-follower over whom the brute was when Colonel 
Macdougall fired. The animal has been very bold, 
and has done a deal of damage in the cantonment, 
aud everyone is thankful that it has at last been 
killed. 








THE MINIATURE. 


Wirr1aM was holding in his hand 
The likeness of his wife— 
Fresh, as if touched by fairy wand, 
With beauty, grace, and life. 
He almost thought it spoke; he gazed 
Upon the treasure still, 
Absorbed, delighted, and amazed 
To view the artist's skill. 
“This picture is yourself, dear Jane, 
*Tis drawn to nature true; 
I’ve kissed it o’er.and o'er again, 
It is so much like you.” 
“And has it kissed you back, my dear?” 
“Why, no, my love!” said he. 
“Then, William, it is very clear, 
"Lis not at all like me!” 
G. P. M 





HUGO VON EHRENFELS. 


CHAPTER I. 

Tur Rhine flowed along in its loveliness at the 
base of the lofty cliff of Ehrenfels, the dashing of its 
waves against the rock mingling with the sound of 
the sweetest music of Nature. It flowed then as now, 
among sublime cliffs and lovely valleys, winding its 
tortuous course through the one, and watering the 
other till they were arrayed in the beauty of Paradise. 
Calm and peaceful was the charming landscape of 
which the Rhine formed a part; seldom was it 
disfigured by the tempests that prevail in less favoured 
spots. Yet amid its quict beauty the rude shocks of 
battle were often seen, and the wild strife of warriors 
disturbed its harmony more terrible, more destructive 
than tempest or flood; for while the latter leaves 
behind every visitation beneficial influences, the former 
only produces sterility and desolation. 

Upon the eastern bank of the river rose up the 
towering cliff of Ehrenfels, rugged and majestic. It 
was worn by the shocks and warfare of countless 
tempests, and was most solemn in its hoary and 
venerable appearance. Isolated in part from the 
smaller rocks around it, steep and precipitous on every 
side but one, it was a place such asa baron in the feudal 
ages might have viewed with rapture. Its character- 
istics had not been entirely unnoticed. Advantage 
had been taken of its uncommon situation, and upon 
the very crest towered a noble and mighty castle. It 
appeired magnificently asit rose in its vast strength, 
so far above all surrounding objects; its massive 
walls and lofty turrets telling of might, which, like 
the rocky foundation, might brave the utmost fury of 
the elements. Upon each of the four towers floated 
a standard with a wolf, the emblem of the family of 
Ehrenfels, a golden wolf on an azure field. 

Farther down the river upon a lower cliff was 
another castle, lees massive than that of the Ehrenfels, 
but strong, and adapted excellently to the wants of 
aless powerful baron. This was the castle of the 
Feitung race, related in distant degree to the Eliren- 
fels. Along the side of the river, upon thy ivewesu 
cliffs, were those formidable ‘castles whose romantic 
ruins now arrest the gaze of the traveller. Through 
the day the noise cf music, of shouting, and often- 
times of revelling, resounded far over the hills and 
valleys, and by night, the ever-burning watchfires 
flashed and glowed in the smooth surface of the river. 
It was a glorious, a poetical scence, impressive at all 
times to the imazination; a scene which in those days 
and in our times has drawn forth the genius of poet 
and painter. 

Among all the youths of the Rhenish castle none 
was braver or more accomplished than the noble Hugo 
vou Ehrenfels. Left fatherless at a tender age, his 
education devolved upon his mother and grandfather. 
The last of his race, they viewed with the most tender 
solicitude the early years of Hugo’s life, and taug)t 
him all the manly arts and attainments of that war- 
like age. 

None could shoot the arrow more unerringly than 
he; noze could more ably manage a ficry steed, or use 








more expertly the heaviest arms. While Hugo was 
almost perfect in all these bolder and rougher pur- 
suits, he also possessed qualities which few could boast 
of in that iHiterate age. He had learnt the wonder- 
ful secret of reading and writing from the chaplain of 
the castle. From the wandering minstrels and the 
aged bards of his home, he had acquired the noble 
art of uttering his warm emotions in impassioned 
verse, and could vie with lis teachers in the singing 
of songs of love, war, or pleasure. Thus it was that 
Hugo's name wasspoken with admiration every where, 
and that he was the pride of his family, the envy of 
his companions, and the love of many a beauteous 
maiden. Such mingled accomplishments, however, 
did not cause him to become vain or boastful, but they 
showed in a strong relief the modesty and greatness 
of his soul. 

There was one who had fixed unalterably his affec- 
tions, and that one was worthy of hislove. She was 
a beautiful, impassioned girl, earnest and affectionate 
as she was lovely. They had been brought up in the 
same castle from early years, for the same blow which 
had rendered Hugo fatherless, had left Hulda an or- 
phan. Her castle was kept by an ancient friend of her 
father's in trust for the child. She was one of those 
lovely beings such as we see in marble, or on the 
canvas, among the most. priceless treasures of art. 
Her hair was dark, and fell down in floods upon her 
shoulders; her eyes were intensely black, yet soft aud 
melting as those of a gazelle; and her features were of 
that style called Grecian—as faultless as those of tho 
sculptor’s ideal. 

They had long been happy in the knowledge of 
one another's affection, and one year more would 
usher im their bridal day; the day which would join 
the two lovers and the estates of Manuafore and 
Ebrenfels. Thus would the fond hopes of Hugo's 
noble mother be fulfilled, and ber maternal love for 
Hulda be entirely satisfied. 

* * 7 * * 

The Baron von Feitung satin his chamber with his 
sister. He wasadark and gloomy man in his appearance, 
There was a sinister expression in his countenance, 
which was heightened by a wound upon the forehead, 
received during some conflict, His sister possessed the 
same stern countenance, though the expression was 
somewhat softened by feminine nature. The Feitung 
family did not mingle much with the nobles around 
them. They were seldom present at any feast or 
general convocation, They were spoken of as base and 
treacherous, and theit aversion for society was re- 
turned by the objects of it. Yet there was one place 
which Von Feitung seemed to like, and that was 
Ehrenfels. His visits there were frequent. Hugo 
was often cautioned against him, but his hcnest nature 
repelled every thought that might be injurious to his 
friend, Yet there were some who thought that in his 
visits to Ehrenfeis, something besides courtesy was 
intended, and that something more than a respect for 
Hulda lurked in his bosom. 

“T cannot,” said he to his sister, after a long 
silence, ‘I cannot divest myself of this powerful 
feeling which has taken so strong a possession of my 
heart. wt cannot overcome it. I must. yield to its 

wer. 
at You cannot!” cried his sister in scorn, “ Is this 
the strength of your manhood? Be a man. Call 
up the power of your will and overcome your de- 
sires.” 

“Talk on, sister—talk on—but I must say that if 
my own energy cannot of itself overcome my passion, 
your words will be useless. Hulda, oh, if I could but 
obtain her—by Jove I will obtain her, even if I have 
to scale the rock of Ehrenfels alone.” 

“ Tfulda!” said his sister.. “Shame for one like 
you to be orercome by a love for so puny and weak 
acreature. Shame! Musta man go crazy abouts 
baby, and talk of scaling the rock of Ehrenfels ?” 

“Do not speak so to me,” cried Von Feitung 
savagely. “Iswear by Heaven that I will never 
cease from efforts to gain, by fair means or foul, the 
beautiful girl. Can I control the fires that spring up 
and burn so furiously within me? Tell the winds 
to be calm.” 

“ How do you hope todo it?” said his sister, with 
an cffort to be calm. 

“T know not yet. I will continue and study every 
way to gain my object. Bunt it will. bea hard task. 
If they were not so intimate—if they had not known 
one another so long, then jealousy, or suspicion, or 
misrepresentation might divide them.” 

“Go on,” sho said, with stronger effort at calu- 


ess. 

“But this cannot be done. The fool of a boy ha? 
what they call an honest disposition. He cannot think 
ill of others. I must try other means.” 

“ What other means?” 

A dark, a fearful gloom came over his counte- 
naxce, 

“Brother,” cried she, starting up, unable longer to 
control herself, “brother, you shall not. What, ar 
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vou falten.so low, and fs ell honour so dead within you, 
that you would dare to think of foul injury to Ehren- 
jels? Oh, can the blood of our race become so vile? 
You are not my brother. You are some false pre- 
tender, some changeling of a nurse. Listen—if the 
slizhtest evil befall young Hugo, then you may dread 
the vengeance of your sister!” 

Feitung looked after her as she retired from the 
room, but said not a word. 

After her departure, he rose from his seat and walk- 
ing up to the terrace, paced up and down fora long 
time, buried in thought. Sometimes he stood leaning 
over the battlement, and gazed silently at the river. 
Again he would turn away and walk on, 

“ Yes,” he muttered slowly, clenching his hand, and 
standing immoveably, “{ will do it, and next year 
shall see Hulda the bride of Feitung, or else T shai! be 
the destroyer of my life, for I cannot endure the suffer- 
ings which I now feel,” 

* » * . * 


Music came stealing on the breeze down the river 
from Ehrenfels, now rising loud and high, now fall- 
ing and dying away in the distance. It was evening, 
and the river was tranquil, the moon shone from an 
unclouded sky, and all nature was lying in calm repose. 
The watchiires gleamed like stars from the summits 
of baronial castles, and blazed most brightly from the 
towers of Ehrenfels. At the base of the keep Hugo 
stood, accompanying the notes of a guitar with a 
voice which sounded melodiously all around. He 
stood beneath the window of Hulda’s apartment, and 
looked up to catch a glimpse of his love. While 
Feitung was so busily forming his dark designs against 
his happiness, Hugo, unconscivus of danger, sang this 
little love song: 
The moon on high illumes the sky, 
And soft the breeze comes o'er the mountains; 
I hear the flow of waves below, 
I hear the sound of gushing fountains, 
And far and wide, on every side, 
Harmonious music charms mine ear; 
AH, ail around, the soothing sound 
Of Nature's melody I hear. 
Look from above, my own true love, 
And from the turret bending over, 
List to my lay, and oh, display 
Thy beanty to thy longing lover. 
For though I love to view above 
The glories of the summer sky, 
Yet lovelier far than every star, 
Is the bright glance of Hulda’s eye! 


“Hugo,” said a gentle voice above him. 


“ Hulda,” cried Hugo. 

“Sing on,” said Hulda. ‘I would not disturb you, 
for I love to hear your voice.” 

“ How would my poor song sound with the music 
of your voice, my Hulda?” said. Hugo. 

After a short conversation, Hugo entered the castle, 
and with Hulda walked about the terrace, talking 
overa thousand plans which future time would give 
opportunity to execute. 

“ I like not that Feitung,” said Hulda, after a 
pause. “I am afraid of him. I cannot endure the 
glances which he casts at me. I fear that his thoughts 
bode no good.” 

“Tf he has dared to——.” 

“No, not that. He is always respectful. But I 
want you to be more watchful of him, and be on your 
guard. Do not get into his power.” 

“His power? What power has he? ButI fear 
hit not, and I would not have suspicion of him. You 
are too timid, my Hulda.” 

“ Perhaps so—but ob, Hugo! I fear something un- 
fortunate will come tous through this man. His keen, 
searching, hurried glances at me, and the dark scow!s 
which sometimes are cast at you, are fearful, and 
cannot but beteken harm.” 

“Oh, that is onty in his disposition. He is a 
very gloomy man, you know—but do notlet us talk 
of this. I promise to take care of myself. Come, 
drive away your anxiety—clouds do not become you, 
and they prevent the sun of your favour from shining 
on me.” 

Happy interview. Long was the weary time that 
passed away before they had another meeting so 
happy—and bitter was the sorrow which both were 
doomed to feel before their loving eyes should mect. 
And Hulda seemed to dread this, for the evening fare- 
well was spoken in sad and sorrowful tones, which 
caused a like emotion even in the joyous and cheerful 
heart of Hugo. 

* * * * * 


Every morning at carly dawn, Hugo was accustomed 
to go out alone, and with his bow and arrows to bring 
down birds, or shoot the stag upon which he might 
come by stealth. Often he would go to the foot of 
the cliff, and swim in the river, or lie upon the bank 
engaged in pleasing reflections. 

On the morning after his departure from Hulda, he 
came down to the river side at a distance from the 
castle, about half-way between it and that of Feitung. 
Here he reclined upon the bank, and was soon deeply 


engaged in thinking upon one favourite theme—the 
beautiful Hulda, He thought of her last words. 

“ Yes, I will be more careful,” he muttered to him- 
self. ‘I do not like to hear of his sinister glances at 
myself, and particularly at Hulda. If he is my friend 
why does he act so strangely? Perhaps itisnothing; 
but at any rate I will watch him.” 

A crackling among the bushes arrested his atten- 
tion. He turned quickly ronnd, but seoing nothing, 
again busied himself in pleasing thought. Another 
rustling and crackling he heard, but he did not notice 
it. At last there was the noise of steel close beside 


him. 

Quick as lightning te turned, and saw a number of 
men close to him, who, before he could move, or even 
utter an exclamation of surprise, seized him, bound 
him, gagged him, and taking him in their arms, bore 
him down the river. All this was done in an incredi- 
bly short space of time, so that thought and action 
were impossible. 

In the utmost astonishment and indignation, he 
endeavoured to burst his bonds, but they were too 
strong. The men who were carrying him were masked, 
and armed to the teeth. He did not know what kind 
of men they were, or to whom they belonged; for 
there was no badge upon them by which to judge. 
One, who seemed to be their leader, walked apart, 
apparently anxious to avoid discovery. While nar- 
rowly examining this man’s figure and walk, a thought 
flashed across Hugo’s mind which chilled his blood. 
Yet this thought was instantly driven away, and 
would perhaps not again have been entertained, had 
it not been that this man’s face. was at times turned 
toward the prisoner. He wore a mask which reached 
to the mouth, but that mouth, with its savage expres- 
sion rendered fiercer by a scar over the chin, could be 
no other than that of Feitung, 

Then Hugo knew all—knew the villain who was 
carrying him off in this base manner. Then the 
words of Hulda returned to his memory—her suspi- 
cions, her description of Feitung’s looks, all came be- 
fore him. 

But he did not know whither they wero carrying 
him—whether to death or captivity. He feared the 
villany of this man, and with agonizing thoughts he 
vainly tried to banish his anxiety for Hulda. 

Ehrenfels was strong, and all the guards were faith- 
ful, but he knew that rocky cliffs and massive walls 
were no protection against the insidious wiles of cun- 
ning. 

They carried him on, and he soon saw they were 
directing their course towards a creck, where among 
the trees that shaded its branches, he saw the mast of 
a vessel. 

They came to the creek, and placed Hugo on board, 
carrying him down below where none might see him. 
The leader conversed with them long and earnestly, 
apparently giving them directions, and after bidding 
them adieu he left, and mounting upon a steed that 
was standing near, he rode swiftly towards the castle 
of Feitung. 

The men prepared to depart. 

They pushed the vessel out into the river, hoisted 
the sail, bent to their oars, and so with wind and the 
swift current, they rapidly passed down the river. 

Hugo struggled long to break his bonds—he —* 
at the gag which prevented him from speaking or 
shouting ; he pulled and strained at the fastening of 
his hands, till his wrists bled with the violence. 

Many hours he lay there a l:elpless captive, amid 
friendly and powerful baronial castles, which rose 
upon either bank of the river. And he, the mighty 
lord of Ehrenfels, who could count six hundred re- 
tainers within his castle, even in peaceful times—he, 
who a few hours ago could summon to his aid hosts 
of noble friends, was now as helpless as his most 
miserable serf. Hada king thus sent him into cap- 
tivity, even then his mortification and vengeance 
would have been great,—but to be overcome by the 
inferior lord of Feitung—it was too much. 

But the first bitter pangs passed away, and calling 
up his fortitude, he endeavoured to meet his fate with 
firm resolution. After several days they came out 
into the sea, 

During this time the gag had remafned fastened on 
him, except when food was given him. But now, 
when at sea, he was let loose from his chains, and 
allowed to walk about the deck, He attempted to 
converse with some of the men, but could not under- 
stand them. By what he could gain from them by 
signs, however, he found out that they were Northmen, 
who, sailing up the Rhine in quest of adventures, had 
been brought over by Feitung for this purpose. 

He attempted to make them change their purpose, 
and carry him back, by offering them great treasure. 
But these men, jealous of their word of promise, 
even ina villanous undertaking, utterly refused all 
his offers. 

Many days they sailed over the sea, beaten about 
by wind and storm, and tossed by the angry waves of 
the northern sea, but at last the rugged cliffs of 








Norway appeared in the distance, hailed with Soy by 
these northern warriors, but with deep despair by 
Hugo. 

He was carried to Drontheim, where at that Hme 
King Olaf ruled. Being no ordinary prisoner, the 
king took an interest in him, and instead of making 
him a slave, lodged him within the walls of his own 
castle. Soon the story of his wrongs was told, and 
the indignant monarch swore by all that was holy 
in Scandinavia, to restore Hugo to hishome. “As 
for your revenge,” cried Olaf, “I will not interfere 
there.” 

The fame of Hugo, his wrongs, his beauty, and 
a accomplishments were soon known far and 
wide, 

His wonderful dexterity with the arrow and javelin, 
with the sword and shield, on horse and foot, made 
him the admiration of this land of warriors. And 
above all his skill in minstrelsy, united with so many 
other qualities, brought him honour. Among those 
northern princes, song’and music were always loved, 
for thus the deeds of warriors were told, and thus the 
praises of their gods were sung. And while tho skalds 
in Olaf’s court sang their lofty strains of the deeds 
of vikings, the harp of Hugo was tuned to songs 
of the beautiful ladies and valiant barons of the 
Rhine. 

“When Flarold, my son, returns, he shall take you 
home,” said Olaf. 

Harold, in accordance with the cnstom of his peo- 
ple, had sailed away on a viking expedition. Three 
years had passed since his departure, and in less than 
a year he was expected home laden with the spoils of 
the South. 


CHAPTER IL 

After Hugo’s scizure, the people of Ehrenfels were 
thrown into a fearful state of anxiety. Day after day 
they awaited his return, but still he came not. 

The ‘news of this misfortune spread over the valley 
of the Rhine, and many a friendly baron set out to 
search for him. 

A week passed away, a month, two months, and all 
hope of his life departed. All thoucht that the noble 
baron of Ehrenfels would never again be found. 

Yet his mother hoped amidst her sorrow, and vainly 
tried to imagine that some accident less terrible than 
death had befallen her beloved son. But she erew 
paler and paler, and her heart grew sick with the con- 
tinuance of this suspense. 

But there was one whose grief could not be appeased; 
one whose heart was struck with a heavier and more 
overwhelming blow. 

Along the terrace, day after day, for many a long 
month, Hulda walked, and gazed far away down tho 
river, as if watching for his return. 

Many friends of the afflicted family came to offer 
their condolence, and among them all none came oftener 
or appeared more sympathizing than the Baron von 
Feitung. His countenynce wore a gloomicr expres- 
sion, as though sorrow for Hugo's fate oppressed his 
soul, 

Tlulda received them, but shuddered whenever Fei- 
tung was near, as though in him sho recognized the 
destroyer of her lover. Often when left alone with 
him in his numerous visits sho retired with the plea of 
weakness. Feitung endured all her coldness with a 
constancy that was wonderful in him. Yet he could 
not do so always. 

Once she was about to retire, when Feitung im- 
plored her to stay for one moment. Thinking that 
perhaps he would say something about Hugo, she 
remained, 

Feitung spoke in a deep voice, that showed his in- 
tense emotion. 

“Tady Hulda, ’tis vain to mourn the dead always. 
Count Hugo is dead, and prace be to his memory. 
Yet why do you all mourn for him without ceasing ? 
A brave knight is better after death. Listen to me. 
This castle has no lord. Your castle has none but 
yourself ——” 

“Stop,” cried Hulda. “Baron von Feitung, my 
castlo and this have owners, who are as capable of 
defending it as any baron,—wiien they are sur- 
rounded *y faithful retainers. Now leave me, for I 
must go.” 

“ One moment more—Oh, grant me a moment!” cried 
Feitung, and knecling before her, he endeavoured to 
retain her with passionate gestures. 

But she sprang to her fect, aud darting at him a 
glance of intense hatred and scorn, rushed from the 
apartment. Feitung rose, and with a fearful expres- 
sion of vengeance, slowly !cft the castle, and retired to 
his home. 

The beauty of Hulda became less, day by day her 
strength failed, and always melancholy, she walked 
that memorable terrace, or remained within her cham- 
ber. Every room, every scene within the castle, was 
associated with the memory of her lover—and without, 
the beautiful scene on every side spoke only of him. At 
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last, unable to endure such continual sorrow, she sought 
some release by absence, and leaving the place where 
she and Hugo had been so happy, she departed to her 
own castle. 

It was situated about ten miles from Ehrenfels, at 
a distance from the Rhine, and by situation and forti- 
fications was exceedingly strong. Here her aged 
seneschal dwelt, and kept it safe from all attacks of 
hestile bands. In this secluded place she hoped to 
overcome her bitter sorrow, and thought that the dis- 
tance of those scenes which brought to her memory of 
Hugh would give peace to her mind. 

Ten months had passed away, and Hugo came not. 
Feitung had been busy with some dark scheme for a 
long time, and it was noticed that an unusual number 
of soldiers hovered about his castle. 

One morning Hulda sat gazing from the battlements 
of her castle, and looking at the scene which lay be- 
neath. Soon she was aware of a distant noise like 
the marching of a numerous troop. Turning her eyes 
in that direction, she saw the cause of the noise. 
From out a defile a long and martial procession came 
winding into the plains below to the sound of the 
trumpet. The complete armour of the men, and the 
flag that waved told of an attacking party. Scarcely 
had she seen it, when the bell of the castle sounded 
out its alarm. Her soldiers came rushing to the ram- 
parts, arms were collected, and all was made ready for 
defence. 

The approaching troop halted at a short distance, 
and a herald came forth bearing the device of the 
Feitung family. 

“In the name of Waldo, Baron von Feitung, I 
demand the hearing of the Lady Hulda.” 

“ The Lady Hulda hears you,” cried the seneschal. 

“The Beron von Feitung tenders his love and 
devotion to the Lady Hulda, and lays himself and his 
castle at her feet.” 

“ Tell him,” said Hulda, “ that my possessions are 
already large, and do not want the addition of 
Feitung.” 

“Then will the noble Lord Waldo, Baron von 
Feitung, add this castle and the Lady Hulda to his 
own.” 

“Let him come and try,” cried the stout old 
seneschal. 

The soldiers came on to the attack, while those in 
the castle stood ready to receive them. Large bodies 
rushed on every side, bearing scaling ladders, and en- 
deavouring to climb up the sides. They battered at 
the walls, they thundered at the gates, arrows and 
darts flew around and the clash of sword against 
sword, the clang of spear and shield, resounded 
on every side, mingled with the shouts of the warring 
hosts. The strife was kept up through the day with 
incredible energy. ‘The brave defenders of the castle 
fell fighting on every side, but far greater numbers of 
the enemy were slain. 

At night the attack ceased, and Feitung with his 
men encamped upon the plain not far away. 

All were watcliful through that night. The guard 
was large, and eften relieved, for there was much fear 
of a night attack. 

All, however, was peaceable; but on the following 
morning the attack was renewed. Feitung came at 
the head of his men encouraging them as they came 
furiously to the strife. On one side, a large body of 
men with ladders and ropes again endeavoured to 
scale the walls. On another, the soldiers by hovering 
around, feigned an attack. In another part they un- 
dermined the foundation, and sought to make a breach 
in the massive walls. At the gate, Feitung himself 
fought, conspicuous by his tall stature and the black 
plume of his helmet. The slaughter on both sides 
was severe on this day. A large breach was made in 
the wall, many of the men of Hulda were killed or 
wounded. The enemy lost men, but on account of 
their greatly superior numbers, they were better able 
to bear the loss. 

Hulda’s anxiety was great. In her extremity she 
could think of only one way to escape, and that was 
by sending some one to summon help. But how 
could this be done? It was impossible, for on every 
side the castle was closely watched. Then nothing 
was left to her but to resign herself to the will of 
heaven. 

After asleepless night, she arose, and from the top- 
most turret looked down upon the attack, which was 
again renewed. The men of Feitung pressed on, 
while her own, small in number, weak and wounded, 
struggled gallantly, but with a strength which she 
saw must soon yield. 

Suddenly, from behind the neighbouring hills, there 
sounced a long, loud trumpet peal, which rising high 
above the uproar of the battle, put an end to the strife 
for a time. The besiegers and the besieged luoked 
anxiously to the spot whence the sound emerged, and 
while the latter gathered hope, the former drew off 
from the castle and put themselves in array. 

Again it sounded,—again—and from behind the cliff 
came forth a troop of warriors—friends—for oh, 


heaven—then Hulda saw the wolf of Ehrenfels—and 
then—then, she saw no more. 

Yes, there came Hugo—and with his own valiant 
men-at-arms came on the gallant warriors of the north, 
with Harold at their head, their massive armour 
and huge halberds giving them the appearance of 

lants. 
en Ehrenfels, on to the charge !” shouted Hugo. 

“ Norway and the Norseman !” cried the deep-toned 
voice of Harold. 

And with levelled spears and uplifted batile-axes, 
they came with the force of a northern blast upon the 
astonished followers of Feitung, who could not with- 
stand the charge. They wavered, and the garrison of 
the castle pouring forth, completed their defeat. 

Harold, with his two-edged battle axe, hewed down 
all who opposed him, and Hugo, enraged at the sight 
of his enemy, drove his spear through the shield and 
plated armour, on to the heart of the base Feitung. 

* + = . * . 

There were rejoicings and festivals at Ehrenfels a 
few weeks afterwards. Feasting and dancing pre- 
vailed within, and without, Harold and his followers 
mingled the sports of the vikings with those of 
German knights. Flags waved in the breeze from 
every tower and turret, and the castle doors were 
flung wide for hospitality, for Hugo had returned, 
and Hulda was united to the noble Baron von Ehren- 
fels. J. 0, M. 





AURELIA. 


“ Miss Ma¥, Miss May—am I to be sent home? is 
it true?” 

The voice and the face were childish, suggesting 
fourteen rather than sixteen summers. Bright golden- 
hued hair hung breezily about the pretty face, a look 
of care dimmed the eyes that were dark, and clear, 
and truthful. 

“ Yos, my dear, I think that is the wish of—your 
father.” 

“ My father!” she cried, and bit her nether lip, then 
suddenly turned pale. 

“T thought—I didn’t know that—that—he was 
alive.” 

“Ttseems he is, Aury; and Mrs. Skimper writes 
me tg say that henceforth she can have nothing more 
to do with your education, as your father wishes to 
take control ef you.” 

“ May I see my aunt's letter?” asked the girl, her 
voice full of tears. 

“T—I think not;” said the straightforward Miss 
May, in some confusion. “TI think you had better be 
contented with my announcement of the fact. Your 
father has returned. He was never on good terms 
with your aunt, and she does not wish, of course, to 
interfere with his plans.” 

“Oh, why couldn’t he let me stay ?” was the half- 
passionate though unspoken cry ; and Miss May read 
the girl's disappointment in her face. =< 

Slowly and reluctantly Aurelia turned away’ 

“It’s not the best news, I fancy?” said the senior 
teacher, inquiringly, as Miss May joined her. 

“ No, poor child, and I’m so sorry for her. I think 
we had-ail learned to love her.” 

“ Yes, I for one, and the girls unanimously. Her 
truthful nature has impressed us all. She’s a kind of 
fairy—has so many gifts, and such a faculty for use- 
fulness. We shall miss that rare smile of hers, 
Susan.” 

And Susan sighed and said, “ Yes.” 

The letter had been read and put on file. It was 
evident that the hand that penned it was the hand of 
no ordinary woman. It commenced thus: 

“To the Misses May. 

“ Respectep Lapres :—I take this opportunity 
to inform you that the father of Miss Aurelia Welles- 
ley has returned. We have for years thought him 
dead; and most surely it would have been no sorrow 
to me if he had been, for he has disgraced all who 
bear his name in the time that is passed. He desires 
to take Miss Aurelia under his protection. I had fondly 
hoped to keep the child even to her womanhood. It 
is now impossible. Ten years I have looked upon 
her as my child—ten of the happiest years of my life. 
I have studied the loveliest character in her forming 
that it was ever my blessing to know; that of my 
sister, whose heart was broken. Pardon me for these 
allusions to facts upon which I should make no 
comment were they not well known. Her father was 
an actor; I think he will resume his profession; and 
do not, indeed, know that he has ever laid it aside. 
For this, as well as other things, I am sorry, but it 
cannot be helped. Enclosed please find a check for 
the quarter’s tuition. I am pleased with the progress 
of my niece; I only wish she could remain with yon 
for years longer. 

“ Very truly, etc., ArMINIA SKIMPER.” 

Aurelia went to her room, quite undecided and un- 








happy. She remembered nothing of her father, for 





he had gone away when she was two years old. |; 
was a case ef desertion. The sad wife claimed her sister's 
even, and lived only a few years to enjoy it 

hen little Aurelia was six summers old the poo; 
woman died, leaving asa legacy to her stern but loving 
sister, the golden-haired pet that bad been her only 
earthly hope and treasure. 

Aurelia had scarcely time to indulge in the luxury 
of a few tears before an announcement was made. 4 
gentleman wished to see her; he was in the parlour. 
She sprang to her feet, undecided for the moment 
turned crimson, then felt the blood surge back again 
to her heart as she whispered : 

“That must be my father; hew shall I meet him? 
I dread it, Oh, how much I dread it!” 

She was to be oned, I think. The rich exuber- 
ance of a child’s love had been crushed out by certain 
memories—that of a wasted form and a faded blue eyo 
being chiefest and saddest. 

“‘He is my father, my mother loved him once,” she 
whispered, with something almost fierce in gesturs 
and manner. “ But how shall I meet him?” 

She smoothed the pretty waves of her hair, laughed 
and sighed at the same moment, threw an absent 
glance over at the little mirror, and went tremu- 
lously forward. As she shut the door it seemed to 
her something like shutting out hope and whatever 
had made life pleasant. Slowly, and at each step 
more slowly, she went down the broad stairs. Tho 
sun streamed through the hall, illuminating with, 
golden glory the map of the world that hung against 
the right hand wall. She lingered, reading the great 
letters again and again, as though, fortified with their 
imposing size and sound, she could meet her father 
with more composure. Her hand lingered on the 
door knob, and she paused to think for a moment 
that the metal shone wondrously; then with a des- 
perate effort she found herself inside the neat, wide 
parlour. 

A gentleman stood looking from the window, his 
back toward her. The door had opened so noiselessly 
that he had not heard it. The stature was that ofa 
tall, firmly built man, though somewhat slender. He 
stood with arms folded, head erect, and masses of 
curling dark hair falling to his coat collar. Fora 
moment there was silence, then Aurelia, still timid, 
had recourse to a ruse. _ She opened the door and shut 
it hard. A start, and the stranger stood facing her. 
Was this her father? this man so youthful and beautiful, 
with the sparking, Spanish-like face, in which an ex- 
pression of sadness predominated ? 

“You had a right to expect your father,” he said, 
in an accent slightly foreign; and the smile threw 
—_ of light across the sorrow that seemed imprinted 

re. 

“You are—you are not——” trembled on the girl's 
lips, and suddenly she grew shy. 

“Tam sent by your father, who for many years has 
been very kind to me. He is a little indisposed to- 
day. Iam Manuel Nanene, and have been, since my 
unfortunate boyhood, the adopted son of Arthur Wel- 
lesley, your father.” 

“ - my father wishes me to come to him, I sup- 





“ Yes, Miss Wellesley; he has taken a furnished 
house, and expects to welcome you home to-morrov. 
Shall I tell him that you will come?” 

- shall be ready at any time he may send for 
me!” 

“A carriage will be in readiness for you to-morrov. 
Meantime, Miss Wellesley, I am too happy to find my- 
self the brother of one who [ trust will not refuse ms 
the pleasure of calling her sister.” 

There was something so subdued and tender in his 
manner, his language was so elegant, his smile 9 
wonderful, that he made aninstantaneous impression 
upor the guileless girl. 

“T forgot entirely that I was entrusted with a nots 
to you,” he said, suddenly recalling the fact; and he 
placed a sealed paper in her hand, murmured a few 
commonplaces, and was gone. 
“How very, very strange !” cried Aurelia, under her 
breath; “it is almost delightful—only so sudden—to 
have a brother where one had never dreamed of such 
thing. And he loves my father; there must be good 
in him.” 
Then she sat down by herself to read the note. 
“Sweet DavuGuTer,—I send my trustworthy 
young friend—my son, I might say—to prepare you fot 
your meeting with one who, whatever his faults may 
have been, desires to make reparation, and to take you 
to his heart. Dearest reminder of the loved.and lost, 
Ishall see you to-morrow ; till then, the joyful thought 
shall be my solace. Adien. tuve. 

“ Your father, 

“ ARTHUR WELLESLEY.” 

To practised eyes, the note would have been in- 
tensely stagey ; and even to the innocent girl it seemed 
to lack the true ring of a father's devotion; but Low 
could it be otherwise, she argued to herself ; he had 








not seen her since she was a helpless babe, and sb? 
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remembered that her mother had always excused his 

absence ; had called him unfortunate, and had che- 

rished his memory to the last. 

“Surely,” she said to herself, “if he could have 
claimed me before he would.” 

And she looked upon her possible future with less 
misgiving. 

The morrow came, and with it in the early morn- 
ing, her aunt Arminia. 

“T travelled all night, child, to see you,” she said, 
smiling, kissing her niece, and wiping the tears from 
ber eyes. 

She was not exactly prepossessing, this angular old 
lady; but Aurelia knew she was very loveable. 

“Qh, aunt, how kind of you! It might have been 
years before I saw you again. Oh, aunt, what a 
change has come!” 

“ Ah, my darling, a change I never looked for; a 
change that for me - 

She stopped. ter voice quite choked with emotion. 

“T snall aiways love you, aunt Arminia; my hap- 
piest days have been those I have passed with you; 
aid whatever happens, I know I can always claim 
your home and your heart.” 

“Yes, dear child, that’s what I came here for, to 
tell you that very soy « Your father may have re- 
formed—no doubt he has—but, brought under the 
old temptation, it is possible he may fall again. Then 
his profession so surrounds him with dangers, that 
there is ne telling what may happen. Of course he 
has, or will have, a housekeeper; I hope she may be 
a suitable woman.” 

“Oh, you cannot think he would engage any 
other!” cried Aurelia, looking up. 

“T don’t want to think so; but a mind so ill regu- 
lated as hig scarcely stops to foresee consequences. I 
must believe, however, that, knowing his daughter's 
circumstances and society for the last few years to 
have been of the purest kind, he will not introduce 
anything questionable in his own home. You see I 
am frank—I have a poor opinion of him. He broke 
my sister’s heart.” 

“Oh, aunt Arminia, don’t say that; indeed, you 
will make me feel it is a sin to go with him.” 

“No, child; honour thy father is an explicit com- 
mand; and remember, I may be mistaken. Perhaps 
he has reformed; and then, as I said before, if it 
should happen that he makes your life miserable, come 
to me. 

Again and again Aurelia was on the point of speak- 
ing about the young protégé ef her father; why she 
did not, she could not herself have told. Perhaps the 
novelty of the matter sealed her lips. At all events, 
her aunt went away ignorant of the fact. 

At twelve o’clock Aurelia was dressed, and impa- 
tiently awaiting the arrival of her father. He did 
not come, however; but the young man, her new 
found brother, made his appearance, with a middle- 
aged, fine-looking woman, whom he introduced as 
Mrs. Sage, the housekeeper. Aurelia took her leave 
of the teachers, not without tears, and entering the 
carriage, was driven rapidly away. 

“T see on all those great posters the name of Signor 
Banille,” said Aurelia, ‘‘and I have noticed the 
aneren of his coming for weeks. Who is 

e ” 

The housekeeper and Manuel exchanged glances. 

“T suppose I may as well tell you; I am Signor 
Banille,” said the latter. 

“ You, too, an actor!” exclaimed the young girl, 
with an accent of surprise. 

“T, too,” he repeated, quietly, almost mournfully ; 
“I was brought up to the profession; but the stage is 
not my solace; I have another and a higher art on 
which I lavish my worship.” 

“Painting, my dear; he paints beautifully,” said 
the housekeeper, aside. 

“ And this is home!” cried Aurelia, standing on the 
steps that led to a handsome house. 

Manuel rang the bell, it was answered by a tall, 
well-dressed servant, and the two, Manuel and Aure- 
lia, were ushered into a little side room, where the 
young girl awaited, not without trepidation, the ap- 
pearance of her father. 

He came in af last, tall and handsome in appear- 
ance, and bearing few of the marks of years. Why, 
Aurelia could not have told, but she half expected to 
see an old man with a head silvered. by age, i 
of the pale, intellectual-looking personage who came 
slowly forward, attired in a rich purple velvet dress- 
ing gown. 

“So this is my iittle girl; as I fancied her,” he 
said, with a slight show of emotion; “my child, your 
father blesses you.” 

_Aurelia would have fallen on her knees, but that 
his gestures were so extraordinary. Manuel stood 
by half smiling, his dreamy gaze riveted upon his 
Lew sister. 

“T would have gone fer you, my child, but that my 
doctor has forbidden me the open air for some days 
tocome. And now, welcome to Wellesley House; be 


its guardian angel, its queen, and all else within shall 
be your humble and very devoted subjects.” 

“T will try to make you happy, father,” faltered 
Aurelia. 

“ Father! at last I hear the sweetest words that 
ever fell on mortal ears. Blessiugs on you, my child 
—heaven's choicest blessings rest on your young 
head. I will try to make you happy. You shall 
have masters, my purse is at your disposal ; Manuel, 
here, shall perfect you in drawing; if anything more 
is needed, express the wish and it is yours.” 

Aurelia could have smiled at his exaggerated tone 
and manner, but that she saw his eyes were filled 
with tears. 

“ Dear father, you are very kind,” she murmured. 

“Oh, heaven! she calls me dear father—listen, 
Manuel, son of my heart—she calls me dear father. 
Thauks, thanks; now, indeed, I feel that yonder 
sweet angel has forgiven me.” 

Aurelia understood that “ yonder sweet angel ” was 
the mother who had died in her youth; and at that 
moment forgot that the man before her had ever been 
other than kind and generous. 

“T think,” said Manuel) one day, when he was 
instructing her in the art of drawing, “that your 
father’s faults were the result of tkoughtlessness. 
He was devoted to the stage, and all your mother’s 
friends discouraged her from the first, and prophe- 
sied she would come to grief, chiefly because he was 
an actor.” 

“ But are not acters almost always terrible people ?” 
asked Aurelia. 

He smiled as he answered, “ By no means, my dear 
sister. I allow, frankly, that the profession is open to 
serious objectiens ; that its temptations te idleness and 
luxury are very many; but [ cannot believe that 
actors are necessarily evil because they axe such. 
Fortify a man with good principles, and I don’t care 
where you put him; if he is a man, he will walk 
through the evil as three good men of old walked 
through the flames. Your father would have been 
thoughtless and extravagant under auy circumstances; 
he was an only child, and nearly ruined by a too in- 
dulgent mother.” 

“Was your father an actor?” asked Aurelia. 

An expression of intense pain clouded the fine face. 
Then he staggered back, suddenly grew pale, and the 
pencil fell from his hand. , 

“Oh, what haveI said? You are ill!” she cried, 
springing up in alarm. 

“ No, no ;” he recovered himself and smiled; but it 
was a ghastly effort. 

“ Let us go on,” he said, “ your shading is defective 
here.” 

From that moment Manuel seemed changed. He 
deveted himself more assiduously to his art, rising by 
daylight, keeping his room, except for the hours of 
rehearsal and the little time he spent with Aurelia. 
She tried to find solace in the new occupations which 
she had become interested in, the intellectual society 
to which her father introduced her; but there was a 
weariness at her heart for which she could not 
account. 

“TI will go to Aunt Arminia,” she said one day at 
the breakfast table. 

- “You will not stay long,” said her father, a cloud 
on his face; “I can’t do without my little girl.” 

“No, father, ouiy a week.” 

“ And when you come back I shall be gone,” said 
Manuel. They were ajone.. 

She looked up at him: some thought jarred him. 
“ At all events, I will bea man about it,” he said, 
and went straight up to her. 

“ Aurelia, I love you.” 

Her eyes fell, her colour went and came. 
“But I do not ask your love in return. 
me and I will tell you why.” 

She followed him passively into his studio. 
ture stood there, just finished. 

“T call it * Sentenced,’” he said. 

Aurelia gazed breathless. A manin the dock, his 
face bowed in his hands, his whele body convulsed; 
@ woman, young and beautiful, faint, or dead, in aseat 
near by, a lovely infant clinging to her knees. 

“My history!” he said, trembling. “My father 
was sentenced to transportation, and to be branded, 
for forgery. ‘here he is—this is my mother—this is 
myself.” 

“Well!” It was all she could say. 

“We all went. My mother only lived a few years. 
Your father saw me in Melbourne, was pleased to 
think that I had some genius. He adopted and trained 
me to his profession. I did not see my father for fif- 
teen years. When I did, he was dying. He had 
found gold, he was sick; but the felon’s brand was 
upon his shoulder. Oh, Aurelia! pure and good, this 
is hard to tell you. Your father is using the fortune 
he left for my benefit—it was his wish; the wish of 
the man who condemned me to misery.” 

“And why to misery?” whispered the girl, after a 
moment’s silence. 
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“ Because I love you; who, pure and beautiful as 
you are, could not consent to wed the son of a felon. 
Oh, is it for this I have striven with all my might to 
be an honourable man, that no one, through my crime, 
should be brought to shame?” 

With a strong cry of anguish he bowed his head 
upon his clasped hands. 

But two arms were thrown lovingly about his neck, 
and a voice whispered in his ear, “I do love you fer 
yourself; not for father or fortune.” 

Oh, these words were life to him—hope, ecstasy. Ho 
looked up, such tears in his eyes as only the noblest 
natures can weep. He hardly dared to believe this 
great, this wonderful happiness. But she assured him ; 
for just now her heart had been opened to her. Before, 
the love she felt was sealed. Now, she knew what had 
oppressed her so—why she longed to fly from the 
present. 

Nevertheless, the visit was made, and Aunt Arminia 
was won over by a promise from Manuel that he in- 
tended to devote himself to art in tie way of im- 
mortalizing his name on canvas. And he has done it. . 
After his marriage, which was as splendid as her 
father could devise (and his congratulations would 
need a chapter by itself), he travelled with his wife to 
Italy ; and you and I have looked upon his pictures 
with wonder and admiration. M. A. D. 


Currous Bequests.—On Good Friday morning, 
after Divine service at the church of Allhallows, 
Lombard Street, London, the sermon being preached 
by the Rev. J. Popham, the quaint gift of a penny and 
a packet of raisins to each of sixty of the younger 
scholars of Christ’s Hospital was made in accordance 
with the will of Peter Symonds, dated 1586. Under 
the testator’s will it has also been the custom to 
distribute at Whitsuntide, sixty loaves to poor persons, 
the distribution having, as directed, taken place over 
Symonds’ grave, in Liverpool Street, Bishopsgate. The 
spot is now covered by the railway terminus, and last 
year the distribution took place in the vestry of St. 
Botolph’s Church, Bishopsgate. Peter Symonds’ 
curious gift of pennies and plums is paralleled by a 
bequest made to the parish of St. Peter, Cornhill, for 
the purpose of buying fagots to burn heretics. Now- 
a-days heretics and their friends object to being burnt, 
so the gift is notapplied, liko Symonds’, in the way 
originally designed by the donor, but is put to a better 
purpose. The parish books of St. Peter’s record a 
yet more curious gift. It is, we believe, in the shape 
of a rent-charge on certain property, to be applied to 
the destruction of ladybirds in the parish. The spot 
would appear to have been iufested with these insects 
once upon a tine—hence a premium for their anaihila- 
tion being given. At Alliallows, in addition to the 
gifts to the Blue-boys, sixpence each was given to 
children of the Langbourn schools, who attended the 
service, aud ashilling each and a loaf toa number of 
poor persons. The distribution was performed by the 
churchwarden, Mr. E. R. Rigby. 


ARCHAZOLOGY.—Jerusalem alone would furnish an 
ample field in this department. What is above ground 
will be accurately known when the present survey is 
completed; but below the surface hardly anything has 
yet been discovered. The Tombs of the Kings on 
Mount Zion—the course of the Tyropceon Valley—the 
real extent of the Temple inclosure—the site of the 
Tower of Antonia—of the Palace of Herod—of Ophel 
—of the Pool of Bethesda—the position of the towers 
of Hippicus and Psephinus—the spring and conduit 
of Hezekiah—are all awaiting excavation ; and it is 
not too much to anticipate that every foot in depth of 
the “sixty feet of rubbish ” on which the city stands, 
will yield most interesting and important matter for the 
Archeologist and the Numismatist. Beyond the Holy 
City the country is full of sites which cannot fail amply 
to repay examination. Of these a few only may be enu- 
merated:—Mount Gerizim, possibly the Moriah of 
Abraham's sacrifice, certainly the Holy Place of the 
Samaritans, containing the stones whieh they allege 
to have been brought up by Israel from the bed of the 
Jordan—the valley of Shechem, the earliest settlement 
of Jacob in the Holy Land, with his Well and the 
Tomb of Joseph—Samaria, with the traditional tombs 
of John the Baptist and others, and with the extensive 
remains of Herod’s edifices—the splendid Roman cities 
along the coast, Cassarea of Herod and St. Paul—Anti- 
patris—the once-renowned harbours of Jamnia and 
Gaza—the mounds and other remains of Jiljilieh, pro- 
bably the Gilgal which contained the Great College of 


“Prophets in the days of Elijah and Elisha—the For- 


tress and Palace’ of Herod at Jebel Fureidis—the 
Tombs (probably those of Joshua) at Tibneh—the 
mounds at Jericho—the numerous remains in the Val- 
ley of the Jordan—Bethshean, one of the most ancient 
cities of Palestine, with remarkable remains of Roman 
and probably still earlier date—Jezreel, with the 
Palace of Ahab and Jezebel—the Assyrian monument 
of Tell es Salhiyeh, near Damascus, and Kamoa el 
Hurmul north of Baalbec. 
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Oyster Liqvor.—The liquor of oysters is not sim- 
ply sea water, than which it contains less salt and 
more organic matter. When shaken with ether, it 
deposits some albuminous matter containing 8°75 per 
cent. of nitrogen. The liquor probably plays some 
part in the nourishment of the oyster, the weight of 
which is always nearly equal to that of the liquor. 
The following is the composition of the liquor :— 


Water. ‘ 95°888 

Salts . a . " 3-022 

Nitrogenised matter . 0560 

Non-nitrogenised matters . - 0529 
Subjoined are the relative weights of shells, flesh, and 


liquor in a dozen oyster, weighing 1,482 grammes :— 
Shells . ° ° - 21209 
Flesh . A , : : 112 
Liquor. ‘ : : . 102 
By converting the nitrogen of the oyster into nutritive 
matter, M. Payen calculates that a dozen oysters repre- 
sent in nitrogenised matter only the tenth of a man’s 
ration. 

Aw American paper states that just after noon on 
the Sunday prior to the assassination, four large eagles 
appeared together over the dome of the Capitol at 
Washington, circling around the head of the Goddess 
of Liberty. It was taker at that time to be a good 
omen of the time coming, and yet so soon falsified by 
the nation being plunged in sorrow, and universal 
and sincere regret prevailing over the whole civilized 
world, 

Danish INpustRtAL Exmiprrion.—The Danish 
papers contain intelligence that the Government has 
resolved to hold an industrial and artistic exhibition at 
Copenhagen in 1866. A committee has been formed 
for the purpose, consisting of twenty-five members, 
presided over by the Crown Prince Frederick. The 
chairman of the committee is Councillor Forchhammer. 
The exhibition is to be opened on the 1st June, 1866, 
in the riding-house of the Castle of Christianborg, 
and will include raw stuffs, a9 well as manufactured 
goods and objects of art. 








HADASSAH. 


——— 
CHAPTER III. 
Love is not love 
That alters when it alteration finds, 
Or bends with the remover to remove; 
Oh, no! it is an ever-fixed mark, 
That looks on tempests, and is never shaken. 
Shakespeare. 

Time went on, and Madeline was convalescent. 
During those weeks of illness Gerald Churchill had 
been treated as a valued friend by his master. When 
Madeline was the feeblest, the old man would drive 
the watchers from the bedside, and beg his clerk to 
share his vigil, and so it was Gerald’s hand that often 
held medicines and reviving cordials to those sweet 
lips, bathed the pallid brow, and stirred the air with 
tufts of gorgeous feathers. After she began to con- 
valesce rapidly, he was called to wheel her arm-chair 
to the window, to gather flowers from the conservatory, 
to read, or sing as her moods changed ; and it must be 
confessed that Madeline’s eyes brightened, and her 
cheek flushed as she received his attentions. Fora 
time he gave himself madly up to love's thraldom, but 
when she was able to go down to dinner, and receive 
the homage and congratulations of the world, he awoke 
from his dream, and once more realized the distance 
between Madeline Verne and her father’s clerk. 

It was on May-day, that Victor de Vaudreuil in- 
vited the banker, Madeline, and several other friends 
to witness the launching of his new yacht. It was to 
be named “LA MapeE rye,” and she was to christen 
it. Gerald Churchill heard the project discussed, and 
an irresistible impulse drew him to theshipyard where 
the launch was to take place. He obtained a position 
whence he would have a good view without being 
observed, and awaited the arrival of the party. He 
had not been there long, when Victor de Vaudreuil 
came dashing into the yard, mounted on his superb 
roan steed, and Churchill thought he had never seen 
him in such high spirits. 

“ Ho, there!” cried the master-builder, “ what name 
is this craft to have?” 

“T shall call her Madeline,” rejoined De Vaudreuil, 
reining in his horse beside the sturdy artisan. 

. > a your wife, perhaps,” observed the ship- 
uudaer, 

“No, I am still a bachelor.” 

“ For your sister, then.” 

“You nistake, sir, I have neither brother nor sis- 


er. 
_“Ah! I understand;” and Richard Roe glanced 
ro ma at De Vaudreuil; “’tis for your sweet- 
eart.” 
_* Right, at last!” exclaimed the young man, and 
Lis laugh rang cheerily out on the spring breeze, 
“ Well,” suid the artizan, “if she’s as handsome aud 





jaunty a craftas the yacht yoader, you've reason to 
be proud of her.” 

“‘ Handsome !” ejaculated De Vaudreuil, “that word 
doesn’t describe my lady-love. By Jove! she’s beau- 
tiful, dazzling, divine! There—there she is, in that 
foremost carriage—you shall soon see for yourself 
whether or no I’ve spoken the truth, with regard to 
her.” 

As he spoke, he pointed with his gold-mounted rid- 
ing-whip to three elegant equipages, which had just 
drawn up hard by the ship-yard, and galloped off to 
welcome his guests, The carriage he had designated 
in speaking to Richard Roe wasa sumptuous landeau, 
drawn by two milk white blood horses, and leaning 
back against the cushions with royal grace, sat 
Madeline Verne, while opposite reclined the old 
banker. 

Victor de Vaudreuil leaped from his saddle, and 
handed Madeline from the landeau. Ohurciiill writhed 
as he saw him lift the small hand fo his lips, and then 
draw her hand within his own, and after bidding the 
rest of the party follow, led her on towards the yacht, 
with many a low word, which he douLted not was full 
of tenderness. 

“Zounds !” exclaimed the master-builder, as Made- 
line swept past him; “I thought I’d seen some pretty 
women in my day, but I never saw her match. This 
Mr. da Vaudrole is a fortunate man !” 

The other artizans dropped their tools, and stared at 
her, «1: the poor little urchins that had come into the 
yard for a basket of fuel, paused to gaze at the strange 
lady, who moved by, with her rich robes trailing 
against the timbers, and a tuft of ostrich feathers nod- 
ding above her brow. 

The party were soon on the yacht’s deck, and their 
chit-chat and laughter came ringing to Churchil!’s 
ear. Then there was the usual stir; the sound of the 
plane, the hammer, and the axe ; the adjusting of the 
huge timbers, and the final survey by the master- 
builder, but at last the christening ceremony began. 
The banker's clerk started and y Bee forward in 
intense anxiety, as De Vaudreuil led Madeline to the 
place provided for her. A gorgeous canopy had been 
raised, and beneath it in a throne-like chair sat 
Madeline. No queen ever looked more royal thau she, 
when she rose from her seat, and stood there erect 
and stately. A dress of violet-coloured velvet fell 
about her in ample folds; a ‘crimson mantle lined 
with ermine was gathered over her shoulders with 
careless grace; her hat had been removed, and her 
hair knotted back with a golden comb starred with 
amecthysts and diamonds. In her right hand she held 
a massive golden goblet, all ablaze with jewels, and 
with red wine mantling to its brim. 

“ Beautiful yacht,” she exclaimed, “ with this wine 
I christen thee ‘ La Mapetrvg,’ and thus christened, 
commit thee to the waves !” 

At’ that moment she poured the contents of the 
goblet upon the deck, and the vesscl, loosened from 
its fastenings, glided like a sea-bird over the sun-lit 
waters. 

Wild cheers rang up from those on deck, the 
artisans on shore, and thespectators who had gradually 
assembled to witness the launch. Victor de Vaud- 
reuil had drawn Madeline a little aside, and in his 
most musical tones he murmured : 

“ Miss Verne, you have done mea great favour— 
how shall I thank you ?” 

Madeline smiled, and made some playful rejoinder, 
for she wished if possible to defer the declaration 
which might be trembling on his lips. If he had 
intended to propose to her before leaving the vessel, 
her manner foiled him, and he could only say mentally, 
as he had many times during their acquaintance: 

“ Well, I will bide my time!” 

He wasresolved, however, that the day should nat 
end without an avowal of his passion, and proposed 
a sail in another yacht he owned, a league or so down 
the Thames, and disembarking at a place where 
there was a pleasant grove, and they would spend 
the lst of May after the fashion of the olden times. 
The objections which the ladies of the party made 
were overruled, and when Madelirte, who was not 
yet strong, declared that she feared the fatigue of the 
jaunt would be too much for her, the old banker and 
De Vaudreuil both assured her the change would ke 
a benefit. 

The same impulse which had prompted-Churchill ta 
witness the launch led him to the wharf where the 
pleasure-seekers were to embark. 

He saw Victor de Vaudreuil han@ Madeline across 
the richly-carpeted plank, which stretched from the 
pier to the yacht, and watched the jaunty craft as she 
drifted down the stream. 

“ Why not follow them?” he muttered, 

And suiting the action to the word, he hired a sail- 
boat, aad was soon skimming over the waters. 

It was long past noon when they reached Beech 
Grove, and mooring the yacht, the gay party strolled 
into the wood. 

“ Now,” said Victor de Vaudreuil, “ we will have a 








coronation, and a dance round yonder May-pole. \Vho 
shall be Muy Queen? ” 

“You shall choose for yourself,” cried one of ths 
gentlemen, and the others assented. 

“ Then it shall be Miss Madeline Verne!” 

And the gallant speaker lifted his hat, and boweg 
low to the girl. 

A pleasant tumalt ensued. 

A crown of May flowers was soon woven, and Ds, 
Vaudreuil himself placed it on Madeline’s head; then 
led her to a carved oaken chair, which had been broug)t 
from the ship’s cabin, and seating her, bent the knee 
in homage. Others followed his example, and as the 
last rose to its .vet. De Vaudreuil exclaimed ; 

.“ Three times three for Queen Madeline!” 

“Ave! aye!” 

And cheer upon cheer went ringing through the 
cool, dim arches of the wood. 

A collation was now served, and though the mas- 
ter of the /éte would furnish no wine, delicious coffee, 
made and enjoyed as it only can be in the open air, 
and some rare Oriental drinks, were freely dispensed; 
and the song, the laugh, and the jest passed from lip 
to lip. 

When the repast was over, the revellers commenced 
old-fashioned dances round the May-pole; Madeline 
was Victor de Vaudreuil’s partner in the first set, and 
many succeeding ones, and the banker looked on appe- 
rently much pleased. 

At length, late in the afternoon, and just be- 
frre the party were ready to embark for London, 
the lover led her away, and sinking at her feet, mur- 
mured: 

“ Madeline! beautiful Madeline! it is no feignei 
homage I bave paid you to-day. You have long been 
my heart’s queen—my destiny is in‘ your hands! | 
have no words to tell you how madly I leve you; but 
you must have read it fn every look, tone and act. 
Oh! am I presumptuous if Task a return? I have 
begged your father’s sanction, and he replied, ‘God 
speed your wooing !’” 

“Monsieur de Vaudreuil,” rejoined Madeline, “asa 
friend I hold you in high esteem; but, I regret to say 
it—'tis always painful to me—I do not reciprocate the 
wild love of which you speak, and it would be sheer 
injustice should I accept you, when my heartcould not 
go with my hand.” 

There was a brief pause, and then the suitor con- 
tinued: 

“Madeline, I could not bring myself to believe that 
you already love me as I adore you, but do not drive 
me from you in despair! Let me hope on. I believe 
you are ‘still fancy free,’ and if so, I cannot give up 
the idea of winning you in time.” 

The glow which lad burned on Madeline’s cheek 
surged over her brow and neck; her eyelids drooped, 
her lips quivered, but she could not articulate » 
word. : 

“Come ! come!” called two or three ladies, breaking 
in upon a téte-d-téte which was growing painful to 
Madeline. “ We must not stay a moment longer. Ii 
is suuset; and some of us have engagements for tho 
evening.” 

“ Well, like a true knight, I must obey your con- 
mands!” replied De Vaudreuil ; “even at so great s 
sacrifice as leaving this beautiful grove. Marshal 
your forces, and follow me!” 

And offering his arm to Madeline, he led the way to 
the yacht. 

For hours Gerald Churchilf had haunted the grove 
like a restless ghost. 

He saw Madeline crowned by Victor de Vaudreuil, 
floating through the dance with him, and wandering 
away amid the trees; indeed it seemed that wherever 
slie moved he was her shadow. 

The last time the clerk turned to gaze at her through 
a leafy screen, she sat in the high-backed chair in 
which she had received the homage of her subjects 
The light of the waning day shot through the bougls 
of the great beeches, and struck across her head, len/- 
ing a richer tinge to the tawny gold of her hair, aul 
touching the jewelled comb ‘with sparks of flawe. 
Her white hands were arranging a wreath around tle 
neck of De Vaudreuil’s greyhound, and her head ws 
bent as she listened to the love-song which the gil- 
lant Frenchman was singing to the musie of bis gui- 
tar. His face was full of impassioned tenderness, iis 
attitude one of perfect grace; and Churchill thonght * 
would be no wonder if Madeline Verne’s heart shoul! 
yield to a wooing so romantic and courtly. 

With the scene engraven on his brain, he left tlie 
grove, and springing into his boat, trimmed the sails 
with a skilful hand. 

The wind was favourable, and ere long he trod 
streets of London. 

Had you looked upon his face then, you would hav? 
perceived that it had grown rigid with some ste” 
‘purpose; his step, too, was quick and firm. as le 
walked on, 

He had not gone far, ere he saw the following hant- 
bill posted at the windows of a little shop : 
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—— 
“Reoruitixe Orricr.— One Thousand Men 
Wanted—To be sent to India immediately ! ” 
Gerald Churchill entered the office, and enrolled 
his name as @ soldier of the British Crown. 

« And now,” said he, as he flung down the pen and 
strode to and fro, “how soon shall we sail? Yor my 

art, I am anxious to be off.” 

The officer muttered an oath, adding: 

“ That's the right spirit, young man. I don’t like 
these recruits that come here daily whimpering about 
their wives and sweethearts, and hoping the regiment 
they belong to won't be filled for another month.” 

“][ have neither father nor mother, brother nor 
sister, wife nor sweetheart,” exclaimed Churchill, with 
a bitter smile. “I cannot rest till I get away from 
London. i never want to see its streets nor hear its 
din more.” ; 

He spoke veliemently, but the officer took no notice 
of it then, and after a few hurried inquiries the new 
recruit disappeared. 

Meanwhile the pleasure-party drifted homeward, 
Madeline reclining on a sofa in the cabin, while the 
music of Victor de Vaudreuil’s flute floated to her ear 
apd out over the waters. The banker's carriage was 
waiting at the pier, and, at the old man’s invitation, 
de Vaudreuil took # seat in the landeau. 

Whirling through the streets, they soon reached 
Leopold Verne’s mansion, and the lover led Madeline 
up'the steps. They comversed a moment ina low 
tone, and then the Frenchman sauntered away, kiss- 
ing his hand to Madeline till he was lost to sight. 

Madeline and her father were moving through the 
hall, when Churchill advanced to meet them. The 
light of the glittering lustre, suspended to ‘the fres- 
coed ceiling, struck across his face, revealing its@eath- 
like pallor, its weary, forlorn expression. 


and moved forward. “I can only reiterate my father’s 
regrets that you are to leave England,” she murmured, 
“thank you again for a service whica none of us can 
forget, and hope you may be prosperous and happy in 
your new vocation.” 

The young man dared not trust himself to speak, 
but he clasped her extended band. It was coli as ice. 
For an instant their eyes met, and Churchill's love 
Clamoured foy utterance, but he crushed it back and 
said only: 

* Good-by and God bless you, Miss Verne!” 

The next moment he was in the street, and like Gne 
in a dream the poor girl ascended the broad stair- 
case and tottered to her chambér. Béthed tn the soft 
mooniight, it wore an air of luxuridusiquiet, but there 
Was no rest for Madeline. 

“Oh, Gerald!” she moaned, “Wwe Have parted for 
ever; my heart is breaking, breaking, and for you! 
God knows I have wrestled With a love which I feared 
would be hopeless; I have exerted'@very effort to#ub- 
due it, but in vain. By day, an@im the still watches 
of the night, it haunts me—it ‘will mot be thrust aside! 
Even when, to please my father, T%aecept the ‘atten- 
tions of others, his image is contittually rising before 
me. Half the girls in London envy'me nty conquest 
of Victor de Vaudreuil, and I wish for "s sake I 
could return his love, but Im not ‘ free’ as 
he supposes me. Once, and once only, tafiy lifetime, 
can I love, and to my death-day Oburcbill will 


hold the first place in my heart. AM ‘miy real happi- 
ness for three years has been linked with him; and 
chance meetings when I went to @iie banking-houso, 
or he was sent to me with some message ; his rescu- 
ing me from unknown enemies, Who would have poi- 
soned me, and his kind care when I was ill, have made 


the’sunshine of my life. How can I4ive—what will 


“Mr. Verne,” he said, in a voice Which vo eft icine be when he is gone? ‘Allis! I durst not 


could render quite firm, “I have been awaiting ‘you 
some time in the library.” 

“ Has anything happened? Have the Belgian letters 
arrived ?” 

“No, sir; I came to tell you that I have resolved 
tochange my mode of life—indeed I have altéady 
enlisted in the 34th Regiment, and shall sail for India 
as soon as the necessary arrangements can be 
made.” 

“ Enlisted! Going off to India!” cried Leopold 
Verne; “ whiy, ad, youastonish me! Haven't I been 
a good master ?” 

“The best of masters, sir!” And Churchill's tones 
were tremtlous with deep feeling. 

“Then why do you leave mein my old age? My 
sight grows dim—l’m getting infirm, and you, you 
are young and strong, anid clear-headed ; besides, you 
understand my affairsas well asI do. You areblind 
mad, boy! If you had staid here, you might have 
been in @ prosperous business of your own ina few 
years ; but now you set yourself up as.a target for 
those bleod-thirsty savages, and you'll be a dead 
man in six months.” — 

At Churehill’s announcement, Madeline had sunk 
breathless upon @ velvet-cushioned seat. Was ‘ite 
half-smothered ery which broke from ‘her white ‘lips 
as her father coneluded his dismal prophecy? If so, 
he was teo much astonished at his clerk’s wild freak, 
ashe deemed it, to notice her sndden anguish. 

“ T tell you,” he continued, “glory is dearly bought.” 

A wan smile flickered over Churchill's features as 
he rejoined: 

“I have no thirst for glory, sir; but Iam willing, 
if need be, to fight and die for old England.” 

“ Ah,” Bald -the banker, “ you are enthusiastic at 
twenty-four; when you come to my time of life you 
will tuink differently.” 

“ Perhaps so,” responded Churchill ; “and now let 
me add that it-is'mot without a pang I leave you. I 
uclievel.can, however, recommends clerk who will 
wake my place good.” 

“ Thea I suppose I must "bid you .good-bye, lad. 
Well, be as faithful a soldier as you have been a clerk, 
aud the Crewn will have no reason to-complain.” 

Churebill wrang. the old man’s hand, warmly 
thanked him for ell his kindness, and tried to nerve 
himself for the severest ordeal through which he bad 


loved, without betraying his secret. 
‘Madeline, child, where are you?” cried her father, 
glancing round the hall. 
a am here, papa; Isat down to rest,” was the low 
teply. ; 
“ Why, how:pale you look!” exclaimed the banker, 
as his eye fell.on her white-face. 
‘lam very weary, pape.” 
“I suppose so; the day's jaunt has been fatiguing 
for one not yet strong; but-before you go up to your 
oom, come and bid Ghurchill ‘adieu. Per you 
heard him tell me he had enlisted, and expects to be 
of for India soon.” 
“Yes, sir.” And Madeline’s voice had.e strangely 
hollow tone, her ‘eyelids seemed heavy with unshed 
tears,’ and her whole frame was tremulous as she rose 


s 


4° With @ convulsive shudder she ®ank down and 
‘wept, NOt like a young girl at some Svanescent grief, 
but 2 Woman, who sees her fondest hope drifting 
> storm whieh has wrecked it. 
hat 
With not even the green spots nor sovling waters 
which reffesh the ‘and his train of 
thirsty caiiels, and it’seemed asif years passed over 
her in those few brief hours. 

At length, in sheer exhaustion, she fell asleep, and 
lay there, her weary head pillowed by her folded arms, 
her cheek burning with a feverish flush, and her hair, 
with the jewelled comb still glitteriag in its meshes, 
falling in tawny lengths about her, while the rich 
robe and the ermine-lined mantle swept in gorgeous 
waves round the recumbent figure. 

In that umquiet slumber slie lived over the past, 
and ever and anon babbled of dreams, which showed 
that, sleeping or waking, her heart was full of Gerald 
Churchill. 

We will now return to the banker's clerk. 

On leaving the mausion of his emp!syer, his brain 
whirled, his sight grew dim, and mechanically be 
walked on for some time. 

“ Methought,” he at length muttered, when he had 
in a measure mastered his emotion, “‘methought I read 
love in Madeline’s white, wistful face to-night, and her 
hand was cold as it clasped mine, but I was a feol to 
think that were it not for the old gentleman’s ambitious 
projects, I might win her. She is grateful; our part- 
ing vaturally recalled the terrible associations con- 
nécted with her rescue, and this accounts for her pale- 
néss ; besides, she said she was very weary—I should 
be mad to hope she will cherish my memory, as I 
would give worlds to have her, when I am gone. 
Women are a fiekle race, I believe; if she does care 
for «me, Victor de Vaudreuil’s flatteries will soon 
eclipse my silent homage; I ‘should not be afraid to 
wager that she will be his bride by the time I reach 
India.” 

With these bitter reflections, he struck into the 
unpretending street where he had lodgings, and was 
ete‘long locked in hisown room. But there wasfever 
in his bleod; his chamber seemed like a prison, and 
he rushed out, and strode on till he reached St. James’ 
Park. The cool breeze fanned his flushed brow, the 
quiet stars and the calm face of the moon, setting 
beyond the spires and domes of the great city, had a 
seothing influence upon him, and he felt stronger and 
nae for his communion with Nature and Nature’s 

od. 

“T must aot linger here!” he exclaimed; ‘there is 
much to be done ere I leave England. Perhaps in 
India I shall find ‘some Lethe where I can drink 
oblivion; if net, I must look where I once told Leopold 
Verne to look—heavenward, and bear x7 burden like 
a brave, true man.” 

He. rose from the greensward where he had been 
reclining, and retraced his steps to Lindall Row. He 
was at the foot of the dim and narrow staircase, when 
a figure brushed against him. 

“Are you Gorald Churchill?” asked an unfamiliar 
voice. 





her life-path looked dreary as a desert, | 





“Yes—what would you?” 

* Another plot has been framed, sir—a plot to mur- 
der Madeline Verne! I fear that even now her father’s 
house may be in flames.” 

“Leopold Verne’s house on fire! Good heavens !” 
exclaimed the young man. “I must try to save Made- 
line once more!” and with the speed of wings he darted 
away. 

The banker’s mansion was at length reached, and 
with love, fear and horror blending in his gaze, 
Churchill lifted his eyes to the wing in which Made- 
line’s apartments were located. Great heaven! the 
fire demon was already at his work! his red robes 
trailed in lurid splendour along the walls—his foot- 
prints were visible in the latticed verandah, where 
Madeline had loved to walk, and Churclil) had often 
promenaded with her during the happy days of her 
convalescence ; in the conservatory, through whose 
crystal walls you could see fiery vines, trees and 
blossoms, casting a livid glare on tanks and fountains 
of marble and jasper, whose waters were transmuted 
into pools and jets of blood’; in the plot of grqund on 
which the boudoir windows opened, and where the 
grass had grown crisp and the early roses been 
scorched by his breath ; and upon the Moorish roof, 
whose central dome glowed like a ball of fire, while 
the slender minarets were pillars of flame. Where- 
ever the eye turned in that part of the building it met 
flame, and so quietly had the cruel deed been perform- 
ed that no alarm had been given. 

Leopold Verne’s house was burning down over his 
head, and yet neither he nor his daughter were aware 
of their danger—the whole family slept on, never 
dreaming that a terrible death awaited them unless 
they were rescued. Churchill's soul sickened at tlie 
thought, and his first effort to arouse the sleepers 
proved fruitless ; strong emetion clioked his utterance, 
but he regained hiscomposure sufficiently to shout: 

“Fire! Frias! Fire!” 

Still the mansion was wrapped in silenee, if we ex- 
cept the hiss of the flames, as they crept on, on, on. 

“Pre! Pree!” be shrieked again. “ Leopold 
Verne, your house isin flames! Madeline! Madeline! 
Madeline!” and ‘each time his tones grew more im- 
pressive. “Wake! Wake! or you are lost—lost !” 

These words, ringing out like a bugle-blast, broke 
sharply in upon the girl’s dreams. Indeed, had her 
soul been wandering on the verge of the dread un- 
known, it would have called her back. She started, 
muttering drowsily: 

“Ol! how real it seemed—I thought—thought 
Gerald was calling me!” 

At this juncture that wild, agonizing cry smote her 
ear: 

“Madeline, Madeline, your house is wrapped in 
flames! But, never fear! God helping me, 1 will 
save you!” 

Suddeuly the truth flashed upon the girl; she sprang 
to her feet, and looked around. She had fallen asleep 
in her dressing-room; but as she opened the door she 
beheld a sight that well nigh paralyzed her. Her 
couch, with its gorgeous canopy, looked like a tent of 
fire ; tongues of flame were shooting out everywhere; 
the heavy cornice-werk was melting into a charred 
and shapeless mass, and the tall mirrors glowed lus- 
trous in the blaze. Such was the scene which met 
her gaze; and then a cloud of smoke blinded and 
almost suffocated her. 

Again sho sank upon the carpet; but the voice of 
Charchill again aroused her, and with a strong effort 
slie made her way to a window. Frautically she 
opened it, and stood gazing down into the strect. She 
had been there but a moment, when the young man’s 
quick eye perceived her, and he shouted: 

“Take heart, take heart, Madeline! You shall 
not perish!” 

By this time those in the immediate neighbourhood 
had caught the alarm; the fire-engines hastened to 
the spot, and a motley throng was surging toward 
the scene of the conflagation. As Churchill darted 
to the door which led into the now blazing pile, a 
hand grasped his arm, and a stranger said: 

“Hold, hold, young man! Why will you throw 
away your life thus? It is madiess to set foot 
within that part of the building wher, the lady stands. 
I do not know how dear she may be to you, but for 
heaven’s sake, don’t be so rash!” 

“Madeline Verne can never be more than a friend 
to me, sir; but if I die in the attempt, I rill try to 
rescue her!” 

With these words he plunged into the doomed 
mansion; the flames hissed across his path, the smoke 
whirled and eddied as a sudden gust of wind swept 
by; the burning timbers seemed tottering to their 
fall; but bravely he pressed op. At last ke stood in 
the girl’s presence, Ah! how sadly they had parted 
and met that night! 

“ Gerald!” 

“ Madeline! ” 

There was no formality now; but standing there, 
wilh the glare of the fire upon their faces, and its 
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deep, sullen, billowy roar in their ears, heart spoke to 
heart. 
‘** You are mad to come in search of me!” continued 


Madeline. “I see no possible way of escape. We 
are walled up with flame!” 

“Then we shall die together, Madeline! and in 
Eternity you will understand what I cannot fully ex- 
plain in this perilous hour. I have few ties to bind 
me to life; in the wide world there is but one person 
I love, and that is yourself! It would be far sweeter 
to perish with you than to live, knowing that you 
were not, and never more than a friend!” 

A soft glow shot over Madeline’s cheek, as she mur- 
mured : 

“ Gerald, you cannot dream how dear you are to me, 
nor what a pang it cost me to part with you to-night! 
Living or dying, my last thought will be of you!” 

“God bless you for those words! Tohim I com- 
mend you and myself!” 

And enfolding her in his arms, Gerald Churchill 
once more threaded the burning house, and finally re- 
appeared with Madeline—safe, safe ! 

With a cry of joy, Madeline’s old servants, who had 
been rescued from the ruins, sprang to meet her; and 
then she asked : 

‘“Where—where is my father ?” 

She was answered by a shriek, which drew her 
attention to a balcony that encircled the banker's 
sleeping-chamber. He had slept heavily, and now, 
half-stupefied with the smoke, stood shouting: 

“Help! help! for the love of heaven, help!” 

“Do not despond,” cried his clerk; “‘I will do my 
best for you.” 

The crowd would have drawn the young man back ; 
but he bounded away, scaled the blackened house- 
wall, and though innumerable dangers encompassed 
him, rescued his kind old master. As his foot touched 
the ground, Leopold Verne looked in his face, and 
gasped : 

‘“* Madeline—is she safe ?” 

“ Yes, thank God!” 

“ And you rescued her?” 

“T did, sir.” 

“Twice you have saved her life, my lad—once 
you have saved mine! You have been our good 
genius. What shall we do when you are gone to 
India?” 

Again the two men. clasped hands; and with 
— in his look and tone, Churchill re- 
joined: 

“Heaven will, I hope, raise up other friends who 
will prove more faithful than I.” 

They had now gained the spot where Madeline still 




















[MADELINE RESCUED BY GERALD CHURCHILL. } 


stood with several servants who had belonged to the 
terrified household, 

“ My child—my child!” faltered the banker. 

And Madeline sprang forward, and was enfolded in 
a convulsive embrace. 

Then the strength which had thus far nerved her 
gave way, and she fainted in her father’s arms. 

“ Poor girl—poor girl?” he moaned ; “this has been 
& terrible night for her.” 

“ Tt has indeed !” 

And Gerald Churchill shuddered as he bent over the 
unconscious maiden. 

“ Young man,” resumed the banker, “I am so aston- 
ished and bewildered, that I know not what to do— 
pray think and act for me; Madeline ought to be re- 
moved at once, but whither shall we go?” 

“ There is a fine hotel not far off, sir.” 

“ An hotel would be too noisy, I fear; the shock will 
set her into a fever unless she can be kept quiet.” 

Gerald Churchill hesitated an instant ere he re- 

lied : 
ye Perhaps you may deem me bold sir, but my lodg- 
ings are at yourservice. They are humble quarters 
for you and Miss Verne, but they are situated in a 
quiet neighbourhood, and the landlady is a treasure of 
a woman—low-voiced, gentle, and light-footed, and 
what is more, an excellent nurse.” 

“Thank you, thank you, boy—you are very kind, 
I shall gladly avail myself of your offer. Call a hack- 
ney coach, Pierre,” and he turned to the footman, 
“your young mistress must not stay a moment 
longer.” 

A carriage was soon brought round, Churchill as- 
sisted the old banker to a seat within it, and placed 
Madeline’s inanimate form beside him, then sprang in 
himself, and the hackney coach drove off. As they 
whirled on, Leopold Verne and his clerk took a last 
look at the burning mansion. From basement to 
turret it was shrouded in flame, and even while they 
gazed, it fell with a startling crash. 

“T tell you,” muttered the banker, “ ’tis a sad sight 
to see one’s home burning to ashes, but Madeline is 
safe, I am safe, thanks to your courage—I am grateful 
to you and to God.” 

Not another word was spoken during the drive, but 
Verne chafed his daughter’s pale band, while the young 
man fanned her with the broad brim of his Spanish 
hat. There were no signs of life when they bore her 
into the house from which Gerald Churchil] had sped 
in such frantic anxiety two hours before, but Mrs. 
Harris applied restoratives with womanly skill and at 
length had the satisfaction of seeing the blue eyes 
unclose and wander about with an eager questioning 





gaze. As they fell on the old banker, Madeline gave 
a start, and murmured: 

“Oh, my father—then it was all a wild, wild 
dream! There’s been no fire—our home is not a 
burning ruin ?” 

“ Alas! chil@, I wish it were a dream.” And 
Leopold Verne trembled. “But of our beautiful 
dwelling nought is left save a heap of charred and 
smouldering ruins.” 

“The whole truth comes flashing back upon me,” 
moaned the girl. 

“ Death stared me in the face when Gerald Churchill 
rescued me.” 





“ Yes, we both owe our lives to him—the brave, 
brave lad !” 

Madeline could not speak, but arich glow bloomed 
on her white cheek, and ker eyes grew moist with 
tears of joy. 

“When you swooned,” continued the banker, “I 
knew not which way to turn; but I dared not take 
you to an hotel because there would be so much con- 
fusion, and I was glad to accept Churchill’s offer, We 
are in his apartments, and this is Mrs. Harris, his 
landlady.” 

Madeline gently greeted the stranger, and Leopold 
Verne went on: 

“She has been very kind to you already; indeed, 
she has quite won my confidence, and since under her 
care you have been restored to consciousness, I am 
not afraid to leave you in her hands while I seek a 
little rest.” 


adjoining room. 

His clerk sat by the window absorbed in thought. 
It was strangely sweet te have the lady of his love 
in his own home; to think that she reciprocated his 
affection; to recall her words when they two were 
walled in with flame—“ Living or dying, my last 
thought will be of you!” 

For that hour he thrust the future aside, and hopes 
and dreams which he had thought for ever crushed 
when he had from Madeline at eventide, once 
more wove their spell about him. 

As the banker entered he rose to meet him, and his 
heart gave a wild bound when the old man said: 

“ She has revived, and I have been talking with her 
a little. She does not appear as excited as I was afraid 
she would be, and I hope no long illness will ensue.” 
“T hope:so too, sir, I fearshe could not survive 
such a fever as that from which she has just recovered. 
But how fares it with you? These are terrible 
ordeals for a man of your years.” 








(To be continued.) 


As he spoke, he kissed Madeline and passed intoan — 
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[JOHN WILKES BOOTH, THE ASSASSIN OF PRESIDENT LINCOLN. ] 


THE ASSASSIN BOOTH 
Ovr illustration this week is the “ counterfeit 
presentment” of John Wilkes Booth, whose great 
crime, the assassination of President Lincoln, has 
startled both hemispheres, but who has already paid 


S with his life the penalty for his deed. He was pursued 


and discovered in St. Mary’s County, Maryland—a 
county consisting of the promontory formed by the 
Chesapeake and the Potomac. Here Booth, in company 
with an accomplice called Harrold, had taken refuge 
ina swamp, and when disturbed by the approach of 
the detectives, they managed to escape to Virginia, 
and were at length found in a barn near Port Royal, 
on the Rappahannock. On being-summoned to sur- 
render, Booth refused, and the barn was set on fire to 
compel them to yield. Harrold did so, but Booth fired 
at the sergeant of the party of cavalry, who returned 
the fire, and shot the assassin through the head, On 


We proceed to give a minute account of the tragedy, 
with some personal particulars of the great criminal 
who was the chief actor in it :— 

At a little after twelve o'clock on Friday, John 
Wilkes Booth, by profession an actor, well and here- 
tofore favourably known in the American theatrical 
world, sauntered slowly into Ford’s Theatre, in Frith 
Street, Washington, and engaged in desultory con- 
Versation with the box-keeper, with whom he was 
Well acquainted. Incidentally he learned that the 
President, with his family and one or two. friends, 
would witness the play that evening from their box. 
After some further conversation, Booth withdrew 
pissed down the sireet to Pennsylvania-avenue, 
sopping at the Kirkwood-house, at which hotel 





Andrew Johnson (now President) then occupied 
rooms. Entering the bar-room, he saluted one or 
two friends, and drank a glass of liquor; then, pro- 
ceeding to the office, he called fora card and a sheet 
of note paper. Standing at the counter he wrote 
upon the card these words :—‘‘ For Mr. Andrew 
Johnson: I don’t wish to disturb you. Are you at 
home ?” This message having been sent to Mr. 
Johnson, that gentleman returned word by the 
servant that he was very busily engaged, and could 
see no one at that time. 

Booth then passed around behind the counter, and 
seated himself at the clerk’s desk—a familiarity fre- 
quently permitted on the part of persons intimately 
acquainted in and about American hotels. Here he 
began writing, but had indited but one or two words, 
when he turned to the clerk, and said, “‘ What year is it 
—1864 or 1865?” After a moment's pause he added, 
“T don’t know actually.” He was furnished with the 
desired information, and shortly after finished his 
letter, which he sealed with great care. Then passing 
out again toward the street, he met one or two ac- 
quaintances, to whom he bowed in his usually cour- 
teous manner. Before leaving the hotel finally, how- 
ever, he returned to the office, and said to the clerk, 
“Are you going to Ford’s to-night? There'll besome 
splendid acting there;” and receiving a negative 
answer, he slowly left the house. Going thence im- 
mediately to a well-known livery stable, he hired a 
very fast, handsome, strong bay mare, informing the 
proprietor that he would call for her toward night. 
Leaving the livery-stable, he proceeded, it is sup- 
posed, to the theatre he had visited in the morning, 
and which was to be attended by the President at 
night. From his familiarity with the premises, he 
doubtless gained access to the auditorium and dress- 
circle over the stage without difficulty. Passing from 
the dress-circle into the Presidential box, he first care- 
fully removed the screws which held the spring-hasp 
of one of the doors, cutting out the thread made by 





the screws in the wood, an1 re-inserting them in thefr 
proper places. 

Thus he prepared the door, so that a very slight 
push from the outside would force off the hasp and 
allow free ingress. Going to the outer door of the 
narrow private passage way in the rear of the box, 
out of which passage way the two box doors opened, 
he made an indentation in the plaster of the wall, suffi- 
ciently deep to admit the insertion of a small wooden 
bar, one end of which placed in this orifice and the 
other against the moulding of the door panel would 
prevent, fora time at any rate, any entrance from 
without. These arrangements completed, Booth 
placed the chairs in the box in such a way that 
the President at the right would sit with his head 
in a line with a certain point on the panel of the 
box door nearest the stage. He then left the theatre 
and returned to the livery stables, it being now about 
four o'clock p.m. Here he took the mare which he 
had hired, and mounting her, he rode up Fifteenth- 
street to Tenth, turning into an alley which led 
directly to the rear of the theatre. Fronting the alley 
is a small stable in which Booth had kept his own 
horse for several weeks, and in this stable he left the 
mare. From this time until after eight o’clock in the 
evening he passed the time in sauntering from bar- 
room to bar-room, drinking frequently. The last 
time he appeared in this way was in a drinking shop 
nea the theatre, which he entered in company with 
three or four unknown persons. After imbibing, each 
member of the party shook hands with Booth and 
then with each other, each bidding the other “ good 
bye” in a formal and impressive manner. 

Let us now turn for a few moments to the execu- 
tive mansion. In one of the apartments were Mr. and 
Mrs. Lincoln, Speaker Colfax, Miss Harris, and Major 
Rathbone. General Grant had promised to join the 


party at the theatre, but having finally decided to 
go to Burlington, he left for that city, in company 
with his wife, during the afternoon. The presidential 
carriage was in waiting, and Mrs. Lincoln, speaking 


to her husband, in a half-jesting, balf-serious manner, 
said, “ Well, Mr. Lincoln, are you going with me or 
not?” The President turned to Mr. Colfax (whose 
visit was of a purely private nature), and answered 
to him, “I suppose I shall have to go, Oolfax;” 
upon which the latter gentleman departed, and tho 
presidential party was shortly afterwards driven to 
the theatre. At the door he met Booth, between 
whom and himself the usual salutation passed. En- 
tering the box, the President took his seat in the 
chair designed for his use, and peculiarly placed by 
Booth, occupying the outer corner of the box most 
remote from the stage. To his left sat Mrs. Lincoln; 
next her, and nearest the stage, Miss Harris; in the 
rear of all, Major Rathbone. ‘The box, which was 
lined with crimson paper and contained a sofa 
covered with crimson velvet, three arm-chairs covered 
in like manner, and six common cane-bottom chairs, 
was curtained in front with two silken United States 
flags. When the presidential party entered the box, 
the audience rose and cheered enthusiastically, which 
compliment Mr. Lincoln returned by a bow. 

The curtain rose and the play began. Mr. Lincoln 
paid considerable attention to the comedy enacted 
before him. This play, Our American Cousin, has 
enjoyed even greater success in America than in this 
country, owing to Mr. Sothern’s impersonation of 
Lord Dundreary. The actors improved the oppor- 
tunity afforded them by the presence of Mr. Lincoln, 
and interpolated many sentences, having a bearing 
upon recent events, or upon the peculiarities of the 
President. At several of these innovations—known 
in theatrical idiom as “ gags”—Mr. Lincoln laughed 
audibly, particularly at one introducing his favourite 
saying, ‘‘ That reminds me of a little story.” The Pre- 
sident’s countenance was peculiarly sombre during 
the greater part of the evening, however; he seemed 
to be in deep thought; and once, without any apparent 
reasen, he went to the rear of the box, and put on his 
overcoat. 

Booth entered the theatre at a litttle after eight 
o’clock, and passed into the dress-circle. Here he 
remained, leaning against the wall, and occupying a 
secluded position during the whole of the first act: 
Always famous for remarkable perfection in dress, 
he was upon this occasioneven more elegantly attired 
than usual. His eyes, it was noticed, wandered nerv- 
ously about the house, and were frequently fixed 
upon the President’s box. Just before the beginning 
of the second act he left the theatre, went to the 
stable in the rear of the building, and saddled and 
bridled his horse, leading the animal to the stage-door, 
or door for the entrance of actors, and placed her in 
the charge of a young man employed in a subordinate 
capacity ia the theatre. Then he returned to the 
dress-circle, and began working his way through the 
crowd standing in the rear of the seats in the dress- 
circle toward the box, and his unconcealed nervousness 
and the singular ghastliness of his countenance attracted 
the attention of many persons in the body of the theatre 
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Slowly pushing forward, he had arrived within a few 
feet of the box doors, when the curtain rose on the 
third act. Here he halted for a while, waiting until 
tle second scene of the act had opened, when he again 
advanced, aud placing his knee against the outer door, 
at the same time pressing with his hand, he pushed it 
open. At the same instant he was checked by the 
President's servant, and to this person he said that he 
was a senator, visiting Mr. Lincoln by invitation. 

He did not tarry, however, but immediately entered 
the small passage or hallway running behind the box, 
out of which the box doors open. He at once placed 
the wooden bar, for the reception of which he had 
previously prepared, across the door of this hallway, 
tlus effectually shutting out the servant and all others, 
and preventing chance intrusion. Me then stepped 
into the box. He was at once confronted by Major 
Rathbone, who said, “ Do you know upon whom-you 
are intruding, sir?” Bowing gracefully, he retired, 
stepping backto the outer door of the box. Standing 
in this doorway, concealed from the audience, and un- 
noticed by the Presidential party, who supposed tliat 
he nad entirely withdrawn, he discharged a pistol 
with his left hand, and without taking aim across the 
barrel. The ball from this pistol passed through the 
closed inner door of the box, the door nearest the 
stage, and in a direct line with that in which Booth 

tood, and struck Mr. Lincoln on the left side of the 
head behind, on a line with and three inches from the 
left ear. The President's head dropped forward a 
little, the eyes closed, and he became at once uncon- 
scious. Booth sprang into the box, and as he did so 
Major Rathbone grappled with him. The assassin 
immediately struck him with a knife, ripping open his 
right arm from elbow to shoulder. Dashing Rathbone 
aside, as he released his bold, Booth, with one leap, 
mounted the outer railing of the box, passing between 
Mrs. Lincoln and Miss Harris. With another leap he 
cleared the box and struck the floor of the stage. 

As he sprang from the box, his spurred heel caught 
afoldin one of the canopying flags, by means of 
which the spur was wrenched off, and dropped on 
the floor beneath. The distance from the railing of 
the box to the floor of the stage is nine feet. As 
Booth struck the floor the shock was such as to throw 
him into a crouching position, from which, however, 
he at once recovered himself. Swinging around, so 
as to confront the audience, he shouted out, “ Sic 
semper tyrannis!” and dashed across the stage to the 
passage way on the right, thence to the rear behind 
the scenes, overturning an actor and actress in his 
course, and thence through what is known as the 
stage-door to the alley in the rear of the theatre. 
From the box to the stage door the distance is just 
sixty-four feet; and it is estimated that not thirty 
seconds elapsed between the time of the firing of the 
shot and the time at which Booth reached the alley. 
Rushing into this alley, which runs at right angles 
with that in which is situated the stable whence he 
had Jed his horse, he took the animal from the boy, in 
whose cliarge he had but a few minutes previously left 
it, and, mounting it, dashed off into the darkness. 

For a full minute after the firing of the shot silence 
reigned in the house. Those who saw the sudden 
dash of the assassin, and heard his exclamation, sup- 
posed it, at first, either a part of the play or the antic 
of a drunken man. But the screams of Mrs. Lincola 
and Miss Harris, and the cries of Major Rathbone for 
assistance, announced the fatal truth that the Presi- 
dent of the United States had been murdered. Then 
a general rush to the doors took place; but when the 
pursuers reached the rear of the theatre Booth had 
disappeared, and not even the sound of his retreating 
horse’s hoofs struck upon their ears. 

The “leading lady” of the theatre, Miss Laura 
Keene, who stood at the side of the stage when Booth 
sprang from tke box, as soon as the awful fact made 
itself known, proceeded to the fatal box, and, by bring- 
ing a glass of water, endeavoured in vain to restore 
consciousness to the dying President. In a few 
minutes Mr. Lincoln's unconscious form was removed 
to a house across the street, and here the soul of the 
President took its final departure. The room to which 
Mr. Lincoln was taken is fifteen feet square, ordinarily 
furnished; the walls being hung with a few cheap 
lithographs and photographs. In the adjoiiug room 
the members of Mr. Lincoln's family were in a short 
time gathered, and from time to time they passed into 
the death chamber to look upon the distorted features 
of the husband and father. Mrs. Lincoln several 
times fainted, and was borne out. Once she approached 
the bedside, and, embracing the insensible form of her 
husband, exclaimed: ‘Live! live! if but for a mo- 
ment, to bless your children.” Again she accused 
herself for having tempted him to attend the theatre. 
Her agony was overpowering, aud most distressing to 
the sympathizing friends gathered in that solemn 
chamber. No one in the room but showed the deepest 
signs of emotion; the stern Secretary of War sobbed 
like a child, cabinet ministers aud governors, generals 


sible to restrain tears at the woeful spectacle. During 
the whole of the night the intimate friends of the Pve- 
sident were gathered about his bedside, and the 
attendant minister offered up frequent prayers for the 
dying man and the afflicted relatives. At twenty-two 
minutes past seven in the morning the Presidents 
breathed his last. At nine o’clock tie remains were, 
tak=n to the White House. : 

John Wilkes Booth, whose name has received ° 
immortality of infamy by this awful murdexy Was the 
son of Junius Brutus Booth, an actor who abne time 
competed successfully with Edmund Keatt,%but whe 
was perhaps better known in the United States than 
even in his native England. John possesegil many of 
the qualities of his father, and inherited) 
of that father’s failings. Personally he was Sue @f the 
handsomest men in the United States, in @emeai@ar 
graceful and courteous. He bad been an actor of no 
mean pretensions; his “Richard” was considered 
as more nearly interpreting the true conception of 
that character than the representation of any other 
person who had appeared on the boards since his 
father’s time. He was a brother of the celebrated Edwin 
Booth, who is a tragedian of some repute. He had 
also another brother, Junius Brutus Booth, who isa 
very fair actor. The three sons were horn in Harford 
County, Maryland; and while Edwin and Junius 
Brutus are undoubted Union men, John had sympa- 
thised warmly with the Confederates in their struggle 
for independence, and had not, indeed, hesitated to 
avow his “ secession ” proclivities. 

He rarely entered into political discussion, ‘save 
when under the influence of liquor. He was liked 
his brother actors—off the stage; but on the stage 
peculiarity was to invest himself for the time with the 
inspirations as well as the character of the-heroes the 
counterfeited; so that it was ce] 
to accept a part in a play in which be might be cast. | 
In “ Richard” he has, on different 
wounded his mock antagonist; and once® 
associate was compelled to leap into the 
for safety. A few weeks since, it 
visiting his fries in Boston, 
meant to “shoot rye but 
was looked u as a two 
before the nace he iuformed somo 
Washington that he intended ‘to make his pxit from 
the stage in a manner thet would startle the 
Latterly he had been very enocessiul in oil ule~ 
tions. A fortnight previously he made over all his pro- 
perty to his mother. All his plans were 
with coolness and deliberation, and they ‘were 
out witha daring which must excite universal wonder. 
He was the youngest of three brothers, viz., 1. 
Junius Brutus Booth, for many years a popular actor 
in California, lately returned to New York, where he 
engaged in commercial pursuits, and has made a for- 
tune in petroleum. 2. Edwin Booth, a tragedian, one 
of the managers of the Winter Garden Theatre, New 
York. 38. John Wilkes Booth, who for some years 
acted asa sort of agent or assistant to his brother 
Edwin, and lately essayed without suovess to become 
a tragedian. The elder Booth eloped with the mother 
of these young men; that woman was an Italian, and 
the wife of an acrobat. Thus by their father they are 
of English, and by their mother of Italian descent. No 
American blood is in their veins. They never resided 
in the South nor possessed any property there. They 
have no relations with that part of the country, and 
any sympathy Booth might feel with the’ secession’ 
cause could only be one purely sentimental. On the 
contrary, all their interests are with the North, where 
two of the brothers, Junius and Edwin, have made, 
and are making, fortunes. 

It is positively asserted that Booth was an own cousin 
of the Captain Beall who was executed a few weeks 
since on Governor's Island by the Federals. A very 
strong effort, it will be remembered, was made to in- 
duce the President to pardon Beall, but without ‘avail. 
It would be eminently consistent with the ‘known 
character of Booth, if, in conseqtence of this fact, he 
had bound himself to be the avenger of his relative, 
and had pursued his fiendish purpose to fts consumma- 
tion mainly from motives of personal revenge. 

J. Wilkes Booth was about thirty-three years'of age, 
well formed, of medium heiglit, with a handsome pale 
face and large dark eyes. He was always considcred 
to be a hasty-tempered man, moody, and given to 
melancholy. He drank a great deal, aad at times 
was almost delirious from these excesses. Though 
an actor, he was never very successful im his 
profession, although exceedingly ambitious of obtain- 
ing distinction init. Some months since he became 
afflicted with a bronchial affection, which resuited in 
a hoarseness too great to allow of his playing. This 
greatly embittered Booth, who lost much of that quiet 
gentlemanly manner which had won him many 
friends. He became brusque, almost insolent, and was 
ready at a moment to enter into any deadly quarrel. 
About this time he openly avowed: secession senti- 
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was always higlly favourable. 
usually a most polished gentleman. ) 
‘specimen of manly beauty, and always: dressed with 
the most exquisite taste; his manner in society being 
quiet, reserved, dignified, and gentlemanly in the ex- 
ye He was unmarried. Though slightly built, he 
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@eod, and 
letter 
He asserted that the original 
was merely to capture 
back, make him a prisoner, and 
— release of all rebel prisofiers then held by the 





ments, and soon made himself very unpopular. He 





and secretaries wept in concert—no one found it pos- 





was even at one time arrested for seditious language, 
All this, probably, was at first but the determination 
of the man to att 
in his legitimate ambition, auc 1) 


! aotoriety svae disappointed 
de thes erroneous 


holl@f keeping himself prominent. With hin tis. 
mnsition’to a dreamy, maniacal desire to become 


‘#till move @uiarked ma:: was easy, and should have 
been foreseen. Be began to threaten the life of the 
an! aac tyy tent omnnel bial surrounded him should have 

detected "the'mman meant what he said. Unfortu- 
nately this was notso,and at last Booth consummated 
the crime he had $e brooded over. 
bold fellow, and was 
escape, after the committal of the deed, through tue 
back partof.the thewtteadnto the street. 


He was a 
aware that he could easily 


The impression usually made by Booth in company 
He seemed to be 
He was a rare 


@linost the strength of a Hercules, and 99 men out 


of 100 would be no match for him in an encounter. 
He was a dead shot, a fine fencer, a thorough horseman, 
and a master of tle dagger. 
was unquestioned, @mil many of his frieads have won- 
dered why he didtaie#t join the Confederate army, in 
which his sympathies 
‘@s we stated iu or lest number, it is certain that 
‘Booth was never withia the Confederate lines. 


His personal bravery 
‘Were so strongly enlisted. But, 


Bawin Booth, the brother of the assassin, an artist of 


4 SS ae) immediately announced 


retire from the stage. Junius 


prea gr of ‘the — is py Os cama 
an Sngagement at one o’ eatres, but 
ee whea the news of the murder semched 
mea, 

crime of their 
bevome odious to the people of the North. 


to leave the city in haste. These strong Union 
@nd Junius, will have to suffer for the 
brother, tho name of Booth having now 


the 18th a man named was arrested at 
who confessed-to be an ice in the 
acknowledges himself to be the author of the 
“Sam” which was found in Booth’s trunk. 

of the conspirators 
Lincoln some time 
that way compel a 


nited States, 


A young fomale, with whom Booth was acquainted, 


Turner, attempted to commit suicide on 


the 16th, by taking chloroform. The proper reme- 
dies were immediately applied, when Ella soon revived 
and asked for Booth’s picture, whick she had concealed 
under the pillow of her bed, at the same time remark- 
ing to the physicians that she did not thank them for 
saving her life. 


A Cleveland paper states that when Booth was in 


that city, eighteen months ago, he remarked to a 
prominent citizen that “the man who killed Abraham 
Lincoln would occupy a -higher niche of fame than 
George Washington.” A Chicago paper says that, in 
1863, Booth, when at the theatré, made the remark one 
day, ‘‘ What a glorious opportunity there is for @ mau 
to immortalise himself by killing Lincoln!” “What 
good would that-do 2” he was asked. 
these lines ; 


He tlien quoted 


“The ‘ambitious youth who fired the Ephesian dome, 
QOutlives im fame the pious foot who reared it.” 


And in this sentiment we have, no doubt; the key 


to the motive which impelled Joha Wilkes Booth to 
commit the crime which will render his name in- 
famous for ever. ‘ 





Pexmaxsutr.—A veteran living statesman has taken 


occasion, more than once, to notice publicly the rarity 
of good penmanship in our age, as compared with 
former times,” It is, in our opinion, a well-founded 
complaint. 
perspicuous hand, or anything better than a scrawl. 
How often, when ‘a ‘stranger addresses 
find ‘one-half of his sentences unintélligible, and his 
signature so ‘utterly enigmatical, that you are forced 
iuto the impoliteness of cutting out the name and past- 
ing it‘on the envelope of your answer! If you cast 
your eye 
letters of the early part of the last century, the writing 
is generally of a ‘very different chatacter. The writero! 
this note possesses a manuscript of ten volumes, 
written at different times, between 1746 and 1773, by 
a clergynian, and in the whole of -it lie has never de- 
tected ane or an J without its loop, or an ¢ without its 
dot; neither, in reading, was hoe ever at a loss about 
the meanin 
much for 
ea 
matter of later date. But certainly there was a time 
—what may be called the era of our mothers—when 
a handwriting was both elegant and intel 
ligible 


Few gentlemen now-a-days write a 


ou, do you 


over any extended manuscript or sheaf of 


of a single sentence. We catindt say 
e handwriting of ladies of that or any 
age, for a tolerable education for women isa 
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Discovery oF Roman Corns at FALMoura.—On 
Tuesday, whilst a labourer at Pennance Farm, Budock, 
was engaged removing some earth, he discovered, about 
two feet below the surface, on a foundation or floor 
of stone, a quantity of second brass Roman coins, of 
the reigns of Coustantine, Diocletian, and Maximianus, 
There are about twenty different types of the above 
reigns; but the Genio Populi Romani type of Maxi- 
mianus is greatly inexcess. There are several varie- 
ties of the reign of Constantine, amongst which may 
be noticed the Principi Inventotis—the Prince standing 
between two standards, and one type with P. L. N, in 
the exergue, struck in London. ‘here are also about 
eight or ten third brass, some of which are attributed 
to Gallineus, The second brass are ia excellent con- 
dition, and are beautifully palmated. Many of the 

coins are at least 1,500 years old, 


MRS. DODD’S DINNER PARTY. 

“T ret you, Martin, we must givea dinner party !” 
.“ Fiddlestick! nonsense!” roared honest Martin 
Dodd, taking lis meerschaum out of his mouth and 
giving the fire a prodigious poke. “A dinner party! 
and what for, I’d\like to know ?” 

“ My dear Martin,” remonstrated his wife, putting 
her hand ostentatiously to her forehead, ‘don’t, pray, 
speak so loud. It’s such a dreadful habit you've got. 
And I wish you'd give up that horrid vulgar pipe, 
and smoke cigars instead. Now that I’m beginning 
to get into society, these litile things annoy me go 
much,” 

“Society be—hanged !” muttered Martin, eyeing his 
dingy meerchaum with a loving glance. 

“ But as I was saying,” went on Mrs. Dodd, “‘ we 
must positively entertain a few friends in a quiet way. 
lam sure Mrs. St, Cecil expects it of me.” 

“Let her expect! What are Mrs. St. Cecil and her 
expectations to us, I'd like to know!” 

“Mr. Dodd! Now, anyonemight know from that very 
question that you are quite unaccustomed to le bon ton! 
My love, Mrs, St. Cecil is the sweetest and most fashion- 
able creature in Stapleton. The whole place is wild 
about her diamonds and her dresses and her India 
shawls. And Mr. St, Cecil is the most interesting person 
I ever met—dark-eyed and melancholy, you know, 
with a moustache like black floss silk, and-———” 

“T dare say, my love, I dare say—but if all this is 
true, I’m quite at a loss to conjecture what brings these 
aristocratic people to call on the wife of a plain shop- 
keeper like myself.” 

Mrs, Dodd looked down and blushed very prettily. 

“Why, Martin, Mrs. St. Cecil fancies that I have 
some little intellectual culture; and ske says I only 
need a little polish to be quite a belle, and——” 

“Ah, ah, Polly! So she has been flattering my 
little wife, eh 2” 

“T wish you wouldn’t call me Polly, Martin—it 
sounds so countrified! Mrs. St. Cecil always calls 
me Marie?” 

“My dear,” said Martin Dodd, quite gravely, “I fear 
you have forgotten the good old fable of the iron pot 
and the pot of stone. The St. Cecils are very fine, I 
don’t doubt, but we have always been very happy in 
our own station and circle, and I do not exactly be- 
lieve in aping the fashionable follies of people so far 
above us in means and position.” 

Mrs. Dodd burst into tears. 

“I might have known it, Martin,” she sobbed, behind 
her pocket-handkerchief. ‘‘ You want me to bea mere 
drudge all my days—never to have a thought above 
dusting and darning, and——” 

Martin Dodd became as soft-hearted as a child 
before the sight of those tears—he capitulated at 
once ! 

_ “Well, well, dear, I don’t mean to hurt your feel- 
ings; give forty dinner parties if you please—I don’t 
object.” 

_Mrs. Dodd brightened again, like a little buttercup 
lifting its burnished head after a shower. 

“Yes, but; Martin——” 

“Well, Polly—I would say Ma-rie!” 

“T must positively have a new china dinner-set. 
Ours is nothing but ironstone, and dreadfully chipped 
and broken besides.” 

Martin whistled dubiously. 

CT is rather.an expensive toy in these days, 
pe ” 

“Yes, I know; but we really do need it, Martin.” 

“How much would it cost?” 

“T could get a beautiful dinner-set of French china 
for twenty pounds.” 

“Twenty pounds! My dear wife, you forget that 
: am @ poor man, living on a by no means extravagant 

income.” 
5 a But, Martin, this dinner-set will last all our 
ves, 


“Will it? I’m not so certain of that. However, 
‘ave your own way.” 
“Well, then,” said Mrs. Dodd, joyously, “ I'll fix on 


Wednesday for the dinner party, and write the invita- 
tions directly, Are you going, Martin 2?” 

“ Yes—why not 2” 

“But you'll leave me a little money ?” 

“What for ?” 

“Contingent expenses, to be sure. 
French cook from Martini’s, and——” 

“A French cook!” 

“ Why, of course; what would the St. Cecils think 
of Bridget’s cooking ?” 

“If they don't like our cooking they necdn’t come 
to our dinner,” said honest Martin, bluntly. 

“ And then,” continued Mrs. Dodd, “I must have 
some jellies, and a pine-apple, and a pair of cream 
pyramids, and an épergne full of hot-house flowers— 
Selwyn has some lovely ones—and [I could hire real 
cut glass. I only wish our forks were silver.” 

“T wish 1 was gold,” grumbled Martin, “and then 
—<y be some chance of paying for all these fol-de- 
rols. 

He tossed his porte-monnaie on the table and banged 
the door behind him rather vindictively. 

Mrs. Dodd counted the notes thoughtfully. 

“Not half enough,” she murmured, pouting out her 
pretty lip. “Why will Martin be so stingy—and on 
an occasion like this, too, when the St. Cecils will ex- 
pect everything to be in first-rate order ? I never men~ 
tioned the wines—nor the pair of men to wait—Mrs. 
St. Cecil’s footman are so stylish. Oh, dear, dear! 
But, then, Martini will trust me—and the bills can be 
sent in afterwards. I wonder how many people our 
dining-room will accommodate ?” 

She rose and went into the gloomy little apart- 
ment designated by the lofty title of “ dining-room.” 

“This carpet is too shabby,” she ejaculated, discon- 
tentedly.. “ Worn threadbare—and such a horrid old- 
fashioned pattern. And Mrs. St. Cecil has nothing but 
velvet all over her house. I am sure Martin can’t 
know how badly worn this carpetis. I heard him 
say this room would have to be re-papered in the 
spring—perbaps he would let it be done now. Pink 
and gold, with a velvet border, and a new carpet, 
would make this room quite a different affair. I think 
I'll order it myself, without saying a word to Martin. 
He surely can’t object when he sees what an improve- 
ment they will be—and really, after the St. Cecil’s 
frescoed rooms and superb furniture——” 

Mrs. Dodd’s sentence terminated in a deep sigh. 

“Well, my love,” said Martin that evening, as he 
lighted his old friend, the meerschaum, and placed his 
feet'on the fender, preparatory to a cosy conjugal chat, 
“whom are you going to ask?” 

“The Rivers, the St. Cecils, the Meltons and the 
Oardonnels, I think; perbaps Mr. Venner and his 
sister. That will be just a dozen.” 

“But, Polly-——’, 

“Mr. Dodd!” 

“Ma-rie, then,” eorrected the husband, with a 
grimace; “aren't you going to ask the Thompson's?” 

® Certainly not, my dear.” 

“They are our oldest friends, wife. Thompson 
stood up with me when we were married, and our 
baby died in Mrs. Thompson’s arms.” 

“T can’t help that, dear. What would the St. 
Cecil’s think of Mr. Thompson’s atrocious grammar, 
and Mrs. Thonipson’s dyed sill dress ?” 

“ Polly,” said Mr. Dodd, this time quite reckless of 
his wife's warning glance, “if the St. Cecils are too 
fine for our old friends, I think they’d much better 
keep away. You've been a different creature since 
you became acquainted with that flaunting St. Cecil 
woman.” 

“ Martin !” 

“T can’t help it—I must speak my mind. I don’t 
object to your having a few people to dinner, although 

ess knows my means are straightened enough 
just now—more so than you have any idea of, wife; 
but I do object to your filling the house with people 
that don’t care a fig for you, but despise the folly that 
would imitate their own ridiculous pretensions. ‘There 
you have my opinion.” 

“You are not in society, Martin,” said Mrs, Dodd, 
with a little patronizing shrug of her shoulders ; ‘‘ con- 
sequently you are no judge of these things.” 

“ Society!” repeated Mr. Dodd. “If that’s what 
you call society, I don’t think I’m sustaining any very 

t loss. 


I must hire a 


grea 5 
“ T have been thinking, dear,” said his wife, skilfully 
diverting the conversation, “that I ought to have a 
new dress for this dinner party. That crimson silk of 
mine is getting very shabby.” 
Martin Dodd shook his head, and set his lips reso- 


lutely tegether. 
‘* Impossible, child.” 

“ But why impossible?” 

“My dear,” said the husband, with a look of pain 
on his face, “ I cannot exactly explain to you the finan- 
cial crisis through which we are passing just at 
this time. Suffice it to say that my credit is ex- 
tremely precarious, and any extravagance, or even 





semblance of extravagance, might produce a most 





disastrous effect. Will my little wife study her hus- 
band’s welfare for once ?” 

‘Men always talk so whenever a woman asks for 
anything,” exclaimed Mrs. Dodd, pettishly. ‘1 don’t 
see the use of living if I can’t have what I want. Oh! 
I wish we were as rich as the St. Cecil’s.” 

Martin Dodd did not reply audibly, but in his secret 
heart he wished the St. Cecils at the bottom of the 
Baltic Sea! 

* * * * 

“You'd better take the dress, ma’am; it’s a 
bargain you won’t have offered every day in the 
year.” 

The dapper clerk held up the lustrous lavender silk 
in gleaming folds. Mrs. Dodd eyed it longingly. 

“Seven guineas! I really can’t afford it.” 

She turned away to the unpretending set of table 
napkins she had been examining when the gleaming 
temptation first shone across her vision. 

“It’s cheap at that, ma'am—positively cheap,” 
argued the clerk. 

Mrs. Dodd looked again. “The woman who 
hesitates is lost,” says the olddrench proverb, and it 
proved true in Mrs. Dodd’s case. She looked, hesit- 
ated, looked a third time, and finally ordered the dress, 
and paid for it in the money that Martin had entrusted 
to her for the quarterly rent. 

“ T can make it up some way before Martin knows,” 
was the salve she applied to her conscience; “and the 
dress will be so sweet for my dinner party !” 

She had scarcely swept from the shop when a dried- 
up little old man advanced to the counter. 

“Was that woman the wife of Martin Dodd, in 
Wayland-street ?” he asked, keenly. 

“ Yes, sir,” returned the clerk. 

“Buying seven guinea silk dresses ?” 

“Oh! that’s not the only thing she has bought hero 
lately,” returned the talkative young man. “ We 
sold her an elegant Brussels carpet yesterday.” 

“ Yes—ahem—yes,” thoughtfully remarked the old 
man, stroking his chin, and mentally adding: ‘ And 
this is the man who entreats alittle more time. I 
think I’d better mention it to one or two of the other 
creditors. It’s just as well for people to look to their 
own interests in season.” 

Wednesday had arrived—the day of Mrs. Dodd's 
little dinner party—and not a single “ regret” had been 
sent. The table, skilfully arranged by Martini’s 
waiters, was resplendent in eut glass, china, and 
fragrant bouquets, while the soft crimsons and ambers 
of the new carpet seemed to be reflected in the pink 
and gold arabesques of the French wall paper. Mrs. 
Dodd, looking very fresh and pretty in her new silk 
dress, had just descended into the parlours as tho 
clock chimed four. 

Martin was walking moodily up and down the room. 
He looked up, with a dark frown on his brow. 

“ Mary—when did you get that dress ?” 

“Do you like it, dear?” hesitated Mrs. Dodd, feeling 
her face flush painfully. 

“T thought I forbade any such expensive folly!” he 
ejaculated, sternly. 

Mrs. Dodd saw that it was no time for a confession. 

“ Don’t speak so crossly, Martin,” she faltered. ‘It 
—it was a present from Uncle Theodore.” 

“A present, eh? that’s quite another thing !” 

And Mrs. Dodd, feeling inexpressibly miserablo 
and guilty, advanced to greet a coarse, gross-looking 
woman, in a pink silk dressand a blinding glitter of 
diamonds—the great Mrs. St. Cecil’s self! 

After all, was Mrs. St. Cecil worth all this? 

The tedious and elaborate dinner was drawing to a 
close, when there came a violent ring at the door-bell, 
a@ momentary altercation in the hall, and a sudden 
rush up the stairs. Martin Dodd started to his feet, 
oversetting a vase of white japonicas and two cham- 
pagne bottles, as a sturdy-looking man, accompanied 
by a policeman, entered, without the preliminary 
ceremony of knocking. 

“‘ What is your business here, fellows?” indignantly 
demanded the host. 

“ Beg pardon, sir; but—— 

The policeman stepped forward and laid his firm 
hand on Mr. St. Cecil's shrinking shoulder. 

“Isaac Huggins, you are my prisoner!” 

“There is some mistake here,” interposed Mr. 
Melton. ‘ That gentleman is Mr. Roderic St. Cecil.” 

“St. Cecil or Huggins, it is all one and the same,” 
said the man, with a sardonic grin, “he’s concerned 
in this ’ere big diamond robbery—we'’ve had our eye 
on him these three weeks. Come, my fine fellow, 
your game’s up.” 

St. Cecil, or Huggins—this being the patronymic to 
which the gentleman had the best right—shravk 
away, with face of white, terrified guilt, while his 
wife burst into loud hysterics. 

“ The woman’s mixed up in the affair, too,” coolly 
added the man. “Call up Jenks and Hylas, will 
you, Jem?” 

Mrs. Dodd sat, pallid as any ghost, at the head of 
her gayly-decorated table. Was it for a metropolitan 
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swindler and the miserable partner of his crimes that 
she had made all this ridiculous display. 

The party broke up in confusion—how or when 
Mrs. Dodd scarcely knew—but the room was empty 
when she next looked up. Empty, with the exception 
of Martini’s sleck waiter, who was standing respect- 
fully before her, with a foléwd paper in his hand. 

“If you please, ma’am, the #13." 

Mrs. Dodd opened it, mevhaa:«sity, 

“Five pounds? Impossible, Tames!” 

** No, ma’am—the jt=:ns are ai} there. Flowers— 
attendance—creams—cut glass and silver , 

“ There, there—I will see to it to-morrow,” she 
gasped. “ Where—where is Mr. Dodd?” 

Where indeed ? 

It was late at night when Martin Dodd returned, 
pale and ghastly. 

“What is the matter?” asked Mary, reading the 
voiceless horror in his face. 

“ Nothing,” he returned, in a strange, husky voice, 
“except that I am ruined.” 

“ Ruined, Martin?” 

“ Ruined—and byimy wife’s extravagance! Mary, 
my creditors have heard of your purchase at Reinard’s, 
and naturally concluding that I meant to delude them 
by false professions of poverty, have come to extremi- 
ties. My last chance is gone. Oh, Mary, it is bard 
to atruggle as I have struggled, and in vain!” 

He bowed his head upon his hands with a low sob. 

Mrs. Dodd threw herself at his feet. 

“Martin, I have learned a lesson to-day—a bitter 
but a salutary lesson. Oh, my husband, let us begin 
the world again. { care not if I live on a crust a day, 
if Ihave but your approval. I have been a vain, mad 
fool—now I perceive the folly of my blind infatuation. 
Martin, can you forgive me?” 

And Martin Dodd, looking down on his wife’s face, 
é6aw a sunbeam of hope and promise through all the 
darkness of that hour of trial! A. RB. 











MAUD. 
—_——___@—————— 
CHAPTER V. 
In the prond palace, glittering fair, 
Content is seldom seen ; 
She oftener plaits her auburn hair 
Upon the village green. Wickenden, 

Tue apprentice waited with some impatience for 
the return of his patren’s wife. He was disa 
pointed in not attending her to the end of this singular 
court visit, and irritated by the airs assumed, or rather 
habitual to the splendidly dressed pages who passed 
in and out of the ante-room, glancing at his city 
habiliments and handsome face with supercilious sur- 
prise, as if he had been a wild animal just broken 
loose from the royal menagerie, which the working 
men of the city were taxed to support in the town. 

But, impatient and annoyed as he was, the lad kept 
his post, far too loyal for any thought of returning 
home without his charge. Still the minutes seemed 
hours to him, as they crept heavily after each other; 
and angry tears gathered more than once into his eyes 
as he heard footsteps approaching only to bring disap- 
ment in the form of some stranger, far too busy in 
affairs of state or pleasure to give much heed even to 
his singular presence there. 

At last Mistress Shore appeared, walking swiftly 
toward the outer room, followed by the court page 
who had summoned her to the Tower. Never had tlie 
boy seen her so brilliantly beautiful—a whole summer 
of roses seemed burning on her cheek. Her blue eyes 
shone with excitement; her hand, unsteady and rest- 
less, grasped at the folds of her robe, or unconsciously 
pushed the wimple back from her face. 

Philip looked at her wonderingly; she seemed for 
the moment transformed into a being more grand and 
resplendantly beautiful than anything the lad ever 
looked upon before. She saw him, and came up to 
where he stood. 

“TIT have got the order,” she said, hurriedly, “now 
let us go.” 

“It must be a valuable one,” muttered Philip, “to 
set her off in this way.” 

But even this pleasant soliloquy was cut short by 
the appearance of a young man dressed more richly 
than any one Philip had seen about the court that 
day. With every appearance of extreme youth, this 
verson bore with him something undescribable, which 
gave the effect of manliness to his presence. His mouth 
had a firm set expression, his eyes were full of thought, 
unnatural to his years; yet his smile was sweet, his 
air free from all embarrassment, and his dress, as I have 
said, sumptuous in the extreme. 

His hair, delicately perfumed, fell to his shoulders 
in waves, without absolutely curling. His under vest 
was striped with blue and yellow. His tunic, which 
fell half way to his knees, was of a deeper tinge of 
blue, but the velvet was half covered by a border of 
ermine, and ornamented with knots of gold and aiglets 


and a collar of jewels fell across his bosom. In one 
hand he carried a tall hat or cap, from which a scarlet 
plume swept downward like a flame. There was a 
good deal of significance in this young man’s dregs, 
which Jane would have recognized had her court life 
been more than a day old, for his vest had the baudekin 
stripe, and such colours as royalty favoured most pre- 
dominated in all his garments, 

But Jane saw nothing of this. She was, for one 
moment dazzled by his dress, and then recognized the 
face with a quick exclamation of surprise. It was the 
young man whom she had seen with the king, at the 
towers, the day after the battle of Barnet. 

Her exclamation reached the young man’s ears. He 
paused, looked at her in evident surprise a moment, 
and, turning from his course, approached ber. 

“Your presence here, fair dame, almost convinces 
me that the inmates of those grim old towers escaped 
unharmed; but I would fain know of a certainty that 
no serious ill beset the young lady ?” 

“She is well, and quite unharmed, fair sir,or my 
lord, as I should say,” answered Jane, blushing vividly. 
“The towors are a heap of ruins, but-—” 

“ But the lady—where, in that desolate region, could 
she find shelter?” questioned the young man, inter- 
rupting Jane’s rapid speech. ‘When I saw you here 
it struck me that she, too, might have found a home 
in London.” 

“No!” answered Jane, innocent of any construction 
that might be put on her words. “She refused to 
come with us, refused to leave the neighbourhood of 
the towers till after the gorse is in full bloom.” 

“ Hah " 

The youth gave a little start, and uttered this sin- 
gular ejaculation under his breath. 

Jane looked at him curiously, and saw a faint glow 
pass over his face. 

“Our sweet young lady loved her old home,” she 
said, “and naturally turns with reluctance to the 
humble roof we have to offer her.” 

“ But where is she now ?” questioned the youth, very 
quietly. ‘Safe, I hope?” 

“She is with my father, and both safe and 

” 


well, 

“But this father—does he live far from the 
towers ?” 

“You might have seen his house from any win- 
dow of the old keep; it stands on the edge of the 
moor.” 

* A long, low farm-house of stone?” 

“Yes; the only one that stood between the battle- 
field and the towers.” 

“Oh! I remember it. A young boy stood shaking 
his fist at us as we rode by. Oneof our people would 
have cut him down; but the lad looked so frail, I bade 
him forbear.” 

“It was Albert—my brother Albert; a poor, 
delicate witling, who loved Sir Hugh, and worships 
the young lady. His wrath meant nothing but de- 
votion to them. It was he who fired the towers, 
hoping thereby to warm his master into life. Save 
where his heart reasons falsely, there is no evil in the 
dear boy.” 

* You seem to love him, dame ?” 

“Love him?—Indeed I do. It is the deformed, 
sickly, and helpless, that woman ever love with deepest 
tenderness. 

“ Is this so?” questioned the youth, casting a furtive 
glance at his own shoulder, which was a little elevated 
from its fellow. “Is there a feeling deeper than vanity, 
and more subtle than admiration, by which woman’s 
soul may by won? ‘Tho idea is worthy of cool 
thought.” These thoughts passed through his mind, 
but found no speech; he only said: 

“TI am glad, since the boy was your brother, fair 
dame, that my men did not cut him down. So Mistress 
Chichester is in hiding at yon lonely stone house. I 
trust she will find safety there.” 

With a slight bend of the head the youth passed on, 
smiling a little as he went. 

Then Jane hurried down into the courts of the 
Tower, in a wild state of commotion, walking swiftly 
one moment, and falling into thought the next. 
Philip followed her, crimsen with anger, and vigilant 
asafox. In her preoccupation, Jane had seemed to 
forget his presence, and that he had been delegated as 
her protector. 

They came down to the fleet of barges that lay 
near the Tower stairs; and Jane paused a moment 
on the steps, looking wistfully at the. silken canopies 
and velvet cushions which made. the royal boats 
resplendent in the sunshine. A world of troubled 
thought came into her face as she turned it resolutely 
toward her own humble craft, with its clumsy oars 
and tattered sides. She walked down the steps, 
gathered her robe up from the stones, and sat down 
on one of its bare benches, half scornful of its mean- 
ness. 

“ Pull quickly! bid the men pull quickly !” she 
said, in breathless haste, ‘‘ or some one will see usin 


“ Why, it was the finest barge on the Thaineg’ 
erfed Philip, reddening with anger. “ Tho masig 
bad¢ me spare no pains nor money to make this visi; 
redound to the credit of us city people, and I obeyed 
him well. You were content enough, fair mistress 
when we started down the river.” 

“ Yes; but I had not then—I—I had not then see, 
how beautiful a river craft could be made. Ob, 
Philip! it must be a grand thing to be a queen!” 

“T think so; but then, in old England here, w, 
have but one of that sort,” answered the boy; « and, 
for my part, a comely city dame, with a good husbanj 
and plenty of money to spend on furred kirtles anj 
silk wimples, need not envy the queen on her throne, 
the more especially that our good King Edward js 
said to forget her, now and th when he comes ty 
our city feasts, if the aldermen ce to have buxom 
wives.” 

“ But I den’t believe it—nothing ever will mak: 
me believe it. Aldermen’s wives, indeed. The king 
is too grand, and handsome, and kind, to be slanderej 
by every malapert tongue that dares to wag agains 
him. So I advise thee, Philip Gage, to keep close 
council of vile thoughts, or never expect to be my 
escort to the royal palace again.” 

“ Hoity, toity!” answered the boy, whistling lov, 
“ has our visit come to this? The royal order mus 
be asum worth naming to turn that pretty head topsy- 
turvy at once. Why one would think the king aj 
a William Shore the crown jeweller, and his 
wife —— 

* So he has—so he has,” cried Jane, eagerly. “ Then 
is nothing which his majesty will not bestow on us.” 

The boy opened his eyes wide, and again th 
whistle broke long and low from his lips. 

“ And all because of the emeralds ?” he said : “ they 
must have been rare stones.” 

“No, not altogether, because of the emeralds—but 
—but——” 

Jane broke off her eager speech, and coloured scarlet 
under the boy's eager glance, 

“ Because he has heard how cunning a hand yor 
husband has at the goldsmith’s work. Is that it 


Dame Shore ?” 

I wish, Philip, that thou would 
learn a more debonair style of speech. Heard yo noi 
how courteously the gentlemen about the king’s palac: 
spoke when they addressed me? Learn a little breed- 
ing of them, Philip Gage, that is the way to rise, both 
in court and city.” 

“ The way to rise!” exclaimed the boy; “ bestrer 
me, dame, if I know how to take all these grand airs’ 

“That is hardly to be ” answered tl: 
beautiful woman, out of her new-born vanity: “ natun 
—" makes distinctions which rank cannot ke 

own. 

‘* When was such-nonsense beaten into that pretty 
head—within the last hour, I'll be sworn,” cried tle 
boy. “ Now, if thy good man takes my advice, 
will send some other messenger with his jewels wha 
he has more to sell. Wild roses and city dames an 
out of place at King Edward’s court.” 

“ And you will say this?” cried Jane, starting- 
“you will say this to my good man?” 

“TI will,” answered the lad, tossing his hea 
“ Who shall stop me, an I wish it ?” 

“But he would think something strange, si 
be angry with me,” said Jane, a good deal frightenel 
“ Well, let him. When staid citizens send liglt 
some whirlagigs of wives on errands to the king, the 
should be wide awake to the way their headsar 
turned. Why, dame, that is exactly the way be 
majesty’s highness held up the skirt of her velvé 
robe as she tripped across the room.” 

Jane dropped the silken skirt she had been # 
daintily lifting from contact with the bottom of tl 
boat, as if a shot had gone through her hand. 

“ And that lift of the head~what will our «ij 
dames say when they see it?” cried the persiste! 
young rogue, whose whole soul was given up # 
mischief. “Then the glove enwrought with si 
on the back. Well, well, gainsay mé who will, tii 
visit to the Tower has given William Shore’s pret! 
wife a court air that will astonish the city.” + 
By this time tears stood in Jane Shore's beautili 
eyes, and her lips quivered like those of a tel 
child. f 

“ Philip, this is unkind,” she said, in her old natu 
manner. “What have I done that thou shoulit 
flaunt me so?” 

The boy's countenance fell; a strong man could 1% 
have resisted that beautiful face, that pleading mann 
His young heart gave way at once. © 

“Nay, sweet dame, heed me not. .Iama hound, 
jackall, and several other wild beasts together. » 
strew me if I ever bring tears into those blue ¢ 
again, if you did treat me—head boy in our esi#! 
lishment—like your lackey. After all, what m0 
meet, the queen herself did not look more like a qu 
thon you did, coming out from King Edward's} 








of uncut jewels. He wore the garter about his knee, 
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Is that so? Did I, in sooth, have an air of the 





z palace?” cried Jane, smiling brightly through her 
it tears. ‘Philip, I am sorry that sharp words have 
d sed between us; thou hast a keen eye and taste 


3, above thy station. So the city wife did not shame her 
preeding. Methought the young noble that we met, 
with the red plume in his hat, spoke to me as if I had 
b, been a lady born.” 

“Had he spoken in any other fashion, my stick 
would get acquainted with his ears the next time he 


d, passed the city gates!” exclaimed the boy. 
id “But there was no cause. Philip, marked ye not 
id how he held his cap in one hand while he talked with 
e, 2” 
is “ As well beseems the proudest of the land, when so 
to comely a dame pauses to give him company,” was 
mn Philip’s gallant reply. vor 

“But dost thou think me se very comely?” asked 
ke Jane, blushing. 
ng « Braver than the queen by: half. Why, she is get- 
ed ting old.” 
1st “Nay, that is treason !” 
er “Then nature is treason; why her majesty is full 
by eight years older than the king.” 

“Ten, Philip, ten!” cried Jane, eagerly. 
7, “Well, ten be it; then her hair.” 
ast “Nay, that is beautiful; it fell around her like a 
y- mantle of sunshine.” 
iad ‘“‘T saw more than one silver thread in it,” answered 
bis Philip. 


“That was where the light glinted over it. Nothing 
ere can be said against her majesty’s beauty, nor of her 
." goodness, I dare say.” 
the “Methought she scanned William Shore’s wife 

right sharply from the corner of her eyes,” said Philip, 


hey laughing. 
“What, me? Nay, ney, this is but jesting. Look, 
but Philip, we are close to the city, how grim and old 
it looks.” 
rlet This conversation had subdued the flutter of excite- 
ment with which Jane left the Tower. The lad’s 
‘out shrewd and often curt observations fell like dashes of 
; it, cold water upon her exuberant vanity; and when 
she landed at the water stairs, a sort of dread seized 
Idst her, as if she ha@ committed some wrong which her 
a husband might grieve over, or rebuke in his gentle 
Hace way. 
eed- “Come with me, Philip,” she said, anxiously, 
both “William may wish to question us both. As for me, 
it all seems a bright dream, which I must not dare 
tren remember.” 
Irs. The lad followed her with cheerful good-will, and 
the they entered the goldsmith’s house together. Shore 
ature was in the family parlour behind his wareroom, read- 
keep ing, for he was a studious man, and naturally turned 
to books when his business left him an hour of leisure 
retty time. 
d the When Jane came in, he looked up a little excitedly, 
e, he for she had been absent’ two full hours beyond the 
vhe HS time allotted to her journey.” 
S art “So we are back at last, sweetheart,” said the 
woman, flushing red under that steady gaze. “Have 
ng- we been gone very long? Did you expect us? Well, 
it was not our fault. One has to wait so long before 
het HS being admitted—not that we waited; but, somehow, 
ittakes a long time to run down to the Tower.” 
ani “But you sold the jewels? Why not teH me that 
ene MM the first thing ?” said Shore. 
ight “Oh, yes, of course! I took them to the queen, 
they who admired them morethan anything. Then—then 
iss" —svell, of course,’a page went with me to the king, 
y be who asked the price as if he had been bargaining for 
velv¢ MAS so much thistle-down, and wrote out an order on his 
treasurer; here it is.” 
“és Jane took a slip of parchment from her bosom and 


gave it to her husband; but all her nervousness had 
oo back, and her band shook as it held forth the 
order. 

Shore examined it closely. 

“Why, this is for fifty pounds more than the amount 
ae for the emeralds,” he said, surprised by the 
‘act. 


“T do not know, the king wrote it with his own 
hand,” said Jane. “Something he did say about 
adding enough to buy mea new vest and kirtle for 
the aldermen’s ball next week; for he asked if I— 
that is, if we should be there.” 

“But we shall not,” said Shore, gravely. 

“Nay, but his majesty asked me, and I said yes, 
knowing well that if you proved cross-grained about 
ne sister and John Halstead would take me with 

em.” 

Shore smiled ; he had no objection to the pleasures 
his wife was so fond of, so long as they did not include 
him, and keep him from his books. ‘Io people of his 
class, the aldermen’s ball was a great aversion, where 
the highest merchants of the city went with their 
Wives and daughters. 

Sometimes these civil festivities were honoured by 
some of the court gallants; and once, when the king 








himself danced a galliard with the chief magistrate’s 

wife, and left a kiss on the blooming cheek of the 

mayor’s daughter, an act of condescension which was 

worth thousands to his depleted treasury. 
(To be continued.) 





EDITH OF LORN. 





Tuere had been music, mirth and feasting in the 
halls of Dunolly Castle. The minstrel as he swept 
the strings of his harp had sung of brave warriors 
and their deeds of high renown, but his enthusiasm 
had attained to its highest pitch when he celebrated 
the valour and prowess of the Lord of Lorn, owner of 
Dunolly Castle, and of another chieftain no less dis- 
tinguished. This was the Thane of Argyle, and Lord 
of the Isles, often called Somerled, from being the 
head of one of the two dynasties deduced froma power- 
ful chief by that name. All had sunk to silence 
now, for it was past midnight, and none among those 
who had mingled with the merry throng remained in 
the hall, except the Lord of Lorn and Somerled, his 
distinguished guest. 

“That is Cark’s voice—he’s always quicker to bark 
than to bite,” said Somerled. 

He rose as he spoke, and looked out.. Dimly re- 
vealed in the misty light, rose a huge, stone pillar, to 
which the dogs he had brought for his sport were 
bound, 

The situation of Duno!ly Castle, on a bold, precipi- 
tous promontory overhanging Loch Etive, was wildly 
beautiful. Somerled viewed the scene spread out 
before him with silent complacency, not so much for 
its beauty and grandeur, as on account of advantages, 
both natural and artificial, which secured it against 
being taken by storm or assault. 

“Ah, I see now what disturbs Cark,” said he, as 
the dog gave another low bark, “‘there’s a beat com- 
ing this way, and the light the sailors call sea-fire is 
bright in her wake. To me it seems a hateful, elvish 
light; I don’t like it.” 

“ It is so common in these waters, I never think of 
++ 


“ Well, it seems to me an evil light, by which 
might be read dark prophecies, by those gifted with 
the right power.” 

“Never mind dark prophecies or evil omens, as 
long as they don’t cast theirshadows upon us. I had 
rather hear you tell how your son, young Roland, 
thrives! Is he the same bright, resolute boy he was 
when I saw him two years ago? Has he the same 
quick eye, the same ready hand, the same dauntless 

Hi ?” 


“He has! Not in one of the particulars you have 
named has he abated one whit, while in other things 
he’s far beyond what he was then. In a word, he is 
a boy that a king migh‘-be proud of as heir to his 
throne.” 

“ T was certain it was so. I knew that I could not 
so far err in my judgment concerning him as to be 
mistaken. And now let me ask you a question.” 

“Say on.” 

“Have you noticed our little Edith—Edith of Lorn, 
as we call her?” 

“Now out upon you, Allaster MacDougal,* for 
asking a question like that. Do you suppose my eyes 
have grown dim as Deffand’s, my old harper’s, not. to 
see the rosy cheeks, dimpled with the blithesome 
laugh, the shy but sparkling eyes, the pouting cherry 
lips, and, above all, the winsome ways of this little 
queen of the fairies—for such I christened her the 
first blink I had of her the morning after I arrived, 
as her glancing feet were brushing the dew from the 
green upland.” 

“Sooth to say, Somerled, though my little Edith is 
the light of my eyes and the joy of my heart, I would 
trust you to praise her sooner than I would myself. 
And now, what I think, and what I always thought, 
is, that the lass is. not less true for being bonnie and 
blithe, nor the lad less loyal for being brave and ad- 
venturous.” 

“ Your thought is mine.” 

“ What then?” 

“ What else, indeed, should it be, than that you 
should gain another son without loss to me, and I a 
daughter without loss to you.” 

“ Even so.. Here’s my hand on it.” 

The Lord of Lorn rose, filled a glass with wine, 
which he handed to his guest, and then filled one for 
himself. Obeying a signal from his host, the other 
rose and said : 

“ J, Somerled, Thane of Argyle, and Lord of the 
Isles, do solemnly promise to do all in my power to 
promote a marriage between my son Roland and Edith 
of Lorn, as soon as they are of suitable age.” 

“And I, Allaster MacDougal, Lord of Lorn, do 
solemnly promise to promote, by removing all hin- 
drances, aud by every other means which may be in 





my power, a marriage between my daughter Edith, 
and Roland, the son of Somerled, Lord of the Isles.” 

The two chiefs then touched glasses and drank the 
wine, each saying when he had done so: 

“ Thus I seal the compact.” 

i that time Roland was twelve, Edith eight years 
old. 

Years passed away, but they did not meet. They 
were told of the league entered inte by their parents, 
but Roland, early trained to take part in the wars 
waged between England and Scotland, and hostile 
claus of the latter, gave little thought to an arrange- 
ment which, viewed through the dim vista of the 
future, seemed so vague and dreamy, so liable to be 
thwarted, or set aside by unforeseen, conflicting events. 

With Edith it was different. Surrounde: by the 
wild, lonely beauty and savage grandeur peculiar to 
those northern realms, it was no wonder that at times, 
when gazing on the deep, pathless glens, the dark 
and rugged cliffs, and listening to the roar of the tor- 
rent mingling its voice with the eagle’s scream, that 
she was oppressed with a sense of loneliness. It was 
only natural that she should long for the companion- 
ship of some one (for she was motherless), besides her 
kind old nurse; that she should pine to hear the 
voices and laughter of joyous youth and merry child- 
hood breaking through the stern, weird solitudes with 
their silvery, sparkling sounds. 

Neither could it be thought strange that when there 
was scarce a summer breeze or wintry gale which did 
not waft to her eager ear tidings of the young Lord 
Roland’s bravery, if her imagination pictured him asa 
kind of demigod, with the air and aspect suited to the 
heroism manifested in deeds of such high emprise and 
noble achievement, as to be the theme of pilgrim’s tale 
and minstrel’s song. 

And noi alone did he win the blood-stained laurels 
of the battle-field. He had, on more occasions than 
one, as victor of the joust or tourney, been crowned 
by the chosen Queen of Beauty. Once, if the wan- 
dering harper’s lay was true, when he had entered 
the lists as an unknown knight, by Margaret, the 
beautiful sister of Robert Bruce. More than that— 
so the lay set forth—Roland had since then worn a 
blue ribbon, waving like a plume in his helm, on 
battle-plain and at tourney, which, after she had 
crowned him victor, she bound round his slightly- 
wounded arm. ' 

All this, shrouded in the gloom of the evening 
shadows that filled the corners of the old hall, 
Edith listened to with a bitter pang she could not 
wholly quell, though she said to herself, over and 
over again, that Roland was too honourable to swerve, 
even in thought, from the trothplight which he had 
accepted without remonstrance, or one light word of 
dissent. 





CHAPTER IL 


Epirn or Lorn stood on the shore of the loch, 
which at full tide dashed against the steep, rocky pro- 
montory whence Dunolly Castle, with its massive 
walls and lefty towers, looked down on the deep. She 
seemed to be watching the flow of the waves which 
broke in ripples at her feet, but her thoughts were 
far away. 

A slight noisa caused “her to look up, and she saw 
Annis, her nuwse, standing near. 

“ Have you heard the news, good murse ?” said she, 
going up to her and twining her arms around her 
neck. 

“ News ?—what news ?” 

“Nay, Annis, don’t make strange of it—you know 
as well as I do.” 

“Oh, you mean young Lord Roland is coming. The 


provoking laggard. He ought to have come years 
” 


2 
og 


“Don’t call him alaggard, Annis. Edith of Lorn 
would have scorned to give him other than a cold 
welcome had he sought lady’s bower when he was 
needed in the tented field.” 

“The old proverb says, that ‘Where there’s a 
will there’s a way.’ Yet, after all, it is better that 
you see him for the first time now, than it would have 
been four or five years ago. Atthat time, you had 
outgrown the beauty of early childhood, and were, 
at best, a little, sallow-faced mawkin. But the van- 
ished beauty has now returned, and you have at- 
tained the womanly loveliness and grace befitting 
Edith of Lorn, the betrothed wife of the heir of the 
great Somerled. Now he is twenty-two and you 
eighteen. Great is the change these years have 
wrought in you, if notin him. Much do you honour 
your gentle lineage, and not even the court of Eng- 
land’s proud king, I will venture to say, can boast a 
lass of form more queenly, air more graceful and 
winning, or features of nobler or more beautcous 
mould, than belong to Edith of Lorn.” 

“* Were I ten times better and more beautiful than 
your partial praise would make me, yet in all things 








Was greatly in need of money, the gay monarch had 





® The family name of the Lord of Lorn. 


should I fall far below Roland. ‘ Roland the high, 
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the noble, and the brave,’—so the old minstrel catled 
him.” 

“Not so, dear child. Though Roland is brave 
enouch, and handsome enough, f dare sav, T have yet 
to hear of the man, whether prince or commoner, 
belted knight or lowly squire, who would not be 
honoured by wedding Edith of Lorn.” 

Annis could hardly be said to exaggerate, for Edith’s 
moral worth and goodness of heart were scarcely 
equalled by the beauty of her person. 

As she stood with Annis on the loch, the fresh 
morning breeze had given to her cheeks the rich, live 
bloom of a June rose. Her eyes, a soft, warm light 
breaking up from their etarry depths, were dark as 
the sloe, as were also the ringlets that fell in wild pro- 
fusion over her neck and shoulders, restrained only 
by the bright, silken snood. Her light form looked 
still lighter and more picturesque by the graceful 
manner she wore her silken plaid, while the traces 
left by her dainty feet on the sands might have been 
ba imprint of steps elastic and graceful as those of a 
airy. 

“Come, lady-bird,” said Annis, “‘ you mustn't loiter 
here. It is notime to indulge in idledreams. Before 
sunset Roland will come, and Janet is waiting in your 
bower, with silken robes spread out and costly jewels 
displayed, that you may choose what may best become 
you. Your dark hair will bring out the light of the 
jewels, and they, in their turn, will give to each raven 
tress a richer, softer gloss.” 

“ Their gloss will not be softened by the flash of 
jewels. If such gauds are needed to attract Roland, 
let him go.” 

“ Dear child, you will wear them more to honour 
than to attract him.” 

“What can honour him more than the daisy that 
blooms on our mountains and the heather that waves 
on our plains. Already has Janet’s deft fingers 
twined a wreath for my hair of the purple heather 
and the mountain daisy, each medest flower glowing 
with its dash of crimson.” 

“Like the blushes that burn my little Edith’s cheeks. 
Well, little Edith of Lorn, like her father, the Lord of 
Lorn, is wilful, and must have herown way. But 
Janet, thongh she has twined the wreath, would be 
better pleased to braid your hair with jewels. Look— 
yonder is a bark—it may bo Roland's.” 

Edith waited only to cast a quick glance at some 
object, which, seen through the mist overhanging the 
loch, appeared no larger than the seabird whose home 
was in the cliffs, then sprang to the rude, stone steps 
which wound up to the top of the promontory. 

As she sat in her turret-chamber, while Janet 
twined the wreath in her hair, the pibroch, in wild, 
spirit-stirring strains proclaiming the high and daring 
deeds of Dunolly’s mighty chief, came sweeping over 
the waves, waking the echoes of crag and cliff, and 
mountain hollow. 








CHAPTER IIL 


Epirn and Roland, as has been intimated, had never 
met, though she had listened to many a minstrel’s 
song, describing his person as well as commemorating 
his wariike achievements. These descriptions, so she 
thought when she came to see him, had fallen short of 
the truth. 

The young man who stood before her, cap in hand, 
was rather above than below the middling height. 
His frame, flexible and well-knit, was full of life and 
energy, and in all respects such as well becomes the 
warrior. Hair, dark as midnight, clustered in 
thick, close curls round his high, expansive brow, 
white as snow in contrast to the swarthy glow of his 
cheek caused by almost constant exposure to the 
weather. 

Neither “furred robe nor broidered zone” was 
needed to attest that true nobility which comes not 
of rank, but springs from a high and generous soul. 
This was seen in his bearing, preud and lofty, yet not 
supercilious, and in his eye, which, naturally mild, 
could kindle with glances quick, keen, and piercing as 
the eagle’s. 

Nor was it less readily recognized in his voice, 
which, though it thrilled like a war-trumpet when 
uttering words of command, could be modulated to 
tones sad or gentle, blithe or cheery, as occasion de- 
manded. 

‘This was known full well by the wounded soldier 
on the gory plain, er when lying helpless in camp far 
from heme; and that to soothing words was ever 
joined the ready, dextrous hand. Its influence was 
felt too, in the social circle and by the domestic hearth, 
where thoughts of the ruder, sterner requirements of 
war were laid aside with cuirass and shield, and when 
the battle-field, with the glamour of romance spread 
over it, brought before fancy’s dazzied eye naught but 
the splendour ef tossing plumes, flashing arms, and the 
glory of waving banners. 

Ail this, gathered from what she had heard of 
Roland and now saw, Edith felt, and acknowledged 
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to herself was true, but when for the first time their 
eyes met, the glance which he gave her fell coldly on 
her heart. ‘The warm light that beamed on him from 
her own dark eyes was quelled by his cold, unsympa- 
thizing look. The smile on her lips froze and went 
out. The music in her heart, which at thoughts of 
his coming had been like the song of the early lark, 
when in a tumult of ravishing sounds every note is 
tremulous with joy, was hushed and turned to a bitter 
moan. 

She knew then, that emotions, such as had been 
kindled in her own bosom, had never found a place in 
his, and that it was not the relentless, uncompromis- 
ing duties incident to a soldier’s life demanded by 
the exigencies of war which had kept him so long 
away. He had shunned Dunolly Castle because he 
dreaded to meet her, his promised bride. She was 
convinced now that the wandering harper’s story of 
Roland’s being crowned victor at the tourney by 
Margaret, the sister of Robert Bruce, was true, and 
not as she had hitherto succeeded in making herself 
believe, introduced to embellish the aged minstrel’s 
lay. 

Edith was proud and resolute, a true daughter of 
the Lordof Lorn. Fortunately on some accounts, he 
was absent when Roland arrived, so was John of Lorn, 
her brother. The latter, however, returned before sun- 
down. His countenance brightened at sight of the 
young and noble guest who had arrived during his 
absence. 

“Roland, my brother,” said he, “right glad am I 
to find you here. I give you a warm and hearty 
welcome.” 

This salutation was warmly responded to, yet not 
without some embarrassment, for Roland felt that he 
had no claim to the frank unsuspecting confidence 
bestowed on him by Edith’s brother. But his discom- 
posure was unheeded by Lorn, ‘for his heart was full 
of brotherly pride and sympathy for a dear and only 
sister. There was no room for other save happy and 
joyous thoughts. The first opportunity which pre- 
sented without danger of being overheard, he said: 

“ Well, Roland, does not our sweet Edith, the joy 
and pride of her father and brother, and the delight of 
all who know her, transcend even the minstrels’ songs 
you have heard in her praise.” 

“ She does.” 

“You speak coldly, Roland. Now, I have seen the 
beanties who grace the English Court, and those of 
Scotland, whom I deem still lovelier, but to my mind 
not one among the whole, not excepting Mergaret, 
the sister of Bruce, can compare with Edith. Margaret 
is the lily, Edith the rose, and the dewy freshness of 
the rose has ever been dearer to me than the cold ele- 
gance of the lily.” 

“T, too, have seen many of the lovely dames and 
maidens you speak of.” 

“And what do you think of them?” regarding 
Roland with a keen look, whose lack of enthusiasm 
had made him a little jealous on his sister’s account. 

“Muchas you do. Edith may well be called the 
rose—never was there a brighter.” 

“ Have you seen Bruce’s sister ?” 

“T have.” 

“ And what do you think of her?” 

“That you have rightly named her.” 

Roland did not, as John of Lorn had done, tell 
whether the rose or the lily was his favourite flowe:, 
and as they were just then interrupted, the omission 
was not remembered. 





CHAPTER I¥. 


Tne few days Roland remained a guest at Dunolly 
Castle were given to the hunt and such other out- 
door sports as were wont to engage the attention of 
men-at-arms during a cessation of hostilities. It 
was plain to see that he avoided Edith. When cir- 
cumstances unavoidably threw them together, his 
demeanour towards her was regulated by strict, high- 
bred courtesy, which, though it could not be cavilled 
at, chilled and held her aloof by its formality and 
rigid punctiliousness. 

He, at no time, made any allusion to the relation in 
which they stood one to the other. There was, in truth, 
no opportunity for him to do so, the pride of Edith 
making her vigilant to shun meeting him, unless in the 
presence of others. The roses paled on her cheeks, 
but she had never appeared in higher spirits. Some- 
times, in a moment of forgetfulness, she would droop, 
but with a start rally, and seem gayer and more joy- 
ous than ever. 

And Roland, as could be plainly seen, was at times 
ill at ease, and no doubt would have made his visit 
shorter than he did, had not John of Lorn exacted 
from him a promise not to leave till he could make 
such arrangements as would leave him at liberty to go 
with him. 

That time had almost come. The members of the 
household had separated for the night, and the two 








young men were to take their departure early in the 


morning. Edith, who wished to speak to her brother 
descended to the hall, thinking to find him there, a; 
in the absence of their father there might be Many 
things to claim his attention when about to go from 
home. 

“T thought I should find you here,” she said, as sho 
entered the hall, and by the red gleam of the ember; 
in the wide fireplace saw a man standing with his back 
towards her. 

He turned round as she spoke, and she then say 
that it was not her brother, but Roland. 

“Your pardon, Lord Roland,” she said, with 
haughty airanl accent. “I didn’t intend to disturh 
you; I came to seek my brother.” 

She would have left the room, but he prevented 














her by springing forward and placing his hand on her the: 
arm. retre 

“ Edith,” said he, his manner evineing much agit. Cs 
tion, ‘you are not ignorant of the compact mio fore 
between your father and mine, when we were chil- omin 
dren.” whil 

“Tam not, Lord Roland.” . bitter 

“And you have doubtless thought my demeanour wour 
towards you has not been what a high-born maiden Ti 
has a right to expect from»one whose trothplight sh: bare] 
has received and still holds.” porta 

“T have not complained of your demeanour towarls drive: 
me to any one. I am a simple maiden, and know _ Sor 
nothing of courts or courtiers, except by hearsay, It fie ith 
would, therefore, ill-become me to call in question thoug 
the manners of one as much famed for his gallantry Jy ould 
and grace at the mock combat, where the victors appeal 
prize is awarded by the hand of beauty, as his fear- and th 
less daring when stemming the tide of battle, or tho in dan 
true and generous chivalry which spares a fallen foe.” But 

“ After my cold—I may say, rude neglect—what you met by 

















have said exalts you, rather than me, expressive as it is w 
of a generosity and forbearance to which I’ve no right 
There is not, as I am free to say, a lady in the with 
world, who so fully has and so truly deserves my 
respect, as Edith of Lorn.” 

“ Respect is not love, Lord Roland. Itis a cold 
dreary word, and never will—never can—satisfy the 
cravings of a woman's heart, nor of man’s either. 
You know that.” 

“ I do.” 

* And so I give you back your trothplight. Go, and 
feel yourself free to woo and win the sister of Robert 
Bruce. You are already brothers-in-arms, be so by s 
dearer tie.” 

“Tt cannot be. My failing to fulfil the contrac 
would cause a deadly feud between the Lord of Lom, 
your father, and of mine, a chief of equally high renow 
with him, in personal bravery and prowess, and in all 
things else. Iam not worthy of you, Edith, but yet, 
I must claim you for my wife. Bear it in miud— 
one year from now the contract must be fulfilled.” 

“Many things unthought of now may betide em 
another year comes round. When it does come, yo 
may be of another mind. That you may will be the 
morning and nightly prayer of Edith of Lorn; for 
what fate can be drearier than that of an unloved wife.” 

They parted, and before another sunrise Roland ani 
John : Lorn had left the towers of Dunolly Castle fir 
behin 
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CHAPTER V. 
Time with rapid flight sped on. A few weeks mor 










and the period set to celebrate the bridal of Rolan! preven 
and Edith would arrive. It was to take place # “T am 
Artornish Castle, the situation of which on what w1s goncies 
called the Morven, or mainland side of the Sound ¢ 180 he 
Mull, being eminently wild and romantic. “Hew 
Thither Edith, with her nurse and Janet, togetht ut he 1 
with such other maidens in her train as befitted he Jp Ming a 
rank, was escorted by her brother, John. of Lorn, an! HRMB°'ng to 
other chiefs of high degree, in vessels gay with silkeo : ar 
es, 


streamers, and ornaments of silver and gold, wher 
at the time appointed, Roland was to join them. Jt 
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little joy did Edith feel in looking forward to the tim Mpceen to 
when the marriage contract was to be fulfilled, ft MMB! neare 
many a rumour reached her that his’ heart was st) Hus, wi 
with Margaret, the sister of Bruce, ovour by 
She had heard that, the princess had for safety ™ ike bu 
tired to a convent, the war between England w! Roland w 
Scotland being at times prosecuted with unwoutel hie a bir 
energy. he shore 
Many sad thoughts filed the heart of Edith, as 0 P&ple car 
the Castle of Arternish she sat alone in her turret’ ysician 
chamber. Vague, half-formed schemes floated in be MigPe'cr, anc 
mind, but she could fix on none that did not seem of When |] 
jectionable, is fever 
At last, only the day previous to that when Rola! MMPe'tation | 
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was expected, her resolution was taken. She wovll 
leave Artornish Castle, and by so doing release bi? 















from his promise. oro. T 

Edith, with Annis her nurse, and Ralph Wins’ ed, ax 
her foster brother, when the gloom of evening !# R's any thi 
fallen, descended the narrow, winding stairs whi e’* room 
led from the castle and terminated at a little, smo! MPing wr 
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expanse of silvery sand, hemmed in, with the ex- 
tion of a narrow outlet, by huge boulders, against 
+h, now that the water was calm, tle waves, 
crested With feathery foam, broke in low, musical 
ripples. There was a boat which was sccured to an 
jron ring inserted in one of those large, grey rocks, 
into which the three-stepped. 
Jlaving seated themselves, the boat was let loose, 


® .)d.darted like a bird over the smooth water, shaping 


ts course to one of the larger of a.number of islands 
which could be seen in the distance. 

This—the larger island—was distinguished from 
the rest by a cloistered pile, which with its grey and 
massive towers frowned darkly on the waves below; 
and hereit was, in the solitude of one of its cells, that 
the Princess Margaret had for the present found asafe 
retreat. 

Calm as it was when they left Artornish Castle, be- 
fore they reached their place of destination, wild, 
ominous-looking clouds began to darken the sky, 
wiilea heavy wind, mingling its shrieks with the 
bittern’s scream, came sweeping down through the 
mountain passes, lashing the waves into foam. 

Though Winston pulled vigorously at the oars, they 
Larely had time te reach the shore and gain the outer 
portals of the abbey, when the rain, whirled and 
driven by the wind, began to pour in torrents. 

Something like fifteen minutes had elapsed, when 
Edith, as she stood near the lattice—for the moon, 
though clouded, enabled her to see objects without— 
could see a skiff tossing on the foaming billows, which 
appeared, a8 seen by the uncertain light, every now 
and then to bend so near the seething waters, as to be 
in danger of being overwhelmed. 

But the hardy steersman’ stood firm, and though 
met by conflicting tides, and whirled by flawy baffling 
winds, the boat made sure though slow headway to- 
warls the point of land where rose the Abbey of 
Saint Bride. 

The shelter of a little cove broke the fury of the 
tempest, as the boat neared the land. When the keel 
crated on the sand, two men having carefully raised 
sume one in their arms wrapped in a plaid, stepped 
shore and bore him to the entrance of the abbey.. A 
ew words to the porter procured for them a speedy 
almittance. Annis, Edith's nurse, soon sought Ralph 
Vinston, her son. 

“Have you heard the name of him who has just 
rrived?” she inquired. 

“No, I’ve only learned that it is some one who was 
vounded in yesterday’s battle.” 

“If you can’t tell me, I must find some one who 
an, or go and see for myself, for Edith is earnest to 
kuow.” A glimpse of the wounded man’s features 
ade her decide on the latter. 

“] thought so,” said she to herself, quickly bring- 
wg her hands together, “and‘so did she, [ tlink.” 

First asking a few questions of a bystander, she 
urned quickly away and hastened to the apartment 

flere she had left Edith, who met her at the door. 

“Who is it ?” she inquired. 

“Roland.” 

“I was certain of it. The glare of the torchlight 
cllon his face as they reached the door, and I knew 
Liere was no other face in the world so handsome and 

uoble. But why do we see him thus ?” 

“I cannot say why, but it’s my belief that we're all 
buder a spell, wrought by some good power, it may 
°, to bring about what we by coming here thought 
ji) prevent.” 

“Tam not seeking to ascertain what invisible 
concies are at work. What has befallen him to make 

1180 helpless? ‘That is what I wish to know.” 

“He was wounded in battle yesterday by an arrow. 

ut he made light of the wound, and said that so 
rifling a thing as that should not prevent him from 
poling to Artornish Castle.” 

“ Then he was on his way thither?” 

“Yes, but his wound grew painful, and a fever 
lreatened to set in, so that when signs of the storm 
gan to appear, the doctor said they must make for 
le nearest shelter, if he would not endanger his life. 
Lins, while the galleys, conveying lords and ladies to 
ovour by their presence the expected nuptials, could 
ike but little headway against contrary winds, 
Roland was put into. little skiff, which could dart 
ike a bird over the waves, so that they soon reached 
te Shore. It was soon apparent that there was 
uiple cause for all the anxiety and alarm which the 
ysician expressed. Roland was already in a high 
ever, and his mind began to wander. 

When Edith heard this, she thought to herself that 

‘sfever and delirium might be owing as much to 

gitation of mind caused by thoughts of fulfilling the 

‘riage contract, rendered hateful to him by his 

ve for another, as to his wound and exposure to the 

‘orm. ‘This strengthened the determination she had 
cnined, and hastened its completion. Without say- 
's anything to Annis, she retired to the little cell- 
fe room which had been assigned to her, and pro- 
Pune writing materials she had brought with her, 


dark, shining hair, she bound a ring, richly en- 
chased and gemmed with a sapphire encircled by 
pearls. 

Early the following morning, Margaret, the sister 
of Bruce, when after matins she re-entered her cell, 
saw something lyivg on the stone floor, which shone 
brightly in the scant sunlight admitted through the 
high, narrow lattice, which had been thrown open 
when she rese. With no little surprise she saw that 
it was aring; nor was her surprise diminished, when 
by reading the billet to which it was attached, she 
found why it was there. It was addressed to the 
ne Margaret, sister to King Robert,” and ran 

U8; 

“Dear Lavy :—Long ago I heard of the unknown 
knight, whom yon, as the chosen Queen of Beauty, 
crowned victor at the tourney of Woodstock. I sub- 
sequently learned his name, and that you were shen, 
and have ever since been, the queen of his heart, as 
well as the queen of beauty, although, as inauspi- 
cious fate would have it, he was betrothed to another. 
I moreover know that, being ignorant of this, you 
did not frown on those manifestations of regard which 
he could neither control_nor conceal, When I tell 
you that this—to you—unknown knight is Roland 
the son and heir of the mighty Somerled, Thane of 
Argyle, you will know well that, young as he is, his 
bravery and deeds of daring are the theme of the fire- 
side tale and minstrel’s song. He is now lying ill be- 
neath the roof that shelters you and me, and I send 
you the riug, by which he pledged himself to be true 
to the vows made when he was a boy, too thouglitless 
to realize their real import. Take it freely, dear lady, 
and as fairly acquitting him of that compulsory oath ; 
for, unless his heart goes with it, the hand of Roland 
will never be accepted by Edith of Lorn.” 

In a short time there was a knock at Edith's door. 
She opened it, and saw a page standing near. 

“The Princess Margaret,” he said, “craves the 
favour of a short interview in her cell, whenever you 
are at leisure.” 

“Tam at leisure now.” 

“Then I will guide you thither.” 

When Edith entered the cell, and for the first time 
saw Margaret, she said to herself, ‘No wonder that 
beauty like hers should steal away the heart of the 
brave Roland.” 

Margaret advanced to meet her. Said she: 

“ You are Edith of Lorn?” 

“T am.” 

“She, whom for my sake Roland has slighted !” 

“ Yes, lady, you see the unhappy maiden, who, now 
that she beholds you, can forgive Roland for being, in 
heart, untrue to his vow—in word he never has been 
false.” 

“ And to me, while looking at you, it seems passing 
strange that his heart went not with his vows; for 
now, by proof of my own eyes, I know that no love- 
lier or brighter maiden, this side of the Tweed, ever 
graced court.or bower, than Edith of Lorn. I don’t 
say this to flatter you (Heaven forbid that I should 
have (~~"“se to what, in a case like this, I should 
deem sinful), but to inspire you with hope—to give 
you heart. And remember this, sweet Edith, that 
though you refuse him, I will never accept him.” 

“Say not so, dear lady. To transfer to you the 
ring, which to me the symbol of mock allegiance, will 
to you be the sign of loyalty, -was why I sought this 
abbey. Do not hesitate to take what it isa trouble 
and pain for me to keep; for, as I-said in what I 
wrote you, never will I accept Rolaud’s hand without 
his heart, and that, having bestowed it on you, is not 
his to. give.” 

“ His heartis a gift Ido not value. There wasa 
time when, as the unknown knight, I could have 
loved him, but never as Lord Roland, recreant to the 
vows made to Edith of Lorn. My choice, since I took 
up my abode within.these peaceful walls, has been 
male. I covet now the calm and holy life of the 
cloister, where no earthly loves can come between the 
heart and heaven. This decision I shall make known 
to Roland when he is restored to health. And now, 
dear Edith, take back this ring, and believe me, when 
I tell you, for my heart is wont to prove a true 
prophet, that the day is nct far distant, when Roland 
will delight to see iton no other hand than yours,” 
replied —— 

Edith took the ring, kissed the hand that offered it, 
and left the cell. When she returned to her room, 
she found Annis, her nurse, awaiting her. 

“ Roland needs better attendance than he has,” said 
she. ‘Themen who came with him are rude and 
rough, and know better how to swing a battle-axe 
than to smooth a bolster. And as for the pate-faced 
nun that sits by his bedside, if he tosses and moans 
in his sleep, instead of putting the creasedand huddled 
bed-clothes in order, she counts her beads; and wlren 
she should hold the cooling draught to his parched 
lips, she only crosses herself, and says, ‘ The saints 





save him.’ ‘Now the good Mr. Holdforth used to say 





wrotea few Jines, to which, with a tress of her own | that faith and works go together, and I may say that 


this is more especially the case when any oue lies sick 
of a burning fever.” 

“ And you think that I could do better than the 
poor nun ?” 

“TI know you would, dear child. Wasn't it youand 
I, the kind Father helping us, that kept Ralph, your 
foster brother, from dying, when he was given over 
by the doctor. I know that Roland has given little 
cause for you to nurse and tend him, but if ever there's 
a time when we should forgive a prrson the injuri 
he has done us, it is when he stands on the brink of 
the grave as ’twere. It’s there that young Toland 
is, and he needs to have done for him all that you, 
and I, and the doctor can do.” 

Edith said but-little in reply to her garrulous nnrso, 
but went and took the place, which the attendant 
gladly relinquished, by Roland's bedside. ‘There, 
relieved at intervals by Annis, she remained several 
days and nights. He neither recegnized her nor any 
one else. He, however, often uttered her name, and 
once or twice she heard him say sométhing about 
Margaret, though what he said was too incoherent to 
be understood. 

One night, Margaret, for a second time came to 
share Edith’s vigils. Roland, who had been sleeping 
more quietly than usual, awoke suddenly, and with a 
look that showed that he was in his right mind. 
Edith made a sign to Annis, who sat at the foot of the 
bed, to go to him. 

‘“Where am 1?” said he. 

“ At the Abbey of St. Bride, the place to which you 
were brought nearly a week ago.” 

“Tt has seemed to me that I was away in a distant 
land, and that an angel who had eyes and voice re- 
sembling Edith’s was always at my side. She found 
for me springs of clear water to quench my thirst, 
and pillows of soft, cool moss for my aching head, 
when burning sands seemed scorching me. ‘That 
angel,as I now see, was you, Edith. But why are 
you here, and why am I here?” 

Edith answered these questions as briefly as the case 
permitted. Annis, who found that Roland was dis- 
posed to ask other questions, assumed, in right of tlie 
experience acquired by riper years, the privilege of 
telling Roland, very plainly, that if he didn't wish 
to so worry himself as to briug back the fever, he 
must cease talking. 

“Only a few more words, good Annis,” said he, 
“and I will obey you; but to spare th” few words 1 
wish to speak would fret me more, and do me more 
harm, than the fatigue of uttering them. 

He then beckoned Margaret, who had drawn back 
a little, to come nearer. 

“Do you know, lady,” said he, “that he you now 
see lying so helpless is the kuight you crowned at 
Woodstock ?” 

“T kuow it now, but until you came here, I had no 
suspicion that Roland the son of tle renowned Somer- 
led, and the unknown knight were the same.” 

“ Since then, I have been in sterner combats, and 
have never, as I believe, tarnislied the fame I that day 
won. I was by the side of your brother, the royal 
Bruce, when an arrow found that unlucky opeving in 
my corselet. And now tell me, lady, if what he told 
me he had heard was true.” 

“ Tell me what it was, and I can answer you.” 

“Ho said that you had renounced the pleasures and 
allurements of the world, and fixed your heart on 
heaven.” 

“Tt is true.” 

“By your calm, unvarying cheek, and steady eye, 
I well knew what your answer would be. Peace be 
yours, in the selitary life you have chosen. There 
has been a time when such a decision would have 
given me pain. It is past now, never to return. The 
angel who cooled my lips with water from the crystal 
spring, and pillowed my head on what seemed fresh, 
cool moss, when I felt the scorching heat of fever on 
my brow, has thrown around me spells so sweet, so 
enchanting, that I have neither the wish nor the 
power to break them. I grow weary, and will sleep 
now.” 

As he slept, Edith and Margaret mingled their 
happy tears. The joy of Annis was more demonstra- 
tive. 

“ Did I not always tell you, my dear child,” said 
she, “that Roland was valiant, true, and brave? He 
had his boyish freaks and humours, as who h: © ~«t? 
But he is well overthem now. It seemed to me that 
I could see a majesty like that of the royal Bruce 
beaming in his eye when he looked at the Lady Mar- 
garet. Yes, Roland is brave and true.” 


The dread crisis of Roland’s fever having been safely 
passed, his convalescence was so rapid, that when 
Bruce assembled the valiant men who won a glorious 
victory at the battle of Bannockburn, he was able to 
lead his own brave clan beneath the shadow of his 
own banner. 

And when high mass had been celebrated for the 
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deliverance of Scotland from England's oppressive 
rale, in the church right royally decked for the occa- 
sion, the brave Rolandand Edith of Lorn joined hands 
at the altar, and received the abbot’s nuptial benedic- 
tion. 








SCIENCE. 

Tue Or Recion or NortHern PENNSYLVANIA. 
—Men are boring several hundred feet into the earth 
in this region, and striking ona vein of this oil. In 
many instances the paraffin flows out 30, 40, 50, 100, 
700, 2,000 barrels a day. Men almost beggars have 
been lifted into fertunes, in a few weeks, of from 
£20,000 to a quarter of a million of money. This is 
no exaggeration. The mighty drill worked by steam 
power is tapping the earth in every direction. The 
vein is struck: out come first gas, then water, then 
the oil, in some cases spouting 70 ft. high. Itis calcu- 
lated that these oil-wells are producing four millions 
sterling a year, and still they ate increasing. For 
fifty miles ronnd and more the country everywhere 
smells of paraffin. One jet of the oil came with such 
force and in such quantities that it formed a river, took 
fire, and set the country in a blaze. 


Userut Piants.—According toa German author, 
the number of uséfal plants has risen to about 12,000, 
but if must be remembered that these researches have 
been completed only in certain parts of the earth. 
There are no less than 2,500 known’ economic plants, 
among which are reckoned 1,100 edible fruits, berries, 
and seeds; 50 cereals; 40 uncultivated edible gra- 
minaceous seeds; 23 of other families ; 260 comestible 
rhizomes, roots, and tubers; 37 onions; 420 vegetables 
and salads; 40 palms; 32 varieties of arrowroot: 31 
sugars; 40 saleps. Vinous drinks are obtained from 
200 plants; aromatics, from 266. There are 50 sub- 
stitutes for coffee; 129 for tea. Tannin is present in 
140 plants; caoutchouc, in 96; gutta-percha, in 7; 
resin and balsamic gums, in 389; wax, ia 10; grease 
and essential oils, in 830. 88 plants contain potash, 
soda, and iodine; 650 contain dyes; 47, soap; 250, fibres 
which serve for weaving; 44, for paper making; 48 
give materials for rooting; 100 are employed for 
hurdles and copses. In building, 740 are used; and 
there are 615 known poisonous plants. According to 
Endlicher, out of the 278 known natural families, 18 
only seem up to the present time to be perfectly useless. 


GaLvaAnic PrrE.—At a recent meeting of the Aca- 
demy of Sciences, M. Matteucci read a paper “On the 
Action of Sulphur in the Galvanic Pile.” The author 
has experimented on the battery recently introduced 
by M. Blanc, who employs a plate of zinc and a plate 
of lead covered with a very thin deposit of copper, 
which are placed in a solution of common salt, with 
which is mixed a quantity of sulphur. This battery 
appears to be very useful for telegraphic purposes, and 
the only objection to its use is the evolution of some 
sulphuretted hydrogen, which would seem to be un- 
avoidable. In the ceurse of his experiments the 
author arrived at the following conclusions :—1. 
That finely-divided sulphur in contact with the 
electro-negative metal of a pile formed of zinc, copper, 
and solution of common salt notably increased the 
electro-motive force, constancy, and permanency of 
the battery, and he hopes to obtain by the use of sul- 
phur a voltaic combination possessing many advan- 
tages over the batteries at presentemployed. 2. Sul- 
phur, although insoluble and an insulator, enters into 
combination with the sodium set free by the current. 
It remains for the author to explain the action of the 
small quantity ef sulphide of copper which is 
formed, and which appears to be essential. For this 
end he has undertaken further experiments. 

TREATING PHoToGRaPHs.—An invention has been 
patented by Napoleon Sarony, of Birmingham, which 
consists of improved modes of imparting to photographs 
the appearance of drawings or engravings; this he 
effects by printing upon the photograph a background 
or foreground in sketchy touches, lines, or tints, such 
as artists finish their crayon or other drawings with, 
or as engravers produce their tint; and for this 
printing he employs photography, lithography, 
copper-plate, wood engraving, or any other suitable 
method; or, by another mode, he prints the touches, 
lines, or tint, upon the paper upon which the photo- 
graph is to be taken, leaving the space for the por- 
trait or picture, which may be subsequently produced 
upon it. In producing this effect by means of photo- 
graphic printing, the patentee first proceeds to obtain 
the negative picture of the sitter or other object in 
vignette in the ordinary well-known manner; a 
second negative is then taken upon glass. This 
second negative consists merely of the etching or 
sketchy lines photographed upon the glass from a 
chalk, pencil, or other drawing of such lines. The 
picture is then taken in vignette, and afterwards, by 
means of the second or etching negative, the lines are 
photographed upon the picture, the light being pre- 


vented from acting upon the face of the portrait, or 
upon any desired part of the picture, and developing 
the lines only, by blocking out such parts as should 


Or, by another process, the effect of etched vignettes 
can be produced by etching the lines by acid upon the 
usual vignetting glass, employing, if necessary, thin 
varnish or any other suitable medium as a coating for 
the etching lines, and to produce half tints, if the 
crude lines should print too darkly; or the vignetting 
glass can be coated with japan varnish, the etching 
lines then scratched through the varnish, and the 
half tint produced as above described, by coating 
the lines with thin varnish or any other suitable 
material. To produce the same effect by other modes 
of printing, such as lithography, copper-plate, or 
wood engraving, the lines are merely printed from 
the stone, plate, or block, upon the paper upon which 
the photographic picture is to be taken, or after it has 
been taken. 


Currovus Fact in Natura History.—The islands 
of Baly and Lombock are only 15 miles apart, yet they 
really belong to two distinct divisions of the globe 
The naturalist, who is accustomed to distinguish 
characteristic forms of animal life, is at once struck 
with the remarkable difference between them. In 
Baly he is still in the Indian region of the Archi- 
pelago; the common birds which he sees are barbeis, 
black and white thrushes, crested starlings, fruit 
thrushes, and woodpeckers—all of which are common 
forms in India, Sumatra, Borneo, and Java. He may 
see all tirese in the morning, and in the afternoon cross 
over to Lombock, where a totally different set of birds 
will present themselves. He will now see white 
cockatoos, long-necked honeysuckers, and the mound- 
making megapediur—all common forms in the islands 
farther east and in Australia, but not one of which 
ever passes across this narrow strait to the islands 
further west. If larger and more distant islands are 
compared, the difference is more complete in every 
department of nature, so that between Borneo and 
New Guinea, though almost exactly agreeing in cli- 
mate and physieal features, there is a total diversity of 
animal productions—a diversity as complete and strik- 
ing as that which exists between the Old and New 
Worlds.—Transactions of the Ethnological Society. 


Use or Waste Heat mw Kiixs,—A Northfleet 
correspondent, ‘‘ W. May, jun.,” who appears to be a 
practical man, though not an available writer, ad- 
dresses us on this subject. He speaks of the gases 
arising from Portland cement, and says that while it 
is burning in the kilns, a great heat is obtained by 
consuming the gases, and then passing the same under 
a drying floor. When alight, the gases are like a 
rolling sea of fire, and this will travel a great distance 
before it requires a chimney-shaft ;—that is tosay, if 
the flues are in a straight line, the heat from the gas 
will dry wellfor a distance of 120 ft.in length, and 
60 ft. in width. The kilns he speaks of hold, when 
burnt, 150 casks. There is a greater improvement, 
however, which our correspondent suggests, could be 
made: first, to let the heat work another set of flues 
while the men are taking off the stuff, and as soon as 
they have it off they could shut off another bay; or 
they might shut off nineteen flues out of twenty, and 
let the heat work up the one, which would be much 
better for men working on these hot flues. Secondly, 
by having a coke oven beside the furnace, the gas 
from this would pass through the coke fire, and the 
coke from the oven would supply the furnace and 
much more heat. This plan of furnace would con- 
sume but a small quantity of coke, and could be ap- 
plied to any kind of works for drying, and for mate- 
rial of any description, and if properly constructed 
would, he thinks, be preferable to any other. 


Dirrusion or GasEes.—Oxygen gas, like all other 
forms of aeriform matter, tends to expand, and can be 
prevented from obeying this natural tendency only by 
enclosing it in an air-tight receiver. As it exists in 
our glass jars, one cubic foot of oxygen weighs 590°8 
grains, although in its more expanded state, as it 
exists in the atmosphere, it has but one-fifth of this 
density. One cubic foot of nitrogen gas weighs, 
under the same circumstances, 517°5 grains; but 
although there is such a decided difference between 
the specific gravities of the two they are so 
perfectly mixed together throughout the whole extent 
of the atmosphere, that analysis has been unable to 
detect the slightest difference, in the relative amount 
of the gases, etc., between air brought from the sum- 
mits of the Alps, and that from the deepest mine in 
Cornwall. Why, you may ask, do not these gases 
obey the well-known rules of hydrostatics, the heavier 
oxygen sinking to the surface of the earth, and the 
lighter nitrogen floating above it? Simply because 
gases, unlike the other forms of matter, have the pro- 
perty of diffusing through each other, and existing 
together in the same space. This property or force 


not have the lines at the back of the vignetting glass. 


the plan of creation. Were this force in the atmo. 
sphere much less than it is, the two gases composing 
air would have separated ally, and the atmo. 
sphere have become unfitted for many of its important 
functions. Take, for example, the function of trang. 
mitting sound. Any tone, once produced, remaing 
the same tone until it dies away. Its degree of loud. 
ness alters in proportion to the distance of the listener, 
but the pitch is constant. Were it not, however, for 
this law of diffusion—were the gases of which the 
atmosphere consists even partially separated—there 
would have been a very different result. The con- 
stancy of pitch could no longer have been depended 
upon. The sound, as it travelled, would vary its 
pitch with the ever-varying medium through which it 
passed, and would arrive at the ear with a tone 
entirely different from that with which it started. A 
small difference in the mediam would be sufficient to 
produce a sensible result, and to confuse all the deli- 
cate differences of pitch on which the whole art of 
music depends. 

Composition oF Water.—Water consists of two 
permanent gases, condensed by the force of chemical 
affinity to the liquid condition. With one of thes 
gases, oxygen, you have already been made familiar, 
The other is that light combustible gas called hydre- 
gen, fourteen and a-half times lighter than air, and by 
far the lightest form of matter known. One cubic 
foot of waier yields more than 1,800 cubic feet ofa 
mixture of these two gases; and so persistently do 
they retain their aeriform condition, that not evena 
pressure ef twenty tons on the square inch is suff- 
cient to reduce them to liquids. Yet, immense as this 
pressure seems, requiring all the mechanical skill of 
man to apply it, that force must be still greater which 
is constantly acting in every drep of water, to hold 
these highly elastic gases in the liquid state. It is 
difficult to estimate the magnitude of such power, as 
our only standard of measurement is the quantity of 
some other force equally immeasurable, which is re-, 
quired to balance the first. Water is easily decom- 
posed by electricity, and the amount of this agent re- 
quired to force apart its constituents may give you 
some imperfect conception of the magnitude of the 
power by which they are so imprisoned. It has been 
proved by Professor Faraday, that it requires more 
electricity to decompose a drop of water than to charge 
a thunder-cloud. What a revelation of power we 
have here! In every drop of water there is a con- 
stant striving of the elements to escape; they are 
exerting a force to break the. bonds that unite them 
with a strength which can be measured only by the 
power of a vast and almost illimitable amount of elec- 
tricity ; and yet this immense force is kept in eheck 
by a force of equal power, and so exactly balanced 
that not the slightest disturbance can occur. 

Pormntinc NEEDLES By GALVANIsM.—One of those 
operations which is most injurious to workpeople is 
the pointing of needles. The fine particles of steel, 
notwithstanding various precautions, fill the atmo- 
sphere, enter the Iungs, and there cause an irritation of 
a kind which greatly injures the health, and before 
very long produces fatal effects. It is now possible, 
however, to render the pointing of needles a very 
harmless process, by means of galvanic action, and 
very economically, as only a weak electric current is 
required. To point one or a number of needles, it is 
only necessary to immerse them in a vessel of water 
to which a small quantity of sulphuric acid has been 
added, the upper ends being in communication with 
the positive pole of the galvanic battery, and the lower 
within a short distance of the extremity of a wire 
which is in connection with the negative pole of the 
same battery, and has been passed up water-tight 
through the bottom of the vessel. After the lapse ofs 
few minutes it will be found that the needles will have 
become pointed at their lower extremities—the form 
of the points depending on the distance between them 
and the point of the wire communicating with the 
negative pole of the battery. Different acids are best 
suited for different metals—sulphuric acid for iron or 
steel; nitric acid for copper er brass; one hundred 
wires have been pointed at once ina few minutes 
with a very weak battery. 





Mextco,—Mexico is 115,426 square leagues of the 
North American continent. It has 3,000 miles of sea 
and gulf coast. Though nearly destitute of navigable 
rivers, it has ten lakes, varying in extent from 1/ 
square leagues to 38, Its natural wealth, mineral, 
vegetable and animal, is various and immensé. 
A large part of its soil is of unsurpassed fertility, ad 
the climate of its boundless table-lands is temp 
rate, salubrious and delightful. Its population 1 
1850 was 7,761,919. It has twenty-five capital cities, 
of which the largest, Mexico, has 170,000 inhabitants 
The whole number of its cities, towns and villages 1 
5,188; the annual produce of its farms is nearly tw? 
hundred millions of dollars. 
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[COUNT ROSARIO GIVES IMLAC GARMESON INTO CUSTODY.] 


r'HE 


SEVENTH MARRIAGE. 


BY 1HE AUTHOR OF 
“The Warning Voice,” “ Man and his Idol,” “ Mrs. Larkall's 
Boarding School,” &c. 


ne ee 
OHAPTER XLIX. 
PASSING AWAY. 


Still flows the tide of life, flows to that sea 
Where every surge lies hush’'d—Eternity. 


Elsie, 
_ Oy the afternoon of the day of the trial, an impres- 
- scene was witnessed in a room in Count Rosario’s 
ouse. 

Constance Lomax lay there—dying! 

The injuries she had sustained in her attempt to 
escape had proved too serious to admit of her removal, 
and, in spite of medical aid, she gradually sunk until 
there remained no hope of her recovery. 

Mental suffering had hastened this state of things, 
and she was now perfectly aware that the struggle was 
well-nigh over, and that the end was drawing near. 
She knew it, and the knowledge had little bitterness 

Her path of life had been crossed: her destiny 


could only be secured at the cost of a sister's, and 
nothing seemed left for her but—to die. 

“It is better that I should go,” she said to her sad 
heart—“ better that I should die and take my secret 
with me. Hamnet will never know how I have loved 
him; he will never suspect that he was necessary to 
my existence. And when I am removed he will make 
Ada his bride, and they will be happy.” 

Poor child! Inher unselfish rendering up of all 
that was precious to her, she had no idea of the futility 
of the sacrifice. She knew nothing of that fatal mar- 
nage at St. Asaph’s, which raised an insurmountable 
barrier between Ada and her passionate adorer. Al- 
though Garmeson had unblushingly revealed the fact 
at Lady Severn’s, it had been thought unnecessary to 
put the dying girl in possession of it, lest it should 
increase the unhappiness which the untoward occur- 
rences of the last few months had already occasioned 
her. Her firm conviction of the good results which 
Would attend her death therefore remained un- 
shaken. 

“I shall go, and they will be happy.” 

That had been ker consolation while she drifted 
toward the end; and now that death was inevitable, it 
consoled her still. 

There was a heavenly smile upon her wasted face ag 





she lay, surrounded by her sorrowing relations. Close 
to her pillow sat Lady Lomax, called from the side of 
her husband, toward whom, reprobate and outcast as 
he was, her heart had melted in the last hour, to en- 
dure a yet greater trial in witnessing the passing away 
of a beloved ‘daughter. On the opposite side of the 
bed, the twin-sister bowed her head and buried her 
face in the clothes, unable to endure the weight of this 
fresh trial. 

Both Lady Severn and her husband were present, 
deeply touched by the scene, and resentful as to the 
cause which had brought it about. 

Her ladyship had forgiven the dear Constance the 
false step of quitting her home on learning the motives 
which dictated it. In spite of her own strong preju- 
dices, she had admitted that, though her niece might 
have behaved more prudently, her corduct had been 
prompted by noble and generous motives from first to 
last. The lady’s anger was now directed to Garmeson 
and his evil genius, Rosario, whom she mentally con- 
demned to the severest pains and penalties. 

There had been a long interval of silence, broken 
only by the ticking of a watch, during which the 
dying girl had been lying with closed eyes, as if 
asleep. 

Presently her eyelids were slowly raised. 

“Oh, my mother—oh, Ada, darling!” she mur- 
mured, “the day fades out, and I am fading too. 
All grows strange to me. Even your faces wear a 
changed and unaccustomed aspect. Soon I shall know 
you no more.” 

Her eyes wandered round the room, as if in search 
of some one: 

“He is not here,” she murmured to herself. 

“You are thinking of Hamnet?” said Ada, with a 
shudder. 

“Yes, Ada,” she replied, ‘I would see him once 
more before I die. It is a childish feeling, but it is, 
oh, ao strong in my heart. He is all yours, Ada, and 
I have no wish but that it should be so. You will be 
happy with him, very happy, I trust, when all these 
sorrows have passed away,—but—but I know he 
would come to me, and take my hand, and say 
one word to me, if he knew that it was for the last 
time.” 

The sister's heart was too full to respond except by 
& grasp of the hand. 

It was Lady Lomax who faltered out a reply. 

“You have forgotten, dear,” she said, “ what is 
happening to-day. Arthur is on his trial and Ham- 
net-is doubtless by his side.” 

“On his trial. Yes: but he will be saved!” cried 
Constance, with a sudden renewal of the impetuosity 


habitual to her. “ I had forgotten. My father,—oh, 
forgive me, mother, if I cannot speak his name with 
the love or tenderness he has never inspired,—le has 
confessed this crime ?” 

“He bas. May heaven pardon him!” was the 
sobbed response. 

“ And Arthur is free?” 

““T hope so.” 

“Oh, surely there is no doubt! They wiil release 
him, and he will return, with Hamnet, and perliaps—oh, 
yes, perhaps I may see both before I die. Arthur will 
not despise me, nor turn an angry brow upon me 
now. He will believe that I am innocent of reproach, 
that there is nu taint upon my name, that I have done 
nothing but to serve those I love. Ah, how the 
words of the French woman ring in my ears! It 
was wicked, cruel, unjust ; I did not merit her accusa- 
tion. I was innocent.” 

Moved by the agony expressed in these closing 
words, Lady Severn could not refrain from giving ut- 
terance to a thought which weighed upon her 
heart. 

“T too, darling,” she said, dropping on her knees 
by the bed-side, “I was cruel. I was unjust to 

ou.” 

Languidly, as in pain, the poor child extended her 
wasted hand till it rested on the head of the kueeling 
lad 


y: 
“Do not think of it, do not let it disturb you,” she 
said, “ your words were prompted by love, and I could 
bear them, for 1 have brought them upen myself; but 
she—the hideous woman—she was unjust out of 
hate to me—to me who had never wronged her.” 

“ And you forgive me ?” said her ladyship. 

“Yes. Ob, yes, and I try—it is hard—but I try 
to forgive her also. May heaven be as merciful, for 
but for her I should not be dying here.” 

It was a painful mement, and only sobs filled the 
chamber of the dying. 

Long, long was the silence which ensued; but 
when the day drew toward its close, and the slant 
rays of the setting sun stole into the chamber, and 
made a glury about the golden head resting’ meekly 
on its pillow, she looked up at it, and turning to her 
mother, said : 

“It is late and they do not come.” 

Lady Lomax, whose heart had been a prey to mis- 
givings for hours, looked towards Lord Severn for 
some explanation. 

“Hem! They have a long way to come,” said his 
lordship. 
“ And the case may not have been heard so early as 





was supposed,” his lady added, 
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e too late,” mourned the 1 
with a prophetic instinct. 
never meet again. Oh, my brother! my brother, I 
have loved youso much, ead Isliall never see your face 
in this world! Hamnet, too, have we taken our last 
~ Decply moved, Ada took her sister’s hand. 

“You have loved him very tenderly?” sho whis- 
re d. 

“With my whole life,” was the answer. 

“‘ And I have stolen his love from you?” 

“No. Oh, no: he loved you from tlie first; F saw 
and knew it. And see, how well itis that it was so. 
Had his heart been set on me,as mine on him, he 
would have been left desolate. And now—yau. will 
make his life happy.” 

The sister’s face quivered with agony as she bowed 
it upon the pillow, mingling her golden tresses with 
those of whieh they seemed part. 

No answer escaped her lips; but those about her 
quivered at the trial she was enduring. 

And in her heart she thought—“* She does not know 
that I am another’s, and I will not embitter her last 
hour with the truth. She has sacrificed herself for 
my happiness, and it is better that she should die in 
the belief that she has secured it.” 

Lying calm in the sunset, for the pains which had 
attended the earlier stages of the injuries which 
threatened her life—Comstance thought with a placid 
satisfaction of the happiness in store for those she left 
behind. Her father’s guiltcould not be supposed to 
prey upen the heart of one who had scarcely known 
him, or had been taugltto love him; amd her mind 
dwelt chiefly on the certainty of Arthur’s acquittal, 
on the joy which that would bring to her lady 
mother, her sisters, and the true-hearted Grace Wel- 
don, and more than all she pondered over the reward 
for all sorrows past which Ada would receive in the 
love of Hamnet Tresillian. 

“Tf I could but look upon the face of Arthur,” she 
sighed, “and press Hamnet’s hand in mine once more, 
I could pass away, oh, so happy, so very happy! ” 

With this thought she closed her eyes, and resigned 
herself to wait their coming, fervently praying that 
she might be spared so long—longer she did not 
usk. 

Slowly the moments passed in the silent chamber, 
and no word was spoken. 

Yonstance ed to sleep, but so placidly that not 
even her breathing was perceptible. 

At length she sighed feebly, and then, looking into 

aw that it had changed, had grown paler 
while her lips partedas if she had need 
of air eing this, they opened the window, and let 
in the cold breeze, and the sounds of the street. One 
or both scemed to stimulate her, and reviving a little, 
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her face, tl ey 
and sharper, 
Se 


she lay and listened. 

Faniiliar sounds have a fascination for the sick, and 
ew moments they seemed to interest the dying 
to cheat her into the belief that she had still 

nd lot in tle things of earth. 
ly a shrill voiee broke. in on the monotony of 
mds. It was the cry of a boy, loud, 
ing, so that every word reached the 
Lhe boy crying the evening 
nd endeavouring to stimulate trade by an- 
the main features in them. 
‘ sc features—more prominent, as it ap- 
the listeners, than any other topic—was the 


y was 


urder.—Trial and conviction of 
1 reached the ears 
Lomax, and caused her to start up with 

ed and incredulous look. 
tion?” she faintly asked. “Not Arthur’s 
ror-stricken face of Lady Lomax, and Ada’s 
breast and quivering lips left her in little 
to the dreadful truth; which her failing 

t enabled her to appreliend. 
tel?” she repeated in a faint whisper, and 
the thought had poisoned. the last few drops of 
so ce. 

I aven is merciful, and the suffering one was 
not destined to depart with a sorrowful brow. Almost 
as she spoke the door opened, and as all eyes turned 

lirection of it, they beheld the welcome form 

t Tresillian. 
apparition, the face of the dying flushed and 
mentarily radiant. Gratified love overcame 
| other considerations. Smiling gently upon khimas 
proached, the poor girl tried to raise herself, and 
ld out her hands in weleome; but her weakness 


Mm Vu 
0 great. A word, too, formed upon her lips— 
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as Lis dear name—but sbe could not utter it. 
he could only look her love into his eyes. 
She could only press the hands he extended to her 
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in her own, softly and tenderly. 


Then while her face turned toward that of her | 
sister, as if she strove to express the free transfer of | 


or sufferer’ | his love to her in whose breast it was so fully reci- | 
“ Arthur! you and I shall procated, she breathed one faint sigh, and all was 


done. 
The sorrows, the sufferings, the trials and indigni- 
ties of poor Constance were over. 


CHAPTER L- 
RECOVERED FROM THE WINDS. 
Bat what security has guilt? The air 
Whispers its secrets: the earth renders up 
The proofs of its foul acta. Nature will hold 
No part or lot . 0. 

Tue shock of this scene, for which he was not pre- 
pared, drove from the mind of Hamnet Tresilliau, for 
atime, the object which had brought him to the 
chamber of death. 

Yet it was one of paramount importance, and as 
soon as the first outburst of grief was over his 
thoughts recurred to it, and he contrived im as few 
words as possible to place Ada Lomax in. possession 
of the main facts. 

Details hee reserved for the ears of Lord Severn, 
whose immediate advice aud assistance he 

The narrative which he poured into his lordship’s 
ear was to this affect: 

On the previous day he aad accidentally encountered 
the singular individual whom we kuowas the Canary. 
They were not intimate friends; but chatting ac- 
qnaintances, and at the meeting the conversation 
naturally turned on the recent events in the family of 
their mutual friends, the Severns. In the course of 
this the Canary unconsciously touched on a subject 
which caused Hamnet the most exquisite torture. 

“Worst of all,” he said, “that awful fellow, Gar- 
meson—know him of course,—has st-stolen a march 
on us all, and ent-trapped Ada into a secret mar- 

inge.” 

“Into what ?” Hamnet shouted. 

“Into a secret marriage.” 

“ Never!” 

“Just what I said. Nevah! Dooced spooncy on 
the gurl m’self, tween you and I, my boy. Meant to 
have her too, but this——” 

“This is not true.” 

And without a word farther Hamnet turned from 
his friend, and strode off, leaving the mild rival, with 
his head on one side, looking out of his one glazed 
eye, and bearing a greater resemUiance toa bird than 
ever. 

Not giving another thought to the informant, 
Hamnet, boiling over with excitement, resolved to 
ascertain the truth of the case without de'ay. He 
had said, “‘ That is not true,” with the confidence of a 
man incredulous at what appears improbable; but the 
more he thought of it, the greater the probabilities 
of the case appeared. That would account for the 
bankex’s jealous tyranny and for the meekness with 
which Ada bore with his offensive conduct. That there 
was some mystery in the case he had long surmised, 
and this appeared a reasonable clue to it. 

At lightning specd he posted off to Lady Severn’s; 
but on arriving there found that her ladyship was 
absent. 

Grace Weldon,. he was informed, was at home,-and 
on ascertaining this he determined to see her in the 
hope that she might bo able to give him information 
calculated to set his mind at rest. 

To his dismay, Grace confirmed the statement of 
the Canary to tle fullest exteut.. She described the 
scene which had taken place in that drawing-room 
on her arrival, and the statement Imlac Garmeson had 
made. 

“But had Ada admitted its truth?” he eagerly 
enquired. 

That, he was assured was the case, and all hope 
was banished from his’ mind when he was further 
informed that but for the terrible and overwhelming 
events of the past few days, he would have been 
formally apprised of this fact. 

At first the intelligence rendered him frantic ;,then he 
sunk under it, and, like a warm-hearted, high-spirited, 
sensitive boy as he was, by turns blustered and shed 
tears asa woman might have done. Cooling down 
in time, he took his leave, with the stunned and be- 
wildered feeling which a great calamity is. sure to 
produce. 

With this feeling upon him he wandered about for 
hours, andthen, with some half-formed idea of seeing 
Garmeson and upbraiding him with his treachery, he 
made his way towards Rosario’s house where, he sur- 
mised, he would be sure to go, sooner or later, since 
the friends were inseparable; and when once in the 
neighbourhood, he wandered about there in a state of 
uncertainty for hours. 

At length, as he leant, utterly dejected and wretched, 
against the pillars of a portico at no great distance, 
he saw aman approach in a hasty and bewildered 
manner, and stop under a gas-light. His first im- 
pression was that it was the banker. There was 
something about the figure, a swaying gait, and a con- 
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strained walk, pecuiix to him; but a second glany 
showed that this man had a beard, and was dregseg in 
‘a loose, rongh manner, widely opposed to the style of 
the polished Garmeson. 

The man did not remain long under the light; py 
long enough to do two things. 

He was there long enough to remove the beard from 
his face and thrust it into his ‘pocket, and also ¢ 
glance at a paper which he held, and to tear and scat. 
ter it to the four winds. 

The next moment he entered Rosario’s house. 

Something in Hamnet’s heart told him that this 
man was Garmeson, and while he jumped at the con. 


clusion, which there had not been time to verify, he 


asked himself, ‘Why should he have adopted , 
oa ? Why should he have destroyed tha 
r 
o the first question there might be many an. 
swers; but it was not in his power to suggest on) 
of them. 

The second query it was possible to solve, in ons 
way, and only in one way. There was even an ob- 
jection to that, but the young man was not in a stats 
of mind to fight over abstract objections. Here was, 
man who had done him and one he loved an irrear- 
able wrong: here was aman who himself had just 
had recourse to secret. and subterfuge to carry out 

purpose, and, though Hamnet felt the force of 


some 
‘the argument that two Slacks do not make.a white, 


and theugh his honourable mind had compunctiou 
visiting at the step he was about to take, he vever. 
theless resolved on it. 

He determined at all risks to possess himself of that 
apparently destroyed paper ! 

The scattered fragments, dancing before the night- 
wigd, were borne to his very feet, as if to suggest the 
course he should pursue, and accepting this as an 
omen, he set himself to his task. 

With untiring assiduity he collected and possessed 
himself of every visible f it of that confes- 
sion which Imlac Garmeson had stolen from tho 
pastor’s hands. 

Of its nature he knew nothing; but that it was a 
document of importance whiel he thus hoped to re- 
store to the light of day, he had little doubt, jud,ing 
solely from the time and manner of its destruction. 

Having performed the first part of his task, he de- 
termined on betaking himself to his home, and devot- 
ing the remainder of the night to re-constructing the 
document, whatever might be its nature, out of the 
thousand fragments into which it. had been multi- 

lied. 

The undertaking was an endless and apparently 
hopeless one. 

Daylight was streaming in at the windows before 
any satisfactory advance had been made beyond this, 
the name of Lomax had more than once occurred, aud 
from certain lines: partly reconstructed, it was c'eat 
that the document hbad-referenceto the family in which 
he was so intensely interested. 

Another hour’s work enabled him to gather tie 
sense of some one of the paragraphs; and. at las‘, 
suddenly, and as if. by inspiration, the truth flashed 
upon him. 

“This is Gervase Lomax’s confession!” he ex- 
claimed aloud. 

Rlated at the discovery, but ignorant of its great 
worth, he-set to work speculating on what the clia- 
racter of this confession might be, and how it came 
about that. it had been worth the~ banker’s while to 
take the desperate step of destroying-it. 

Some few of the lines already deciphered. clearly 
referred to Havering’s: murder, and from this, Hainuet 
jumped to a conclusion. 

“ Garmeson,” he thought, “has some object in 
Arthur's destruetion.” 

To feel convinced of that, and to determine: to frus- 
trate his object, were simultaneous operations of \i3 
mind. He had not forgotten what that day was, nor 
was he unmindfal ofa promise he had given to 
present at Arthur's trial ; and bearing both these facts 
in mind, he determined.on what appeared a judicious 
course. He resolved to call into play Grace Weldon's 
womanly tact aud nimble fingers to aid him in tho 
task of arranging the fragmeuts, so that they might 
render up the facts committed to them ; and within aa 
hour, he had betaken himself to Lady Severn’s, hind 
explained his object to the eager and sympatlietic 
Grace, and.they were seated together, busily restoring 
the confession to its original form. 

As will have been gathered, it was a document of 
many. pages, and tlie difficulties presented were almost 
insurmountable. Many of the fragments were not 
half am inch square, some were missing, and each 
piece ef the puzzle had to be fitted! in hundreds of 
times. 

Nothing but the interest of. every line, as it. dis- 
closed itself to their delighted gaze, enabled: Grace and 
Hammet to find patience to carry on-the work. But 
the value of the results attained compensated for 
everything, 
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So, hour after hour, they pursued their self-imposed 
task, until at length one page, the most important of 
i] was outspread legibly before them. 

On that page they read the all-important confes- 
sion, that it was Gervase Lomax who had committed 
the murder for which his son Arthur was that day 
being put upon his trial! 

It was not till the red light of the setting sun filled 
{he apartment in which they sat, that this great result 
was attained, and then it was resolved that the work 
should be suspended while the fair Grace recruited 
per exbausted energies, and Hamnet proceeded to 
place the family in possession of what had thus been 
accomplished. 

To do so it was necessary to go to Count Rosario’s 


pouse. 

But for this, poor Constance would never have 
jasped the hand of him whose presence gave her 
neace, contentment, joy—everything but the power of 
sustaining life. 

Tbe revelation Hamnet had to make took the 
Severns altogether by surprise. 

They knew of the confession ; but had no idea but 
that it had reached its destination. That it should 
have got into the hands of Imlac Garmeson filled them 

ith amazement. 

And then followed the natural enquiry,—What had 
become of the aged clergyman into whose hands it 
had been entrusted ? 

It was strange that, if prevented from fulfilling the 
uties he had undertaken, he should not have reported 
imself to any one connected with the family. No 
oue knew better than he did the momentous impor- 
ance of the document he was charged with, and it 
as incredible that he should Lave given it up with- 
out a struggle. 

All felt this, and the question on every tongue was, 

Had the banker obtained the confession at the cost 
of personal violence ? 
his, however, was not a point for discussion at 
bat moment. The great fact they had to deal with 
as that Arthur Lomax had been tried and con- 
emned, though, as it was ascertained, sentence had 
en deferred ; while here was a confession of the 
rime such as must exonerate him from the dreadful 
harge. The first thing to be done was to lodge that 
onfession—or so much of it as had been pieced to- 
ether and deciphered—with the proper authorities, 
pod this duty Lord Severn promptly undertook, 
Lile Hamnet Tresillian returned to the task to which 
o had devoted the greater part of the previous night 
ud all that day. 

* * * * _ 

That night, Imlac Garmeson stayed later than 
sual at the bank, occupying his private room long 
{ter the establishment was closed. 

He had much to think about and arrange. 

Conflicting emotions distracted his mind; but as he 
pai reflecting on all that had happened during the few 
receding days, the prevailing feeling was one of 
pitisfaction, 

“So far,” he reflected, ‘all has gone well. I have 
al a difficult part to play, and I have played it 

y. Played it, too, without. flinching from my 
lenever to forgive an injury, or to yield to a 
Hificulty. Another man would have forgotten Ger- 
ase Lomax, hig taunts, his scorn, and the indignities 

e heaped upon.me; but I never forget, never forgive. 
@ declared that his child should never be mine. 

Fool! He does not know me. She is my wife, and 
be lies in his shroud, helpless, and unable to raise a 
uget against it. Never was a cleaner trick than 
hat of mine im persuading Ada that her father’s 
orgery was her brother’s, and getting her hand as 
ue price of concealing his guilt!” 

He was so pleased at the thought of this strexe of 
rt, that he sat for.some moments chuckling over it, 
rhile his face puckered with smiles. 

“Certainly [ was not quite prepared for what fol- 
owed,” he resamed. “I intended to confess the ruse 
ts to Arthur’s enlistment in a month or so, and to buy 
im out of the regiment. But when one sets a stone 
rolling, who can tell when it will stop? The girl, 

onstance, goes in search of Havering to beg her 
rother off, girl-like, and an accident obliges her to 
twain under the captain’s roof long enough for two 
‘.lbgs,—for the captain to take a fancy to her, and the 
brother to suspect that all was not right between 
uem. Meanwhile, Gervase Lomax thinks to blot out 
ill trace of his crime, by having a shot at the captain, 
tud kills Aim under circumstances that inevitably 
ttrow suspicion on Arthur. Heavens! —yes, I believed 
im guilty myself!” 

_Led on by this thought, his mind wandered to the 
‘cumstances Whieh Icd him to surmise the real state 
of affairs. 

_ “Singular!” he reflected, “ how the evidence as to 
“likeness between father and son struck me as we 
Sit faco to face im the firelight in this very room when 
le came demanding money for the sccoud forged 
cueque. Strange,—again Low the recollection of that 


likeness flashed across me as I listened to the evidence 
about the witcl’s crystal in the coroner's court. 
‘Gervase Lomax has done it,’ I said to myself, as I 
heard them speak of features strangely like yet having 
the stamp of age upon them. Rosario’s photograph 
confirmed the suspicion into a certainty. I knew 
then that I was right, and that I had it in my power 
to pay off old scores, and revenge myself for that 
clever trick of passing the second forged cheque, 
among other trifles. 1 wonder if Gervase suspected 
any knowledge on my part that made him fly andhide 
himself with such cunning? No matter. It's all one 
now. He’s gone and the cards are in my hands. 
But, by Jove, it might have gone queerly with me, if 
[ hadn't taken the precaution to watch the house he 
was dying in, though more from fear of Harriet than 

of him. Had that confession got into some hands, 

with the obliging revelations of the part 1 had played 

in the fellow’s life, my credit would have sustained a 
blow I should never have got over.” 

It made him hot and cold by turns to think of it. 

“ However,” he concluded, ‘‘all has gone on as I 
could have wished. If the old fool to whom the con- 
fession was entrusted should survive the back-fall he 
took so gracefully, he could never recognize me. Im- 
possible! As for the confession, there’s an end of 
that. Harrict’s mouth, too, is practically silenced, be- 
cause whatever she may say, she has no proof of her 
statements left, and in every respect, except one, I 
have reason to be thankful. If it was not for Rosario 
Ishould be happy. The fellow is a nightmare to me. 
He has wormed himself into my affairs so that I dare 
not shake him off, and yet dare not refuse either to 
comply with extortionate demands, or to become his 
aecomplice in things that threaten exposure and ruin, 
But sooner or later I must, I will shake him of. He 
shall leave my course free, or——” 

He left the sentence ominously incomplete. 

A long interval of reflection followed, during which 
the eyes of the banker glowed with a sinister light, 
and there was a spasmodic clutching of the hands, 
which boded the Count Rosario—who was the subject 
of his reflections—little good. 

Ia the midst of these reflections, there came a sharp, 
short rap at the private door leading from the street 
into this part of the premises. 

Garmeson recognized it, and started up. 

“ As I expected,” he said, “ he comes.” 

It was, indeed, the county who shorily after staggered 
into the room, and clearing a corner of the table, sat 
there swinging a leg, and looking down at the banker, 
as the latter resumed his seat. 

“You have looked over the bills I left with you last 
night 2?” he asked. 

“T have, they are worthless.” 

“Nonsense, man. Good paper. All negotiable; and 
between ourselves, I must raise money on them.” 

The banker drew his chair close to the table, un- 
locked a drawer in it, and taking out a bundle of papzrs, 
threw it across the table. 

“ Do it then,” he said. 

“What—you mean? What do you mean?” 

“ Simply, that I have been bled enough, and I de- 
cline to submit to the operation any further.” 

“ 1» 


The sloping forehead of the count was covered with 
wrinkles, and he began gnawing fiercely at his nether 
lip as he took up the rejected papers aud prepared to 
place them in his pocket-book. : 

“T am to take this as a declaration of war?’ he asked. 
“ What our military friends call a casus belli?” 

“Take it for what you like,” retorted the banker, 
“T decline this perpetual fleecing.” 

“Nevertheless, 1 must continue to have it or—I 
speak.” 

Garmeson contemptuously snapped his fingers. 

“ Pshaw! What cau you say ?” he asked. 

“TI prefer telling you in the presence of a wit- 
ness.” 

* As you choose.” 

“One moment,” said the count. ‘ Let me submit 
one point to your consideration. Is it wise for you to 
risk what I may have to tell for the mere sake of the 
loss you might sustain on this paper ?” 

And he tapped on the pocket-book. 

“You want an answer? You shall have it,” said 
the banker: “it is not for the mere sake of loss on 
those bills, that I refuse. It is on two other grounds. 
One is that my pocket isa mine you have worked 
long enough. As for the other reason, you shall have 
it, and shortly,—I don’t fear any disclosure you may 
have it in your power to make,” 

The Count Rosariospraug from the table and opened 
the door. 

“ Come in!” he cried. 

To Garmeson’s astonishment the detective who has 
been iutroducod, to. us as Mr. Scotland Yard eniercd 
the room. 

“ What's. the charge, Guv’ner?” asked the detec- 
tive. 

“ I charge this gentleman, Imlac Garmeson, banker,” 





said Rosario, sternly, “with two offences. I charge 
him with having conspired with the late Gervase 
Lomax to rob the estate of the late Captain Leonard 
Havering, by means of a forged cheque for the sum of 
nine hundred and eighteen pounds.” 

“On what evidence?” gasped the bauker, overcome 
with dismay. 

‘““ My own,” was the count’s reply. 

“Yours?” 

“Yes; I was concealed in that closet,"—he pointed 
to a door as he spoke,—* while the robbery was planned 
between them, in this room.” 

Garmeson’s face seemed turned to stone as he lis- 
teued. 

“ And your second charge ?” he asked. 

“ That of highway robbery, with violence.” 

“ What ?” 

“Oh,” chuckled the count, “all is known. You last 
night stole a confession, made by Gervase Lomax, from 
the man to whom it was entrusted, and who was left 
for death in an unfinished house.” 

“And pray who made this wonderful discovery ?” 
said the banker. 

“Your young friend—your wife's young friend, 
Hamnet Tresillian, who is busily engaged in placing 
together the fragments of the confession you were so 
anxious to destroy.” 

Garmeson could not control his intense astonish- 
ment. 

“You see,” said the count, maliciously, addressing 
ae officers, “he has not a word to say. He admits 
i J 

“No, no,” cried the accused. 

“ That's wise,” retorted the count, “fight for it. 
Fight bravely, for, if you are found guilty on either 
charge it will ge hard with you; for, remember, you 
were not always the man you are now, and a previous 
conviction, thouzh it is twenty years old, goes hard 
against a criminal.” 

With this bitter remark, disclosing his knowledge 
of a fact which Garmeson believed known only to the 
dead Gervase Lomax, the count took leave of the man 
who was called his friend. 


CHAPTER LL 
THE END CROWNS THE WORK, 
God grants to some all joys for their poss»ssion, 
Nor loss, nor cross, the favoured mortal mourns; 
While some toil on outside those bounds of blessing 
Whose weary feet for ever tread on thorns; 
But over all our tears God's rainbow bends, 
To all our cares a pitying ear He lends. 
Hon. Mrs. Norton. 


A WEEK clapsed. 

During that brief interval, some strange and satis- 
factory results were brought about. 

The confession of Gervase Lomax, though at first 
regarded with suspici:., was received as authentic, 
especially when the aged clergyman in whose presence 
it had been made was sufficiently recovered from the 
injuries inflicted on him to certify that it was taken 
down with his own hand from the lips of the dying 
man. 

Then Arthur Lomax was set free. 

And if anything could compensate for the sorrows 
which overshadowed those tc whom he was so dear, 
it was the assertion of his innocence, and the fact, 
almost incredible at first, that he was restored to their 
arms. But, in spite of this, sad was the home to which: 
he returned. The father’s crime waslike a blight upon 
it, aud the death of poor, hapless Constance leit a void 
which nothing could fill. 

No, nothing. Not even the presence of the bright, 
sunny Grace, whose love came asa balm to Artuur's 
wounded spirit, and gave such promise of happiness 
in the days that were to come. 

Next to the calamity death had wrought, that most 
severely felt was the marriage by which Ada had 
allied her fate tothat of Imlac Garmeson. And this 
became all the more serious in consequence of the 
position in which the banker now came _ before 
the public. It may be doubted whether Rosavio 
really intended to carry matters to the extremity of 
a criminal prosecution of his accomplice, whom he 
regarded in the light of asqueezed lemon ; but having 
gone a certain distance, and findifig the bauker obdu- 
rate, he had no alternative but to goon. This was 
rendered the more imperative from a circumstance 
which brought the matter strongly before the public 
mind. The charge against the junior partner aroused 
suspicion, and cansed a run on the bank, such as it 
was unable to meet, and in a few days it stopped pay- 
ment, 

It may easily be imagined how Lady Severn felt the 
stigma of one of her family beiug unitel by marriage 
to a man who had brought vis disgrace upon himself 
and all connected with him. 

She was clamorous to have the marriage annulled, 
and consulted the lawyers on the point whether a 





convicted felon could legally marry. Oi course, she 
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found that a term of imprisonment does not incapaci- 
tate a man from marrying; as long as he ‘'ves,and she 
expressed in strong terms her indignation that such 
should be the state of the law. 

It is doubtful whether her ladyship regretted ‘the 
death of one of her twin-nieces so much as she did 
that the other should have allied herself to a felon. 

There was only one ground for hope of release from 
this ignominy. 

It will be remembered that when Harriet Wornum 
presented herself at the house of Lady Lomax, she 
obtained a private interview with Ada. In the course 
of this she made a statement, which the distracted girl, 
in the moment of excitement occasioned by the death 
of her father, almost feared to credit, especially as the 
woman herself in a wild and unnatural state, spoke 
incoherently, and under the influence of overpowering 
terror 

Harriet Wornum's statement was comprised in a few 
words. 

She declared that she was Imlac Garmeson’s wife, 
but she was not in a position to offer a single proof of 
that assertion. She said he had years ago run away 
with her from a boarding-school, supposing her to be 
an heiress, and had taken her to London, where they 
were married. On this they lived together a year, and 
then, to his disgust, Garmeson, at that period in 
straightened circumstances, found that her friends had 
turned their backs upon her for her folly and wicked- 
ness, as they termed it, and had left the whole of the 
property to which she. would have been entitled, toa 
remote branch of the family. 

From the day of that discovery Garmeson had used 
every means in his power to get rid of her, by direct 
and indirect means, and had finally turned her out of 
the house, declaring that she was not his wife. Having 
no means of proving the marriage, ignorant of the 
name of the church in which it had been solemnised, 
of the name of the minister, and of the witnesses, who 
were all strangers to her, the poor woman had no 
means of defending her position, and, heart-broken, 
she resumed her maiden name, and quitted England 
in a menial capacity with a family removing to one of 
the colonies. 

This was the statement. 

Naturally it awoke strange hopes in the breast of 
the young wife who listened to it; but these were 
destined soon to be nipped in the bud. 

Of what value was such a revelation ? 

The banker had taken care to secure the marriage 
certificate, which he had no doubt destroyed ; he had 
even, in amoment of brutality, snatched the ring from 
his wife’s finger, as if resolved not to leave her the 
faintest grounds on which to sustain the bare state- 
ment of their relation one to the other. It was her 
knowledge of the want of this proof which had de- 
terred her from speaking out fully on the night that 
be announced his marriage with Ada Lomax at Lady 
Severn’s. 

Up to that time the banker was not aware how ab- 
solute the want of proof was; indeed, he half sus- 
pected that Gervase Lomax, when coming to extort 
money from him on the ground of his knowledge of 
the bigamy, was in possession of proof of it. 

So far as Harriet Wornum was concerned, she had 
but one clue to the proof of her wedding. She could 
not tell in what name it had taken place, so flurried 
was she at the time, and therefore it was of little use 
to search the registers of Doctors’ Commons. But she 
did faintly recollect the name of one of the wit- 
Besses. 

It was a woman, and the name was Slade. 

Lord Severn’s advisers suggested advertising for 
persons of that name, and offering to compensate 
them for any trouble they might be put to in giving 
information. This was done, and some hundreds of 
persons answered, the advertisement; but not one of 
them had any knowledge of the facts it was so im- 
portant to ascertain. 

Moreover, Harriet Wornum had herself disappeared 
no one knew where, and the chances of any evidence 
turning up which might sever the tie between Ada 
Lomax and her feloa husband secmed remote in the 
extreme. 

At the expiration of another, and even a third week, 
there were no brighter grounds for hope, and Hamnet 
Tresillian’s face grew long and haggard with despair, 
as he gazed upon the woman he loved, and cursed the 
cruel fate which kept her from his arms. 

During that interval one little event occurred—one 
not to be altogether passed over. 

To Jack Thorn’s infinite disgust, Rowdy Cooter 
was discharged from prison and set free. No attempt 
was made to charge him with the murder of Leonard 
Havering. 

“And all because,” said Jack, “some idiot chooses 
in his last moments to accuse himself of the crime! 
How many men have done the same thing out of 
mere bravado? But what's the use of talking in a 
country where twelve men were found who could find 
Arthur Lomax guilty on the evidence before them, 





when my case was as clearas noon-day? I proved— 
yes, proved beyond question or cavil—that Cooter was 
the man. And I assert and repeat—and will go on 
asserting and repeating to my dying day—Cooter was 
the man.” 

Unfortunately for Jack, society did not take his 
view of t!:2 matter, and he soon after retired to a little 
place in the country left him by a distant relative, 
wisgu:ted with the general idiotey of mankind, and 
insisting to the end that his theory was the correct 
one. 

The news of Cooter’s release was conveyed to his 
daughter Madge by Havering’s old servant Frank, 
who, on hearing of it, posted off to Poulter’s Rents, 
wondering he had never heard from Madge, and 
doubtful of the reception he would receive. It was a 
very cool one. Madge scarcely raised her head in 
recognition of him (perhaps because his sudden ap- 
pearance had turned her cheeks crimson), and barely 
returned the pressure of his hand. 

“Your father is free—free, Madge!” he cried, in 
the honest warmth of his heart. 

“No thanks to you,” was the curt answer. 

“Eh? What have I done?” he demanded. 

“ Abused my confidence—broken faith—acted a 
villain’s part. That’s what you have done, and you 
know it.” 

Her black eyes flashed as she spoke, and Frank 
shrank aghast. 

“ Madge!” he cried. 

“ Look here! ” she said; “‘there’s no need of beating 
about the bush. I told you, in confidence, that my 
father was at the scene of the murder that night.” 

“ Well?” 

“ And you blabbed my secret, and might have lost 
him his life.” 

“No. I never breathed a word of it. I swear it, 
Madge: I swear it to you.” 

“You do?” 

“Yes. Surely my letter must have convinced you 
of that, for in it I tell you how I appreciate your con- 
fidence, and that I will never, never abuse it.” 

With a changing face—half light, half shade— 
Madge put her hand into her bosom, and drew out 
the letter. 

“ It is unopened,” said Frank, in a hurt tone. 

“Yes. I cannot read, Frank; and I wouldn’t have 
had others know your secret for the world.” 

He caught her in his arms and pressed her to his 
bosom, and afterwards read his own letter to her, she 
listening rapt at every word, and added much by way 
of verbal comment, the purport of which was that he 
entreated her to become his wife. 

In answer, she pointed to the far corner of the 
room, in which the pale face of the paralyzed woman 
was usually seen; but there was no face there now. 

“ My mother has been dead a fortniglit,” she said in 
explavation, ‘and father musn’t come to a desolate 
house; but some day, some day.” 

“T have been looking out a better place for you,” 
said Frank, “ one in which you and your father will 
have greater comfort, until fresh arrangements can be 
entered into. When poor Constance Lomax was 
brought to my late master’s house he engaged a 
woman to look after her. She was a tidy, quiet, hard- 
working soul, and she has rooms in which you will 
be comfortable. Her name is — Slade!” 

“ Slade!” echoed Madge, “ I’ve heard that name. 
Let me think. Ah, yes: ’tis the one they’ve talked of 
in the Rents as being in the papers day after day. It 
might be the same, Frank!” 

The probability thus casually hinted at proved to 
be the truth. On inquiry, the quiet nurse proved to 
have been the witness at the marriage of Imlac Garme- 
son with Harriet Wornum. She recollected the 
church at which it took place and the name of the 
clergyman, and by means of this information an 
entry in the church register was discovered, which 
demonstrated beyond all question the one important 
point omitted in Gervase Lomax’s confession, namely, 
that Ada Lomax was not the wife of Imlac Garmeson ! 

The “ Seventh Marriage” had happily taken place 
in vain. 

When this news reached Ada Lomax, she became 
almost delirious with delight. The relief it gave her 
was almost too great to find expression. There was 
now no barrier to her union with Hamnet Tresillian, 
and the realization of this proved the one bright spot 
in the dark experience of her young life. 

Need we record in formal words what eventually 
happened? Need we say that before a year had 
passed Ada became Hamnet’s idolised wife; and from 
that mountain-top of happiness looked back on the 
valley of the shadow of death through which she had 
passed, as on a troubled dream, from which there was 
the bright awakening ? 

In that twelvemonth’s interval one or two other 
events transpired. Imlac Garmeson, convicted of two 
serious offences, and with the previous conviction 
weighing upon him, was shipped off to the convict 
station at Portlazd Islend. Rosario vanished from 





England and from the circle of those who had been 
so long exposed to his sinister influences, suddenly 
and mysteriously. Arthur and Grace me man 
and wife, and retiring to the country, to a little 
paradise of an estate purchased for them by Lord 
Severn, took Frank and his wife 6 into their 
service, and never regretted what, m Madge's 
antecedents, everybody pronounced an unwise step. 

The fate of the rest of those who have figured in 
these pages does not call for special remark, except 
perhaps that of Madame La Grange, who gradually 
gave way to habits of intemperance, and addicting 
herself to her national drink—absinthe,— which has an 
insidious effect on the brain,—ended her days in an 
asylum. 

A sad end, yet one surely net unmerited by this 
woman, if only from the wicked part she bore in the 
events which followed—the SEVENTH MARRIAGE. 

THE END. 


BEATRICE LIDINI. 


—_——____. 
CHAPTER XIV. 
Seems he a dove? his feathers are but borrowed, 
For he’s disposed as the evil raven. 
Seems he a lamb? his skin if surely lent him, 
For he's inclined as are the ravenous wolves, 
Who cannot steal a shape. Shakespeare, 

“ An, my lady, is it one year or ten since we have 
met? The hours have been weighted with lead for 
your adorer—your slave. Beautiful signora, how 
can I thank you enough for coming? Malediction 
upon the féte, which will cut short these moments of 
rapture. Speak to me, my lady!” 

Bartomole spoke rapidly and eagerly as he came 
hastening to the tree, and saw the slender figure wait- 
ing there. 

‘Good evening, Bartomole, you see I have kept my 
word ; and indeed you may be sure it was no slight de- 
gree of curiosity which led me to take this lonesome 
walk. I had almost a mind to turn back, it was so much 
farther from the cottage than you led me to believe.” 

“You were not afraid; you, who braved our whole 
band like a heroine, were not afraid of the loneliness 
and the dark ?” asked he, curiously. 

**T should hope not!” 

“ Wonderful little creature!” exclaimed he, in 
genuine delight. ‘ Where is there another like you? 
—so lovely, so gentle, and yet as spirited as the most 
mettlesome Arabian steed? Never knew I before 
what it was to tremble with the very ecstacy of my 
love—to forget everything but the thought of winning 
the wilful beauty.” 

“T dare say you have said the same to that preity 
Madge,” spoke the contessa, with a mocking laugh. 

“ Madge !” repeated be, scornfully—“a mule beside 
the peerless Arabian; a dull moth by the soaring 
nightingale. Since I have known you, I can hardly 
endure the girl in my sight. Nevertheless, for certain 
reasons I have hid my feelings. I have tolerated her 
because of her usefulness. I shall find means to rid 
myself of her after to-night.” 

“To-night—what of to-night?” asked the con- 
tessa. 

“Nothing to you, my charmer, at least until to- 
morrow. Then I trust to lead you’ baek to Rome. 
Or do you choose to remain the queen of the bandit 
castle ?” 

“How can that be?” replied the contessa, steadying 
her voice. “ Where is the generalissimo ?” 

“ Arranging his féte. Perdition seize him! but to- 
morrow circumstances may induce the band to ehoose 
another chieftain. Why may not the treasure which 
wins me my beautiful bride, win also the band toa 
proper allegiance?” 

“Ah! the treasure!—you promised to show it to 
me. Iamsocurious about it. Let me see it now !” 

“How your eyes shine! Even in this pale starlight 
I can see how beautiful they are. Come hither, then, 
and while you are admiring the wonder, I shall be 
— rm eyes upon your face.” 

e was leanin inst the tree, in the ve’ ition 
she had hitherto occupied. , licked 

Twisting a scrap of tinder into a roll, he struck a 
spark of fire to it, and with that impromptu touch 
illuminating the little space around them, extended his 
hand to her. 

In the open palm blazed a cross of diamonds. There 
were but four gems to it. It needed but one glance to 
show her each one was a fortune in itself. 

“ Aye,” chuckled he, watching the glow of admira- 
tion flash across her face. ‘You see, Bartomole’s was 
not an idle boast, but the wonderful size and purity of 
the gems is not the best of it. See, the cross belongs 
inacrown. No wonder you start; no wonder that 
great cardinal’s red hat shakes on his hoary head. 
There, do you know I had a dread of you, you beat: 
tiful, fiery creature. I expected you would snatch it 
away, or call help, or be treacherous somehow. Look 


' how I prepared.” 
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He flung back his jacket and showed the brace of 
.jstols at his belt, and the cruel hilt of a short dagger. 

The contessa clenched her hands fiercely in the 
effort to repress & shudder. . 

“Well,” said she, “I have done neither. As for 
your pistols, one, is enough for me. I carry that 
biways, so 1 am not afraid of yours. But I am glad 

have seen the cross. It isa wonderful thing. Itis 
indeed all you declared. Now I think I will go home. 

ood night, Bartomole.” 

“old, what mean you !” exclaimed he, almost cry- 
ng. “Why, my lady, you have not promised yet. 
You haye made no arrangements, you have not given 
ne even the tips of those fair hands to kiss. You shall 
not goso!” 

. heart beat violently, but she forced a gay laugh. 

“Not another word to-night, Bartomole. I want to 
keep the cross in my mind, and dream of the flash of 
hose wonderful diamonds. There'll be time enough 
or all the rest to-morrow. Come to the cottage, if 
ou will. Addio, Bartomole.” 

And with a step like a deer she fled away. 

She ran swiftly till she was sure he had no inten- 
ions of following, then crouched down on the ground, 
jasped her hands and listened wildly, intensely, with 
her face turned toward the mountaia path. 

What seemed an intolerable, pitiless silence fol- 
lowed, disturbed only by the heart throbs, which 
sounded like drum beats. Then, sudden and sharp, a 
shout, and a single shot, hasty steps, hoarse voices, 
and silence again. 

The contessa was still crouching down like one 
etrified. Her limbs seemed to fail her; her thoughts 
Imost were ina swoon. Oh, if she could know what 
ad happened! Had they succeeded? Was the 
ross secured, and who injured ? 

She felt that she could not turn back to the cottage 
rithout knowing, and still she waited. 

Slowly, and as painfully as an aged person, she rose 
at last, and went down again toward the tree, shiver- 
pgly afraid Bartomole would rush out upon her, 
pnd denounce her treachery, and yet somehow irre- 
sistibly impelled to go. 

A single figure rushed out from the vine thicket, 
pnd dashed by her. 

“Madge, Madge!” cried she, imploringly; but 
Madge went tearing up the ascent without a glance 

eltind her. 

Feebly and almost unconsciously the ‘contessa 
ollowed her, forgetting that she was alone, a weak 
woman, seeking the dangerous and forbidden ascent 
0 the bandit castle. 

She was presently aware of a glimmering light 
lescending the path, and hastily stepped aside into 
he shrubbery. It was a tall figure, with a lantern, 

arching diligently all the ground. As it came 
hearer, by the light reflected on his steel helmet, she 
ecognized the generalissimo. 

She aoe to his side, and said, with a voice of 
pguish : 

“You have missed it again, Bartomole’s hopes are 
blasted, you are searching for the cross.” ; 

He started, but bowed gallantly the next moment. 

“You are right; Bernardo told me of your gener- 
- ae it is no fault of yours that we have 
auied, 

“ But how—did he escape ?” 

“Nay, we thought it a perfect success. One of the 
hen sprung out upon him so suddenly he had notime 
0 make a singlemovement jhe pistol exploded from 
he concussion. We bound him and searched him 
horoughly, but incredible as it may seem, no trace of 
he cross was found. You saw it in his hand ?” 

“I did; there can be no mistake ; he had it there.” 

© And we seized him not a hundred steps from the 
ree. Itis marvellous. The fellow’s exultant glare 
f triumph at my chargrin was maddening. Yet I 
leased him, to have him watched again. He knows 

ell enough the possession of the secret saves him 
tom any harm at my hands.” 

“What,” cried she, “ will he have free access at the 
ete, to the banquet hall?” 

“I suppose so. What matter ?” 

“The saints help you! Matter enough, noble 
peveralissimo ; he has laid his plans to mingle poison 
uthe wine, for you and Bernardo—my Bernardo, 
eneralissimo, and honest Karl. The girl, Madge, was 
o sift the powder in your cups. I think she will fail 
im, yet he may find a dozen ways of executing the 
hideous plan.” 

“Ha! this must be looked to at once,” muttered 
ue generalissimo sternly. ‘I must return at once. 
Put it is foolish to waste my time in searching here. 
The cross was not in the man’s possession when we 
ook him, I am sure. What magic does he use to 
melt itinto air before my very eyes ?” 

Oh, that I might go to warn Bernardo,” cried the 
Pontessa franticly. “I dare not trust thee, nor any 
ue but myself. Noble generalissimo, you promised 


fee me a favour. I ask it now—take me to 





‘* Nay, that were useless risk.” 

“But I beg, I implore; ask of me what you will in 
return, but grant me that!” replied she quite wildly, 
with her fears for Bernardo. 

“It is granted !” said he suddenly. 

“ Hist! see the cross of jet, I hold it before thee; 
thou wilt promise by the sacred symbol to grant me 
the first favour I shall ask in return.” 

“Truly, if it be no dishonourable one.” 

“Should I ask such of thee, thou dost promise ?” 

“ Yes, oh, yes.” 

“Go then to the rendezvous tree below. I will 
send a messenger at once thither to bring thee to the 
castle. It were unseemly thou shouldst accompany 


me now.” 

She turned at once to obey, and he proceeded up the 
mountain. 

The great building was brilliantly illuminated 
and its inmates in their gala dresses, in the midst 
of festivity, when the gencralissimo entered the great 
hall. 


He sought Karl at once. 

“ The contéssa, Karl, is waiting at the foot of the 
same tree where we found Bartomole. I have pro- 
mised her admission here to-night. She will explain 
how you are to beware of touching wine or any bever- 
age at the banquet, as you come up the mountain. 
Take a mule, and bring her hither at once. She will 
find a long cloak, and a helmet to cover her face in 
the ante-room. Thanks to the prevalence of masks, 
she will not be likely to be discovered. Where is 
Bartomole ?” 

“T have not seen him since he was released and 
taken to his room. Do you think he will join the 
revellers?” 

“From what I have just discovered, I imagine he 
will. This last seizure will give him some pretext for 
complaint, and I imagine all the men believe him the 
injured party. I am almost in despair concerning that 
will-o’-the-wisp, the lost treasure, and scarcely know 
how to move next. But go, the contessa should not be 
kept waiting.” 

The generalissimo passed on into the hall, receiving 
on all sides respectful salu'ations. The banquet was 
spread, the tables loaded down with all the dainties 
furnished by the market of the neighbouring village, 
and only waited the chieftain’s signal. At his appear- 
ance the men gathered eagerly around the table. 

The generalissimo did not remove his mask, but 
through the steel meshes his keen eye took close scru- 
tiny of all that passed. He failed not, then, to observe 
at asmall table covered with glasses a little scene, 
which occupied but a few brief moments. 

The girl Madge stood there, dressed in a brilliant 
jacket of crimson velvet, with a skirt of heavy black 
silk, and her scarlet cheeks and glossy black hair cor- 
responding with the brilliant outfit. 

She seemed in the most extravagant spirits, and 
gaily lifted a glass of wine, drinking part of it herself, 
and passing the rest to her companion, whose back was 
turned to the generalissimo. But when he turned 
around he showed, as the generalissimo expected, 
Bartomole’s face, grimly resolute, notwithstanding the 
momentary smile with which he responded to the 
words of Madge, as he drank the wine. 

He joined his comrades with an air of bravado, and 
was soon as gay, apparently, as any of them. But 
that watchful eye from behind the steel mask followed 
him whenever he passed, nor lost a movement of his ; 
and was thus aware when he passed again to the side 
of Madge, and whispered some swift remark, to which 
the girl nodded reply and came forward with the 
flagon of wine in her hand to the generalissimo’s side. 

He had seen Karl enter with a masked figure, and 
so the generalissimo gave the signal for the merriment 
tocommence. He held out his.glass courteously when 
the girl approached, but looked steadily into her eyes 
as he didso. She smiled a deadly venomous smile, 
and filled it to the brim, then ed on directly toward 
Karl and the masked companion by his side. 

The generalissimo dexterously changed glasses, 
poured a fresh one from the bottle he produced from 
beneath his cloak, and rising, pledged the health of 
the band, quaffing it slowly and deliberately. 

Bartomole, leaning on his arm, stared at him with 
an exulting, demoniac smile, and turning slowly, 
exchanged a meaning smile with Madge, who stood 
behind his chair, with fierce wild eyes bent upon his 
face. 

b It is done!” said he, hoarsely, “‘ nothing can undo 


“No,” said Madge, with a fierce emphasis, “it can- 
be undone, Bartomole.” 

As she spoke the words, Bartomole pushed back his 
— and staggered to his feet, his face growing deadly 
pale. 


His companions questioned him wonderingly. 

“T know-not—a momentary spasm of pain,” an- 
swered he; “it will pass in a moment.” 

“No,” cried Madge, “it will not pass; you are 
wrong there, Bartomole.” 





And she locked her hands tightly across her breast, 
and burst into a wild fit of laughter, which drew the 
attention of the whole company. 

“What mean you, girl—fiend?” cried Bartomole, 
passionately, as he caught a glimpse of that horribly 
triumphant, malignant eye. 

“That you drank to the health of the future gene- 
ralissimo’s bride, Bartomole. Did 'you know to what 
a pale shade the bride would dwindle? Ab, you 
have found it well to cheat Madge—to make her use- 
ful, have you? It is well. Her latest use is the 
best. Hist, Bartomole, ere my words fail, for the 
pain is growing fierce. If your powder has any 
virtue, you and I must find a speedy banquet at 
Death's board. I poured it into the wine we pledged 
together.” 

A terrible cry broke from the frightened wretch. 
The oaths he flung to her were borrible. 

“And they—have they escaped?” demanded he at 
length, as the generalissimo and Karl came nearer to 


im. 

She nodded her head, while she grasped at the table 
to support herself. 

“ What use of taking more company? Only you 
and I, Bartomole, are to trravel the dismal road to- 
gether.” 

He gave a howl of rage, and tried to reach her, but 
his strength failed, and he fell prostrate. 

The generalissimo, comprehending what had hap- 
pened, came to him, and said, shudderingly : 

“Guilty wretch, the crime you woul! have com- 
mitted has fallen like a thunberbolt upon your own 
heart. Confess, ere it be too late. Tell where you 
have secreted the stolen treasure.” 

“Never! never!” thundered Bartomole, with the 
strength of hate. “Atleast I die with that satisfac- 
tion ; it is lost to you for ever.” 

A quick, light step rushed between the two. Mask 
and shrouding cloak were thrown aside, and the white 
but surpassingly lovely face of the contessa looked 
down upon him. 

“Repent, Bartomole; ask for mercy ere it is too 
late.” 

“My lady! that fiend yonder has poisoned me; 
holy mother, forgive and pity me!” 

He writhed and rolled upon the floor in agony. 
Madge was sternly quiet, though the great drops 
wrung by suffering stood on her clammy foreliead. 

“We go together, Baytomole. I heard your tender 
words to the lady, and made my vow then and there. 
It is executed now.” 

“But the cross will never be yours,” muttered 
Bartomole. ‘Ha, ha! I shall defy you even in death, 
generalissimo !” 

“Nay,” said the contessa’s sweet but solemn voice, 
“youare wrong there, Bartomole, behold!” 

She opened her white, outstretched hand, and lo! 
upon the delicate palm sparkled and glowed the long 
sought cross. 

The generalissime uttered a deep exclamation of 
thanksgiving. 

“ Take it,” said the contessa, “it is in your grasp at 
last. Where, oh where is Bernardo? 1 have sought 
for his face in vain that he might be the one to give 
it to you. Remember, it is the same as if his hand 
had bestowed the prize.” 

“T will remember,” siid the generalissimo’s deep 
voice. “Bartomole, Bartomole, go not unshriven 
from the world. Let me send fora priest. Freely I 
forgive your evil intent, fain would I save you for a 
life of repentance and atonement.” 

lf Bartomole heard, he could not answer. The 
last look of intelligence on his face was when he saw 
the flash of the diamonds on the contessa’s hand. In 
a moment it had changed to a ghastly stare. 

At the word of the generalissimo the hapless pair 
were carried from the hall, but neither lived through 
the hour. 

The wondering bandits gathered around their 
chieftain. He had turned to the contessa, 

“Explain, I pray you, this seeming miracle.” 

*t Ah, miracle indeed,” replied she, “I was standing 
beneath the tree, pondering the strangeness of the 
disappearance of the cross from Bartomole’s person, 
when it flashed across me that he had advanced to the 
trunk of the tree before exhibiting the diamonds to 
me, and immediately returned to it. I recalled also, 
as by an inspiration, the discovery I had made, when 
waiting his appearance, of the knot in the bark which 
came out so strangely smooth. Irushed to investigate 
and found my suspicion joyful certainty. Karl can tell 
you how he found me weeping in grateful joy.” 

“But where is Bernardo? His sympathy alone can 
make my joy complete.” 

“Never mind about Bernardo, he will come pre- 
sently. Let me congratulate my faithful comrades, and 
every one of you here present, that the bandit rule is at 
anend. Not from accident have I been weaning you 
from theold pursuits, not idly led you to more honourable 
and profitable ones. You are free from danger, I have 
promise of free pardon and a hearty welcome to the 
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ranks of honest men. Your leader joyfully resigns his 
power; the day has at length arrived for which he has 
planned, and hoped, and prayed. Remain here, all 
who will, but follow, I pray you, the peaceful pursuits 
I have taught you. deans crime, and robbery, and 
thieving, for such as Red Hand, and his apt pupil, 
Bartomole ; for you, my comrades, whose generous 
hearts I have known and trusted, choose nobler aims. 
Keep the castle, form yourselves into a peaceful com- 
munity, and let these well-stocked forests provide your 
honestly earned income, and may the holy saints guard 
and inspire you !” 

As he finished amid the joyful huzzas of the band, 
the generalissimo, taking the contessa’s hand, walked 
quietly from the room. 

“My lady,” said he, as he led her into tho little 
aute-room, “now for the fulfilment of your solemn 
promise. My favour is this, that you become the 
geueralissimo’s beloved wife.” 

She shrunk away from Lis side in horror. 

“But I said you were to ask nothing dishonourable, 
What can be worse than to give myself to you 
when heart, and love, and all my being turned to Ber- 
nardo.” 

He lifted the steel mask, smiling proudly as he 
clasped her to his heart; and lo, beneath the gene- 
ralissimo’s helmet, smiled the true, manly face of 
Bernardo. 

“ It is the happy and proud Bernardo to whom thou 
hast brought a double treasure. Oh, my Beatrice, 
may it be in thy lover's power to return a portion of 
the joy thou hast brought to bim. The return of 
this cross, which belongs to a erown the cardinal 
dared to despoil, will ensure me my father’s name and 
rank, wrongfully confiscated by the last ruler. Thoa 
shalt return to Rome, to as proud a home as thou 
kuewest there before, the Contessa Beatrice, tlie ho- 
noured wife of the Count Bernardo Zanoni.” 

Beatrice’s happiness was too deep for words. She 
could only cling to Bernardo’s arm, and with a smile 
of trust and joy, look proudly into his face, whisper- 
ing: 

“Ts it real? Oh, Bernardo, is it true our sorrow 
and separation are at an end? 

A servant, one of the household women, looked 
into the room. 

“Your excellency, we are awaiting your orders 
concerning the bodies.” 

The contessa shuddered. 

“ T had forgotten what wretchedness for others had 
come with our joy. We will have many prayers said 
by holy men for these benighted souls, my Bernardo. 
But I pray come with me to the cottage. My faithful 
Tessa will be distracted at my absence, and all the 
others uneasy and alarmed.” 

“ You are right,” answered he, thankfully. “I will 
givea few werds of direetion to these paralyzed ser- 
vants,and then we will go. My trusty Karl will not 
be loath to accompany us. Is it not a blessed thought, 
my Beatrice, that our prosperity will raise them also 
to care and comfort? I would it were in our power 
also te give Leonardo health and strength, but that, I 
fear, is beyond mortal skill. We must all away to 
Rou.* speedily, for I dare not retain this costly bauble 
in my possession another day. Right joyfully will 
the cardinal welcome me. I trow he has learned a 
useful lesson, that the slightest diverging from the 
right path leads to woeful dangers. A little longer, 
and its loss could not be concealed, and his good 
name had been lost for ever.” 

He found Karl, gave his directions that the bodies 
of Bartomole and Madge should be interred in one 
grave, and led the contessa forth through the dark 
vaulted entrance to the castle. 

“No more blindfolded entrance here,” said he 
joyously, “the carefully secreted passage shall be 
thrown open to the light. Ab, my Beatrice, do you 
know how proud I am to remember not an evil deed 
has been committed by the band since the wicked Red 
Hand died? So adroitly and carefully have I managed, 
not one of them suspected my object. Not one knew 
more than you, that Bernardo and the generalissimo 
were the same. But only by that two-fold experience, 
and by Karl’s faithful assistance, could I have suc- 
ceeded in turning their wild passions and bringing 
them to welcome this intelligence I have given them 
to-night. Behuld, the generalissimo makes his exit 
for ever.” 

As he spoke he threw off the steel armour, cast 
aside the heavy cloak, and in the plain dress of a 
Roman citizen, passed out into the far-spent night.” 

Karl waited there with the mules. 

7 . . * * 

The cottage was brilliantly lighted as they ap- 
proached, and it was evident all its inmates were astir. 
Even beiore they reached the door they heard Tessa’s 
voice in frantic weeping and lamentation amidst the 
earnest expostulatious of Floribel and her mother. 

“Sie is safe somewhere, Tessa. She will come 





presently,” re-assuringly. 
“I have lost her, they have spirited her away, the ! 


terrible bandit, but I will follow them to their Jair. 
When daylight comes, I will find the hateful castle. 
Without a bandage on my eyes I can surely find it, 
and in the face of all their threats J will find my 
mistress, my pride, my joy, all there is in life for poor 
Tessa !” 

The contessa stepped forth hastily before Bernardo, 
and ran into the house, flinging herself like a child 
into Tessa’s arms. 

“T am here, my Tessa, my poor, poor Tessa! Stop 
sobbing carissima, your child has come back, and we 
are going back to Rome, and we are very happy; all 
so happy, Tessa!” 

Tessa held her firmly, in spite of all her efforts to 
reach Floribel and her motier. So she could only 
look over to them with little tearful neds and spark- 
ling smiles, strangely commingled. 

“ It ig all so beautiful, Floribel. We are to leave 
the mountain. Karl and you, with Bernardo and I; 
trouble and danger are past, brightness and joy at 
hand for all of us.” 

** Aye, for all of us!” echoed Leonardo's sweet con- 
tented voice. “Look up, my Beatrice! ah, the 
summer's gladsome smile has come back again! Iean 
finish my picture now, and pass away sweetly resigned 
to leave you all in happy prosperity.” 

Bernardo and Karl entered softly and joined the 
joyous circle. 

The rosy light of morning found them still gathered 
together discussing the fortunate events which had 
dispersed all mystery and misunderstanding. 

“Oh,” said Tessa, triumphantly, “it is too beauti- 

ful. That I shall see my contessa with her p 
surroundings once more. You cannot tell how beau- 
tiful she will be in velvet and diamonds, any of 
you.” 
“ * Can I not?” said Bernardo, gazing fondly upon 
the sweet face upturned archly to his. “ Did I not see 
her, Tessa, in all the magnificence of that last Roman 
Jéte? Heaven forgive me for the tempest of rage 
which filled my heart; I will endeavour to atone for 
it by future love and reverence.” 

The rosy light of another morning falling brightly 
on the woodland cottage, found it silent and deserted. 

The whole party had set forth for Rome. 

If the disappearance of the contessa had been the 
marvel of the city, her return with the handsome 
bridegroom excited still greater wonder. And the 
magnificent festival which followed the bridal, where 
the great cardinal] himself gave away the bride, was 
alike the delight and astonishment of all, except poor 
Marquis Gonzalo, who had been searching far and 
near for his lost idol, and declared himself inconsol- 
able. 

Floribel and Karl were married at the same time, 
and their pleasant home was within a stone’s throw 
of their noble friend’s palazzo. Leonardo lived to 
complete his picture, and to hear the warm plaudits of 
Rome for his genius and excellence, then went to sleep 
willingly and submissively. 

Tessa passed the rest of her days in triumph and 
satisfaction and pride, never weary of discoursing 
upon the romantic adventures she had met, and the 
greatness and generosity of the noble mistress it was 
her pride and joy to serve. ; 

And only those most deeply interested ever guessed 
how this happy issue for all our friends had been 
wrought out, and was #0 intricately linked with the 
loss and discovery of the Cardinal's Cross. 

THE END. 








FACETIZ. 

Wiret.—No, my dear, you have not been to a euchre 
party of gentlemen, all dressed in your best clothes! 
Besides, you don’t smell at all of cigar smoke! 

A MAN boasting of the smartness of his children, 
said the youngest was so smart that it would take 
its hand off a hot stove without being told. 

A CurngsE thief having stolen a missionary’s watch, 
brought it back to him the next day to learn how to 
wind it up. ; 

Dr. Jounson, once speaking of a quarrelsome follow 
said, “ If he had two ideas in his head, they would fall 
out with each other.” 

IGNORANCE AT A Premtum.—A_ Dorset paper re- 
cently contained an advertisement for a plain cook, in 
which it was stated that“ one who can neither read 
nor write will be preferred.” 

“ PLEASE, sir,” said a little girl, who wassweeping a 
crossing, to a miser, ‘you have given me a bad 
penny.” “Never mind, my girl,” replied he; “you 
may keep it for your honesty.” 

A Boy was caught in the act of stealing plums in 
front of ashop the other day, and was locked up im a 
dark closet by the grocer. The boy commenced beg- 
ging most pathetically to be released, and, after using 


proposed: ‘“ Now, if you'll let me out and send for 
my daddy, he'll pay yeu for the plums and thrash mg 
besides!” ‘I'he appeal was too much for the grocer to 
stand out against. 

Tre Emperor of Mexico has ordered the sculptor 
Knaur to send out the busts of the most celebrateg 
men of all ages, including Napoleon III. Delicate 
(?) flattery. 

A GENTLEMAN having sent his man-servant to buy 
some lucifer matches, said to him, when he came back, 
““T hope, John, they are better than the last, which 
were good for nothing.” “Oh, these are excellent,” 
replied John; “I have tried every one of them.” 

OnE ironmonger alone in Brighton has had to re- 
place over a hundred*knockers, which perhaps, owing 
to the strong way the Volunteers knocked at the deors 
at Easter time, came off, and were put into their 
pockets by the innocent and astonished Volua- 
teers. 


A YANKEE editor, whose subscribers complained 
very loudly that he did not give them news énough 
for their money, told thom that if they did not find 
enough in the paper they had better read the Bible, 
which, he had no @oubt, would be uews to most of 
them. 

Freperick tHe Great wrote to one of his generals, 
“TI send you with 60,000 men against the enemy.” 
Ou numbering the troops, it was found there were but 
50,000. Tue officer expressed his surprise at such 4 
mistake on the part of his sovereign. Frederick’s reply 
was, “I counted you for 10,000°men.” 

An Irish glazier was putting a pane of glass into a 
window, when a groom, who was standing by, began 
joking him, telling him to mind and put in plenty of 
putty. The Irishman bore the banter for some time, 
but at last silenced his tormenter by, ‘“ Arrah now, be 
off wid ye, or else ll put a pain in yer head widout 
any putty !” 

A BaitisH soldier went into a shop at Brighton to 
purchase seme trifling article, and observing some red 
herrings lying on the counter, asked what they were. 
To which the shopkeeper replied, “Soldiers, my 
friend!” “Are they so,” rejoined the son of Mars, 
“Then I'll take them as deserters,” and walked of 
with his prisoners, tothe great amusement of the 
bystanders, and the chagrin of the witty tradesman. 

Tue Duchess of Newcastle, who was a great writer 
of plays and romances in the time of Charles IT., asked 
Bishop Wilkins, who had just announced his discovery 
of a world in the moon, how she could get there. “ As 
the journey,” said she, “must needs be very long, 
there will be no possibility of getting there without 
stopping by the way.” ‘“ Your grace,” replied the 
bishop, “can be at no less for places to stop at, as you 
have built so many castles in the air.” 

IpgEa oF THE ComMANDMENTS.—A Scotch lad came 

to a clergyman for examination previous to his re- 
ceiving his first communion, The pastor, knowing 
that his young friend was not very profound in his 
theology, and not wishing to discourage him, or keep 
him from the table, unless compelled to do so, began 
by asking what he thought a safe question, and what 
would give him confidence: so he took the Old Testa- 
ment, and asked him, in reference to the Mosaic law, 
how many commandments there were. After a little 
thought he put his answer in the form of a supposition, 
and replied, cautiously, “ Aiblins (perhaps) a hunner 
(hundred).” The clergyman was vexed, and told him 
such ignorance was intolerable, that he could not pro- 
ceed in the examination, and that the youth must wait 
and learn more ; so he went away. On returning home 
he met a friend on his way to the manse, and, on 
learning that he, too, was going to the minister for 
examination, shrewdly asked him, “ Weel, what will 
ye say noo if the minister asks you how many com- 
mandments there are?” “Say! why, I shall say ten, 
to be sure.” To which the other rejoined, with great 
triamph, “ Ten! try ye him wi’ ten! I tried him wi'sa 
hunner, and he was na satisfied.” 
Fine! Fire!—It was noticed, on the night of the 
Budget, that when it became Mr. Gladstone’s duty to 
speak on the Insurance question, he warmed up with 
his subject, and got on like a house a-fire.—Puach. 


“COMPARISONS ARE,” ETC. 

Hansom Cabby (to Driver of Cheap Omnibus): 
“Now, then, Sam! Me and my Swell wantsto catcha 
Train! Dogeton with that Noer’s Hark of yourn.’— 
Punch, 

A Rorat Tasrer.—M. de Somebody died in Paris 
the other day, this same M. de Somebody having for 
long series of years officiated as taster to the Tuile- 
ries, the Bmperor’s table. We have hitherto had 
nothing of the kind in England, as folks are not 90 
anxious to poison:their Sovereign as they are over the 
water. This being so, however, appears to be a desife 
to reverse the order of things, aud this will be ex- 





all the persuasion his young imagination could invent, 








plained by the follewing item of intelligence: “ Tue 
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Prince of Wales was to-day elected President of the 
Acelimatization Society of Great Britain, in the room 
of the Duke of Newcastle, deceased.” Prince Edward 
is to be taster to the British nation. In future, let us 
remember that if.any of our friends who are so fond of 
introducing outlandish flesh to our modern dinner- 
tables go off this mortal stage in a fit of something. or 
other, Prince Edward will be responsible. He has 


ratified the proceedings of the. society- for making’ 


ople eat something move than beef and mutton, Mr. 
Sala found some philosophy in some frogs’ bones 
which he picked up at these dinners; but his next at- 
tempt at eating strange meats may prove that there is 
more philosophy, in heaven and earth than is good 
for a literary: man’s digestion when taken internally. 
Let the Prince beware; he is the connecting link 
between barbaric food and a civilized being, and. if 
he allows us to be poisoned, le must be held respon- 
sible.—Fun. 


DIVIDING THE WOOLSACK. 


“This Bdmunds case,” said Westbury, 
Sarcastic; smooth and cool, 

“ Will prove a case of ample ery, 
But very little wool.” 


Quoth Chelmsford, as on Westbury 
He turned a scornful back, 

“Thengh we perhaps-don’t get the: waol, 
Yotrought to, get the sack.” Punch. 


A Con ron THE FoxuuntEeR.-~ Why. is, the. run- 
ping of a fox like the careful perusal.of a book?— 
Because it. g¢%s.from-cover to cover:— Fun, 

“THEY B RE, HIM Home.”—Prince. Napoleon, bas 
been to insy, ot the, tunnel. which is being carried 
hrough Mont Cenis. If we are to acceptthe opinion 
f the French Senate, nobody ought to be more self- 
onscious of ‘what a bore should he;than His. Imperial 
Highness Plon-Plon,—J'wn.. 


POOR LITTLE cHaAP! 
Policeman:—“Now, ’ansom, back a yard or two; 
ou ain’t got such a'shipload as Pickford.” 

Hansom Cabby ;—“ I was in thie narrer fust; and) I 
ain't going to be insulted aud tried on jest:a cause-I’se 

little un!" —Fun, 

Durcu Dorcs.—It: having been discovered that 
the flowersin the: public gardéns at- Antwerp were in 
the habit of disappearing mysteriously, a watch was 
set. The watch, was wound up by the-discovery that 
he thief. was.a millionaire, whom the Duteh folk have 
set down (they: onght to have taken him up) as a 
kleptomaniac—or whatever may be the Holland for 
his fine linen form of roguery. This instance should 
be placed at, the. disposal of all teachers of the young, 
as an example of “ picking and stealing.”—Fun. 

A Frx ror tne, Scorcn SappatTarians.—Sir 
Colman O’Loghlen.is .an uncommonly good specimen 
of the keen Irish humourist. He has fixed his motion 
for authorizing the opening of the Botanical Gardens 
at Edinburgh so cleverly that the Sabbatarian. Scotch 
M.P.s will have to travel on Sunday in. order to: be 
present to.oppose the measure in the House. Sir Col- 
manis by no means a small-Colman when he thus 
heaps coals of fire. on the. heads of the busybody 
Scotch M.P.s who went out of their way to interfere 
with a bill to introduce Sunday trains in Ireland.— 
fun, 





Tue RatLway OvER Monr Crnts.—A recent com- 
munication from Turin furnishes some interesting’ in- 
formation in regard to the progress of this scheme. 
‘Railway trains,” he says, “ have already encountered 
most of the accidents to which it seems possible they 
should be exposed. They have smashed each other 
reciprocally, have fallen over precipices, plunged into 
mivers, and been burnt upon their own. rails.. But 
& train carried away by an avalanche, and: seut 
crashing and splintering for hundreds and. thou- 
sands of feet in Alpina gorges and ravines would 
ve a novelty as remarkable as it would. be horrible, to 
contemplate. To guard against such a frightful. con- 
Ungency, the Super-Cenesian Railway Company. will 
‘oof in the road wherever avalanches are possible, and 
vherever drifting can occur, The experience of centu- 
res renders it easy to ascertain, such places. In the 
tonstruction of these covered ways timber will be 
4rgely employed, but iron and masonry will-also be 
sed. The preparations for a trial have been com- 
jected, two kilometres of rail have been laid down Ue- 
‘ween Lanslebourg and. the summit, in. the steepest 
pat of the mountain, and trains have been run-at a 
eight-of, 5,508. above the sea The. first. series of 
‘xperiments were made in-February and March, with 
the same engine that ran, a year before, up and. 
“own equally steep hills in Derbyshire, The second 
series now making ‘are with an engine of improved 
construction, such as has not, that I am aware, ever. pre- 
viously been used... In order to secuve-at once light- 


work, it is made almost entirely of stecl. Onthe 20th 
inst. a series of trials are to commence for the satisfac- 
tion of the French Government. When these are con- 
cluded there will be present Italian, English, Austrian, 
and Russian commissioners. Capt. Tyler, of the Royal 
Engineers, will be sent by our government, When the 
French and Italian Governments are satisfied the 
laying down of the rails and other work will be 
actively proceeded with, and completed within a year 
from the time of such permission. The length of the 
line from St. Michel to Susa is 77 kilometres, or 48 
English miles. The trains are to run it in 4} hours, 
being a. saving of six hours on the time at present 
occupied. Itis calculated that, if the trains on the 
line from Paris to Macon are a little accelerated, 
which might very well be done to the extent of one 
hour; the mail will arrive here from the former city 
at four, or at latest five, in the afternoon, instead of, as 
at present, at some time between eleven p.m. and six 
a.m., according to the season of the year.” 








IN BLOOM. 


Drop the field bars ;"as they ring, 
Catch the scent the lilacs fling ; 
There! as we the gate come tlirough, 
We have found them in full view, 
Glorified with sun and dew. 


Ah, the beauties!. who admires 
Tips of purple toppling spires 

To a mass of green, banked up, 
Dense and dark, above the cup 

Of a rose where wood-bees sup ? 


Let the children strive and push, 
Safely tall’s the lilac bush ; 

White and purple plumes nod high 
Tn the sunshine-of the sly, 

Pale and dainty, rich and shy. 


Not a branch can be despoiled, 
Reaching little hands are foiled; 
Safe by their own beauty’s law, 
We regard, with wistful awe; 
Fairest sight we ever saw. 


Purple wealth of lilac blooms, 
Shedding poems of perfumes, 
Poured in clouds upon the air, 
Ah! you make. the morn se fair 
Now we've found you blooming there! 
F. 





GEMS. 





Tur world is a workshop, and none but the wise 
know how to use the tools. 

Wuoerver brings the tales of others‘to you, will be 
sure to carry tales of ‘you to them. 


There is nothing like tears.for watering the flowers 
of oy. 

Owe nothing to your advancement save your own 
unassisted exertions, if you would retain what you 
acquire, 

THE WIND AND THE WEATHERCOCK. 
Sap the rude Wind once to the veering Vane, 
“ What a fidgety thing you are! 
You turn and you turn and you turn again, 
And people look up and stare.” 
The modest Weathercock replied : 
“TI fain would be quiet and still, 
But ’tis you that shift from side to side: 
Lonly, obey your will.” 
MORAL. 
Often the fault which in ethers we find 
Is but our own, to which we are blind. 


Lesson oF THE GARDEN.—A garden isa beautiful 
book, writ by the finger of God; every flower and 
every leaf isa letter. You have only to learn them— 
and heis.a poor dunce that cannot, if he will, do that 
—to learn them, and join them, and then to go on 
reading and reading, and you will find yourself carried 
away from the earth to the skies by the beautiful story 
you are going through. You.do not know what 
beautiful thoughts—for they are nothing short—grow 
out of the ground, and seem.to talk to-a man. And 
then there are.some flowers, they always seem to me 
like over-dutiful children: tend them ever. so little, 
and‘ they come up and flourish, and show, as I may 
say, their bright and happy faces.te you. 





STATISTICS. 
Srrces—The- imports of pepper liave considerably 
fallen’ off this year, having amounted in the two 
months ending the 28th.of February to only $1,068Ib, 





uss and strength, both so necessary fcr mountain 


as. compared With 136,326ib in 1864, and 220,076ib in 


+. 


1863 (corresponding periods). The imports of ginger 
increased to 2,888 cwt. in the two months ending the 
28th of February, as compared with 1,748 cwt. in 1864, 
and 205 cwt. in§ 1863 (corresponding periods). The 
imports of nutmegs were 52,946tb in the first two 
mouths of this year, against 147,064!b in 1864, and 
31,359! in 1863 (corresponding periods). The receipts 
of pimento were 6,906 cwt. to the 28th of February 
this year, as compared with 7,936 cwt. in 1864, and 
1,164 cwt. in 1863 (corresponding periods). The 
greater parts of these imports came to hand in Yeb- 
ruary. 

Iiurcrr DistILLATION IN IrRELAND.—From April 
Ist, 1864, to the 31st of March of the present year, 
there were in Ireland 3,292 cases of detection of illicit 
distillation, and of these 339 resulted in eonvictions. 
It would appear from the official return supplying the 
foregoing information, that this species of offence is 
largely on the increase in Ireland, more especially in 
Donegal, Galway, Mayo, and Sligo. 

Post-Orrice S/vrnes’-Banrs.—At the close of the 
year 1864, the deposits in the Post-Office Savings’- 
Banks, with the interest due upon them, had risen to 
the large sum of 4,995,123/. ‘l'o meet this there was 
4,995,663/7. at the National Debt Office, and 18,5467. 
cash in the hands of the Postmaster-General remain- 
ing to be paid over for investment. The charges and 
expenses of these savings’-banks for the year 1864 
amounted to 45,8561, and that sum is stated to have 
been recovered from the National Debt Commissioners, 
and all but 13,024. of it before the 31st of December, 
1864. 
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HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 





AstHMA.—Mix two ounces of the best honey with 
one ounce of castor oil, and take a teaspoonful night 
and morning, 


Butrer.—The best temperature for getting butter 
out of milk quickly, is sixty-eight degrees, «n times 
quicker than if at fifty-four. If cream is: churned, ié 
should be about sixty-eight degrees. 

A Core for Hyprormonra.—Dose for each dog: 
Turpeth. mineral, 10 grains, to be given for three 
mornings running, between slices of bread-and-butter. 
Drench—Ground liyerwort, a handful; garlic, 1 
drachm; rue, 1 drachm. ‘To be boiled for an hour in 
half a pint of water, then strained, and add Venico 
treacle, 2drachms. This to be given in milk or whey. 
It is better to keep the dog witlout food for the night 
previous. Cold bathing is a good thing during the 
treatment. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





THeRE exists considerable distress among the Lyons 
silk workers, and a large sum has been forwarded for 
their relief by the Emperor, who proposes halting a full 
day in that city on his way to Constantina. 

Tne Duke of Northumberland has accepted the 
rank of Colonel of the Percy Volunteer Artillery, the 
office having been rendered vacant by the death of 
the late Duke. 

Tue Duke of St. Albans, the Grand Falconer of 
England, is daily flying his hawks in the neighbour- 
hood of Salisbury. His Grace has two sets of hawks 
with him. 

Tue proceeds of the sale of seats for Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Kean’s seasonin New York amounted to 6,000 
dollars. This was the first auction sale of seats sinco 
Jenny Lind’s time. 

Tue Prince and Princess of Wales will most pro- 
bably visit the Duke and Duchess of Sutherland at 
Dunrobin Castle in August. It is not unlikely tliat 
the Prince may take a trip by the Undine to witness 
the fleet of fishing-boats at Wick. 

Tue 14th day of the month has been made memor- 
able. by the assassins. Orsini, Charlotte Corday, 
Ravaillac, made their murderous attacks on the 14th, 
and President Lincoln was shot on the 14th of April, 
1865. In fact, the 14th day of the month may be coa- 
sidered the unlucky day for Royalty, and most espe- 
cially Saturday. William III, Anne, George T., 
George II., George III., George IV., William IV., 
Washington, President Lincoln, and others, have al 
died on a Saturday. 

Perits oF THE STREETS OF LoNDON.—In a census 
of persons killed in the thoroughfares of London 
it has been ascertained that the probable amount 
annually is some 252 persons. On the British railways 
the average is twenty annually. Comparing tho 
200,000,000 to 300,000,000 of passengers conveyed by 
the rail some 79,000,000 of miles yearly with the 
casualties of the London streets, the result is that the 
chances of death to the London pedestrian areas 100 
to 1 compared with the railway traveller. Safe cross- 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Avera.—The lines are declined, with many thanks. 

M. O.—If you can prove the latter portion of your in- 
quiry, you have still a legal claim. 

A. S.—The fourth yolume of Tas Loxpon Reaper com- 
menced with No. 79. (The handwriting is very neat and 
ladylike.) 

H. J. P.—It would be unlawful to marry a deceased hus- 
- sy brother, and equally so to marry a deceased wife's 

ter. 


Anory.—The habit of involuntary blushing is owing chiefly 
to nervous irritability; it will disappear by mixing in society, 
and thus acquiring a feeling of self-confidence. 

T. F.—Not being a nurseryman, you cannot legally re- 
move the greenhouse, nor the shrubs, nor even so much as 
a bex border. 

8S. H.—If the implements of your trade were in actual 
use, the distraint on them was contrary to law; they can 
only be legally distrained if not in actual use at the time. 

F. M. R.—An agreement for the suppression of a criminal 
prosecution is not binding; and you may proceed with it if 
you feel so disposed. 

©. S.—Your daughter being under sixteen years of age, to 
have decoyed her from your care, is an offence punish- 
able as a misdemeanour. 

A. W. U. B.—The names of all the cities in England would 
form too long a list; for the number of them, see reply to 
“Inquirer” in No. 105. 

A.ice.—To produee the celour called Saxon blue, boil the 
— in alum, and then dip in a strong solution ef chemic 

lve. 

Avyyie W.—We cannot supply you with the desired in- 
formation. You must apply to an estate agent in the county 
or neighbourhood. 

Harry sighs for the sweets of wedded life. Is twenty- 
eight years of age, 5ft 7 in in height, fair, and with blue 
eyes, and holds a Government situation. 

P. P. L.—You are clearly liable to pay all the legal fees 
out of the property which has been recovered for you, al- 
though your suit was conducted gratuitously as fora pauper. 

A 1—“ Zoology" should have both vowels in first syl- 
lable sounded singly: that is, zo-ol-ogy; not zoo-logy. (The 
handwriting is promising; it willbecome good with careful 
practice.) 

M. F. D.—A mixture for destroying flies may be made 
thus: Infusion of quassia, one pint; brown sugar, four 
ounces; ground pepper, two ounces. Mix well together, and 
place in shallow dishes where required. 

A Warp.—Certainly, you have a remedy; for the Court 
of Chancery has power to dismiss guardians who have 
acted dishonestly to their wards, and also compel them to 
account for the rents and profits of the minor's estate. 

Fiorence CaMpse.t.—Equal parts of litharge and lime, 
mixed well, and formed into a paste with milk, wii make 
a dye which will render the hair brown. (The handwriting 
is tolerdbly good.) 

E. H.—You may bring the action, suing as a poor person 
unable to provide attorney or counsel; but you must make 
oath that you are not worth £5 beyond the value of wearing 
@pperel and the matter involved in the cause. 

Mater Dotoroso.—The custody of the children who are 
under seven years of age remains with the mother; they 
can be withdrawn from the care of the father whenever you 
succeed in finding them. 

Hvussar.—The standard for both the cavalry and infantry 
varies according to the exigencies of the service. Any re- 
cruiting sergeant for either arm will supply you with full 
particulars. 

A.ziox, who is nineteen years of age, and 5 ft. 34 in. in 
height, would like to correspond and exchange cartes with 
®@ young lady of seventeen, with an ultimate view to matri- 
mony. 

Avoustus Caaries, who is twenty-two years of age, 5 ft. 
9 in. in height, has dark eyes and fair complexion, is good- 
tempered, and has a business ef his own, is desirous of cor- 
responding with a young lady, witha view to a matrimonial 
engagement. 

Emuty Fiorencr, who is eighteen years of age, 5 ft. 3 in. 
in height, very fair, with large blue eyes, is good-tempered, 
and in receipt of an annuity, wishes to obtain a matrimonial 
introduction to a dark gentleman about twenty-one years of 
age. 

D. Z. L.—Your question is not explicit ; if the yeung man 
deserted from the regiment, he is liable to be taken and 
punished as a deserter, notwithstanding the change of the 
regiment's designation from light dragoons to hussars. He 
could not be bought off. 

R. M. W.—The cabin passage-money to Canada is about 
£13 13s., £15 15s., and £18 18s. Dates of sailing are con- 
stantly ady ertised in the daily newspapers, and any shipping 
agent will supply the further particulars required. (The 

iting is good.) 

L. T.—The full age in male er female is twenty-one years, 
which age is cempleted on the day preceding the anniversary 
of birth, the persen being until that time an infant in law. 
There are no parts of days in law: for example, if you were 
born on the 10th day of June you will take the whole of the 
1uth as a part of your life, and were one year old on com- 


pleting 365 days; the 9th of June next would be your 365th 
day; as soon as you commenced the 9th, you are legally 
held to have passed through the whole of it, for, as we have 
said, in law the day has no parts; and therefore you will 
be of age as soon as the 9th arrives. 

James D.—It is impossible for us to predicate the course 
which you should follow. You must be guided by circum- 
stances and your own intelligence on arriving in the country. 

A. D. V.—The proper jurisdiction for deciding as to the 
validity of wills, where they are actually contested, is the 
Probate Court in cases of personal estate. It seems that 
the proper remedy for you, however, would be in a court of 
common law, the property being decidedly real, 

CrBEte.—A very effective and speedy means of remeving 
stains from mourning dresses, is te boil a handful of fig- 
leaves in two quarts of water until reduced to a pint. A 
sponge dipped ia this liquid will readily remove them from 
bombazines, crape, cloth, &. 

8. F. K.—The first gas company for lighting the streets of 
London was formed in 1809, by Winsor, and he was bitterly 
assailed by some very clever people for his “ light "-headed- 
ness, as they considered his scheme to be the plan of a 
lunatic. 

AmericaN.—We are not aware of any means by which 
you can obtain an engagement in the United States Post- 
Office, before arriving in the country. You must take your 
chance when you land, if you have no friends there whom 
you can previously interest in your behalf. 

Esocn Argppen would like to eorrespond and exchange 
cartes with a lady with a view to matrimony. Is twenty- 
two years of age, 5 ft. 6 in. in height, with light auburn hair; 
is considered good-looking, and is in very comfortable cir- 
See. (Would like to hear from “ Minnie” in No. 

02.) 
DESERTED. 
The river flow’d past, with the light oh its breast, 
And the weeds went eddying by, 
And the round, red sun sank down in the West 
When my love's loving lips to my cheek were prest, 
Under the evening sky. 
Now weeping alone by the river I stray, 
For my love he has left me many a day, 
Left me, to droop and die! 


As the river flowed then, the 9 flows still, 
In ripple, and foam, and oprey. 
On by the church, and round by the hill, 
And under the sluice of the old brown mill, 
And out to the f day. 
But I love it no more, for delight grows cold 
When the song is sung, and the tale is told, 
And the heart is giv’n away! 


Oh, river, run far! Oh, river, run fast! 
Oh, weeds fioat out to the sea! 
For the sun has e down on my beautiful past, 
And the hopes that like bread on the waters I cast 
Have drifted away like thee! 
So the dream it is fied, and the day it is done, 
And my lips still murmur name of one 
Who will never come back to me! 


G. D., who is twenty-seven years of age, good-looking, 
steady, and fond of home, wishes, with a view to matri- 
mony, to make the acquaintance of a young lady (if belong- 
ing to Nottingham or neighbourhood preferred) not over 
twenty-seven years of age, good-looking, nate, and 
domesticated. 

Carrre, who is thirty years of age, medium height, of fair 
complexion, with dark hair and whiskers, and is very re- 
spectable, would be happy tocorrespond m atrimonially with 
any young lady from eighteen to thirty years of age, who 
is affectionate, domes has some money at her 
own dis; 

A. C. S.—The Lang spe s in the fore part of the ee 
termed Adam's —* d by the p 

thyroid cartilage of the larynx. The name Driginated 1 sont 
@ superstitious tradition that a = of the forbidden fruit 
which Adam ate stuck in his ‘Oat, and occasioned the 
swelling. 

J. Eyre.—The reason why the sheriffs have trumpeters 
is, that in the middle ages all lords kept trumpeters, so that 
in troublesome times they ceuld summon to their assistance 
those who held under them by sound of trumpet; those 
again sounded their trumpets, and so downwards to the 
copyholders and villeins, The sheriffs’ trumpeter is the last 
relic of this feudal state. 

Exxen and Exrtza—To dye the hair black, take equal parts 
of litharge and lime; mix well, and make into a paste with 
water. Cleanse the hair thoroughly, and wash it with soda 
and water to free itfrom grease; then apply the paste, rather 
thickly, and cover the head with oilskin. This should be 
done previous to retiring for the night; andin the morning 

the hair should be brushed carefully, and oiled. 

Loyety Witt is anxious to find a young lady willing 
(after about a year’s courtship) to enter the holy state of 
matrimony. Is twenty-one rs of age, tall and graceful, 
dark complexion, with bays rand w Sabeew; holds « re- 
sponsible situation, and is able to keepa wife in easy and 
comfortable circumstances. Prefers a brunette. (The hand- 

writing is good.) 

T. P. C.S.—Any poor person who requires the assistance 
of the Court of Chancery, but is without the means to pay 
for the services of a solicitor, must present a petition to the 
Master of the Rolls, setting out his case, and praying to be 
allowed to sue in forma pauperis, and that legal assistance 
be assigned him. The Master of” of the Rolls generally grants 
such a prayer. 

Acnes G,, who is nineteen years of age, 5 ft 4 in. in 
height, has dark brown hair, blue eyes, a fair complexion, 
considered nice-looking, and of @ respectable family, would 
like to correspond matrimonially with a gentleman (if tall 
and fair, preferred) about twenty-two years of age, who is 
geod-looking, and of undoubted 

visite to be exchanged. 

P. G. L.~“ Why is hard water not so good as soft water 
for washing?” Because hard water usually contains lime, 
which earth, in woe. ry | acid of 
soap, producing an insoluble body ef no use as a detergent. 
For every hundred gallons of water, thirty ounces of soap 
must be wasted before a detergent lather is formed, asevery 








particle of the lime has to 7" JY OD soap be- 


ubted respectability. Cartes de |. 


comes useful. This, however, may be more quickly accon, 
ree by using roe as ne. , Honk water, Desiday 
us wasting soap and soda uces & greater 
and tear of clothes. ~e be 
Jane anp Grorce.—We can only answer your qu one 
Sind SUN TEP each Se WORN 2 She ts ty 
4 Vice-Chancellor Mae Hw 
mce removed, as also 


aoe, to his ry aye when 

bn atne The Lora Chancellor, however, reversed this ds, 
cision, and held that first cousins alone were entitled to bs 
paacaate of the will Place the matter in respectable legu 


DiscrrcLus.—The object which the promoters of “peny 
readings” had in view when originating these 
was doubtless to assist in improving the minds of yof those 
have scant time and little yay rene oe te devote to self-in, 
provement, and also to aid in kee Reople frog 
wasting time and money in publ: ve en ¢ Was an aj 
arse 5 and Ay are pleased ‘(rhe ‘handverl it is success 

‘ully out Tany parts. is yi 
creditable.) pares OO 

VioLet.—The origin of the Lay dates back to the age 
Apollo, and associates itself with the joes of 
earthly gods whose highest mission was perplexing my 

the hter of Atlas, one of the nymphs of Diana, tf 
in love with Apollo; and her mistress, determined to 
vent a match of w she did not approve, caused ty 
face of the nymph to become of a violet colour, to d 
Apollo. Apollo, however, still aed her, and she,» 
escaping from was converted into a violet, 
as a flower the beauty and the bashfalness that ch. 
racterised her before, 

Communications ReckIveD:— 

Grace would be. happy to hear further from t) 
- wee y? . Dé oe 

ee ee macaster,” will be to exchang 
mg ower Foubases. 

Amator will be most y to from “ Ling” 
with a matrimonial + a — 

Witutam 8S. would, with a view te matrimony, be 
to hear further from “ Nellie D.,” with whom he would 
glad to exchange cartes, 

-J. N.S. D., who is ig legen pee gabon, 
hair and eyes, would be ha; PPY gt 
cartes de visite with “ Topsy," pad a ‘a view to matrimony. 

Ir “Snowdrop” has no objection to correspond with 
dark gentieman who is twenty-five years of age, “P. R ry 
will be happy te gome grt cartes de visite with her. 

JEANETTE would like matrimonially 
“john L” i, detest. Hae anon tall fair, and alg 
is cgoetieees very pretty, and has a ye fortune. 

HRISTMAS Wishes to correspond matrimonially with “EZ 
F. is Is twenty years of age; has light eyes and {a 
hair, and is of medium height ; possesses a goud temperaai 
tion, and is thoroughly domesticated. 
»» Who is shentbentio years of age, is in bud 
ness, and is 5 ft.5 in. in height, 
de visite with “ B. O. D.” as a p 
correspondence. 

Epeakpo offers himself as @ candidate for the hand ani 
heart of “Snowdrop.” Is just twenty-one years of age, ¢ 
medium height, has, dark whiskers and moustache, and it 
considered handsome; is very fond of home, and the eldest 
son of a family whe can trace their descent back to ts 
Conquest. 

F. se © will be most it happy to hear further from 
“Snow with a matrime- 
nial view. ay: twenty years Ce toe @ gentleman by bir 
and education, with dark hair and eyes, has always bes 
considered very oa eeeornes is a foreigner, and excesé- 


ingly fond of m 
NOWBALL and J. OC. would be Ps gprs cerrespond # and 
exchange cartes with “ Harriett with a view 
to a matrimonial engagement. The former is twenty yean 
of age and the latter seventeen; both are dark and co 
sidered pole good-looking ; and the height of bothi 
about 5 ft. 10 in. 

J. VaueHan has been thoroughly captivated by the & 
scription given of “Snowdrop,” and would much like # 
open a correspondence with a view to a matrimonial alliance 
Is tall, very dark complexioned, twenty-one years of age, 
considered oS of ea omen of good family, and is a junio 
— in one of the mercantile firms in Ma- 
ehester. 

F. HL is willing to correspond with “ Ada,” with a bond fd 
view to matrimony. Is twenty-one years of age, 5 ft. 7} ia 
in height, has dark hair, blue eyes, luxuriant moustaches ani 
whiskers, is of good famil ly, has been a good deal on the 
Continent, is well educated (being a grieunte of Trinity 
College, Dublin), will have £500 a year on his marriage ; aul 
will be most happy to exchange cartes de visite. 

A Frencu Gixt will be benny “9 ones enter into a matrimonial 

correspondence with “John a lished and beat 
tiful, eighteen years of age, has sparkling lack eyes, black 
curling hair, and clear brunette complexion ; speaks Italiat, 
French, German, and English fluently; has £50 0 year for 
life, and will have £500 when of age; plays on the harpaal 
piano, has @ good voice and g: conversational powelsj 
yok is altogedter, educated, docilé, and affectionate. 
the widow of a music master, in her twenty 
Pog year, and the daughter of a respectable tradesmat, 
thinks she would make “ H. F. H."’ a very loving little wile 
Is rather below the middle height, of an amiable and chee 
ful disposition, is in good health, has received a good edu 
cation, is pleasing in appearance ‘(but maixes no pretensida 
to beauty), and is very. domesticated ; but will reserve cat 
de visite until hearing further from “ FH” 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 








RADEN'S HOUSEHOLD TEA, 3s. Pleasant 
flavour, abundant strength ; 6lb. case, 18s., car- 
» free to all England, ALEX ANDER BRADEN, 


High Street, Islington, London. 
HY GIVE MORE ?—Excellent TEAS, black, 





green, and mixed, are now 0. 
ily use, at 28. 4d. per Ib. at NEWSOM and CO’S. 
pinal 
). 1745. 
HELONDON LOOKING-GLASS COMPANY’S 

FIVE-GUINEA LOOKING-GLASS. Several 
designs now ready.—A. JENKINS and CO., 
Fleet Street, and 1, New Road, Brighton. New 

ign Book free, post-paid. 


LLSOPP’S PALE ALE.—The OCTOBER 
BREWINGS of the above ALE are now being 
lied, in the finest condition, in bottles and in 
is, by FINDLATER, MACKIE, TODD, and 
at their New London Bridge Stores, London 
ge, 8.E.  - 








IN SALE, for’ 
Tea Warehouse, 50, Borough. Established. 





VANS'S PRIZE KITCHENER.—This Matchless 
Kitchener obtained a prize at the Exhibition of 

9, It is adapted for the 6 or mansion; from 
15s. to £30. Also larger sizes for hotels, taverns, 
te and public schools, and hospitals, with steam 
tus, from £50 to £100 and upwards. Show- 
ms, 33 and 84, King William Street, London 
dge, Manufactory, 10, Arthur Strect West, ad- 





RROWROOT.—Finest St. Vincent 71b. ‘Tins, 5s.; 
” 14Ib. tins, 9s. 6d.; and 21Ib. tins, 13s. 8d. each. 
» ounce sample sent free on Teceipt of two 
mps.—FORS TER SON, Tea and Arrowroot 
hants, Philpot Lane. . ak 


IMMEL’S NEW PERFUME, CUPID'S TEARS, 

in a pretty moire-antique box, 3s. 6d.—E. RIM- 

MEL, 96, Strand, 128, Regent Street, and 24, Cornhill, 

London. Just published, “ Rimmel’s Book of Per- 

fume,” with above 250 illustrations. Price 5s. Sent 
by post for 68 stamps. 


ROFESSOR STANLEY, Hair Cutter and Hair 

Dyer,, 46, Blackfriars Road, 8. (12 doors from 

the Railway Station).. Hair Cut and Brushed by 

Machinery, 8d.; Cut, Shampooed (with hot and cold 

showers), and Brushed by Machinery, 6d. No busi- 
ness on Sundays. 


OWNCEBY’S FRENCH BRANDY, at 4s. 6d. 
per bottle, is confidently recommended. Dr. 
Hasssal’s report: ‘‘ The French brandies sold by. Mr. 
Pownceby are a pure grape spirit, and valuable for 
medicinal purposes."—S. POWNCEBY, 19; ) Ernest 
Street, Albany Street, N,W. Samples forwarded. - 


ADIZ, OPORTO, and LIGHT WINE ASSO- 
CIATION (Limited).—Capital, £150,000.— 
West-end Depét, 434, Strand. Sample bottles of the 
following WINES, direct from Vineyards; Dinner 
Sherry, Fes.; sample bottle, 1s. 8d. Household Port, 
18s.; sample bottle, 1s. 8d. Club Sherry, 36s.; 
~_ bottle, 3s. 2d... Club Port, 36s. ;_sample bottle, 














OLMAN’S PRIZE MEDAL MUSTARD bears 
their trade mark, the Bull’s Head, on each pack- 
age. Itis the only mustard which obtained a Prize 
Medal at the Great Exhibition, 1862; their “ genuine” 
and “ double superfine” are the qualities particularly 
recommended for family use. Retailed in every town 
throughout the United Kingdom.—J, and J. COLMAN, 
26, Cannon Street, London. 4 





REY HAIR.—248, High Holborn, London.— |- 


ALEX. ROSS’S charges for dyeing the hair— 
dies’, from 7s. 6d.; gentlemen’s, from 5s. The dye 
old at 3s. 6d., and sent by post for 54 stamps. Any 
de produced. 





PANISH FLY is the acting ingredient in ALEX. 
ROSS’S CANTHARIDES OIL, which produces 
iskers and thickens hair. Sold at 3s. 6d., 5s. 6d., 
i 10s. Gd.; or per post, 54, 84, or 144 stamps.— 
ROSS, 248, High Holborn. 


LEX. ROSS’S DESTROYER of HAIR removes 
superfluous hair from the face without the 
rhtest effect to the skin, 3s. 6d., or per post for 54 
mps, Ross’s Tortet MaGazine, 1d., monthly; had 
all booksellers; or for two stamps.—248, High 
born, London. 


ELIX SULTANA’S GOLDEN CASSOLETTE, 

which unceasingly emits a delightful fragrance, 1s. 
¢ Fairy Fountain, six different perfumes, in boxes, 

Queen Dagmar’s Cross, a jewel for a lady’s neck, 
iciously perfumed, 5s. 6d. A bottle of Jockey Club, 
ood Violet, and Kiss Me Quick, in case, 4s. 6d. 
nuine Otto of Roses, in — bottles, 3s. 6d. . All 
t fre.—FELIX SULTANA, Royal perfumer, 23, 
ultry, City, and 210, Regent Street, London. 


RY’S HOM@OPATHIC COCOA, in Packets.— 

The purity, delicacy of flavour, and nutritious 
bperties of this Cocoa, as well as the great facility 
h which “it is made, have rendered it a standard 
‘icle of general consumption. It is highly approved 
d strongly recommen’ my medical men, and is 
ually adapted for invalids and general consumers.— 
§. FRY and SONS, Bristol and London, are the 
y English Manufacturers of Cocoa who obtained 
: Prize Medal, 1862. 


[TOLLOWAY’S PILLS.—The causes of dysen- 
: Bc. oy bet civeies and orm in our own 
untry ma, ely counteracted by the purifyin 

ency of these well-known pi Wi fi 4 














D ithin these few 
ars the chance of escape from a dangerous disease 
s only by taking dangerous remedies; now the 
Wlady is dispelled by general purification of the 
ood, and its regenerating influence over every organ. 
tus the very means for overcoming the sighing, 
biting, cramps, and straining include the elements 
new strength. -Holloway’s Pills: are admirable 
nies and astringents, and can be confidently relied 
pon. Whatever may have immediately given rise to 
he irritation of the bowels, these pills sooth the irri- 
ted membranes and repress the excessive excitability 
the intestines. 


AUTION.—COCKS’S celebrated READING 

SAUCE, for Fish, Game, Steaks, Soups, Gravies, 

Hot and Cold Meats, unrivalled for general use, sold 

by all respectable Dealersin Sauces. Is manufactured 

only by the Executors of the Sole Proprietor, Charles 

Cocks, 6, Duke Street, Reading, the Original Sauce 
Warehouse. All others are spurious imitations. 


WO THOUSAND best SILVER WATCHES, 25s. 
each ; »600 gold ditto, 55s. each, all warranted ; 
1,000 Solid Gold Guard Chains and Albert Chains, 16s. 
6d. each; Gold Gem Rings and Signet ditto, 4s. each ; 
1,500 Solid Gold Scarf Pins, 5s 6d. each; Gold Brooches, 
Earrings, Studs, and every kind of Jewellery, at a simi- 
lar reduction. Country orders, per remittances, care- 
fully attended to.—George Dyer, 90, Regent Street, 
London. 


ATCHES and CLOCKS.—FREDC. HAWLEY 
(Successor to Thomas Hawley), many years 
Watchmaker, by special appointment, to his late 
Majesty George IV., invites inspection of his care- 
fully-finished Stock, at 148, Regent Street, W. Ele- 
gant Gold watches, £2 15s. to £35; Silver Watches, 
#1 5s. to'£12 12s. Hight-day,-Timepieces,.12s. 6d. 
Clocks, striking hours and half-hours, £2 15s. and 
upwards.—FREDERIC HAWLEY, Watchmaker, 148, 
Regent Street, W. (from the Strand and Coventry 
Street). Established nearly a century. Merchants 
and Shippers supplied. 


RANDY.—The Best and Cheapest in the World. 
Cognac, lds. per gallon;-one dozen, 33s. 
Champagne, 18s. per gallon; one dozen, 39s. This 
splendid Brandy cannot be equalled. Best London 
Gin, full strength, 13s. per-gallon; one dozen, 29s. 
The above prices per dozen include railway carriage. 
oe! PHILLIPS and CO., Distillers, Holborn Hill, 
ohdon. 


INAHAN’S LL WHISKY v. COGNAC 
BRANDY.—This Celebrated Old Irish Whisky 

rivals the finest French Brandy. It is pure, mild, 
mellow, delicious,, and very wholesome. Sold in 
bottles, 3s. 8d., at the retail houses in London; by the 
agents in the principal towns in England ; or wholesale 
at 8, Great Windmill Street, London, W.—Observe 
the red seal, pink label, and cork branded “ Kinahan’s 


LL Whisky.” 




















M* HARTRY, Surgeon-Dentist, by a new Pro- 
5\ cess REPLACES TEETH in the mouth with- 
out any pain or inconvenience to the patient. He is 
only to be consulted at his residence, 41, St. Martin’s 
Lane, Trafalgar Square. Painless extraction if re- 
quired. Moderate charges. 





ane | ‘EETH,—Osteo..Eidon, Messrs. Gabriel’ ialite. 
£55 GABRIE SS tie Sioore sratngs, ec foe oar 





THE OLD ESTABLISHED 


economy, and freedom from A 
Messrs. Gabriel’s Pamphlet on the Teeth, just published, free by post, or 


) vi a7, Hatiay-strent, Cnvendishequare, and 94, Lndgwis-bill, London 

’ ’ -8' > ven , ani $ 

a a TIST A iverpool, Duke-street ; Bi New-street. " 
Complete Sets, 4 to 7 and 16 to 15 guineas. 





IFE ASSOCIATION oF SCOTLAND.—— 
Chairman in London—Sir WM. DUNBAR, of 
Mochrum, Bart., M.P. ; 

While affording all the advantages and facilities 
usual with other Offices, this institution possesses 
special and attractiverfeatures peculiar to itself; and 
during the twenty-six years of its, operations it has 
largely contributed to the extension of Life Assurance 
throughout the whole of Great Britain and Ire- 
land. 

The system and regulations have been framed, and 
from time to time improved, so as to secure to the 
policyholders not only the utmost value for their pay- 
ments, but especially the following : 

As small present outlay as possible. 

No Responsibility, whether of Partnership or 
Mutual Assurance. 

No liability to Forfeiture, or so little that only gross 
carelessness can affect the policy. 

A liberal return to the policy-holder, if he desire to 
relinquish his policy s or, 

The loan of a sum nearly equal to its office value 
without cancelling the policy. 

The eminent usefulness of the institution is appa- 
rent from its having paid policies on deceased lives 
amounting, during last year alone, to 

NINETY THOUSAND POUNDS. 

One who'e Year’s Ranking for Profits over all later 
manem will be secured by Assuring before 5th 

ril. 

J THOS. FRASER, Resident Secretary. 

London (Chief Office), 20, King William Street, 
City ; (West End Office), 48, Pall Mall, 8.W. 


LERICAL, MEDICAL, and GENERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 13, St. James's 
Square, London, 8.W.—Established 1824. 
FINANCIAL RESULTS OF THE SOCIETY’S OPERATIONS. 
The annnal income exceeds i £201,000 
The Assurance Fund safely invested, is 
+» es 1,446,000 


271,440 





MUUTSIc huss © 00 ose she coe. 
The New Policies in the last year were 

BGG, GOBUTING) c0e ote ccs te 000 ote 
The Bonus added to Policies at the last 

Givision WAS oi ase ose wee ove eee = 275,077 
The total claims by death paid amount to 1,962,629 

The following are among the distinctive features 
of the society : 

Credit System.—On any policy for the whole of 
life, where the age does not exceed 60, one-half of the 
annual premiums during the first five years may 
remain on credit, and may either continue as a debt 
on the policy, or be paid off at any time. 

Low Rates of Premium for Young Lives, with early 
participation in profits. 

Endowment Assurances may be effected, without 
profits, by which the sum assured becomes payable 
on the attainment of a specified age, or at death, 
whichever event shall first happen. 

Invalid Lives may be assured at rates proportioned 
to the increased risk. 

Prompt Settlement of Claims.—Claims paid thirty 
days after proof of death. 

The Reversionary Bonus at the Quinquennial Divi- 
sion in 1862 averaged 48 per cent., and the Cash Bonus 
28 per cent. on the premiums paid in the five 
years. 

The next. Division of Profits will take place in 
January, 1867, and persons who effect new policies 
before the end of June next will be entitled at that 
division to one year’s additional share of profits over 
later entrants. 

Tables of rates and forms of proposal can be ob-- 
tained of any of the Society’s agents, or of 

GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. 

18, St. James's Square, London, 8.W. 


HE LAND SECURITIES COMPANY (Limited). 
The Company ISSUE MORTGAGE DEBEN- 
TURES, bearing 4} per cent. interest, payable half- 
yearly, at the Bankers of the Company in London, or 
at such Country Bankers as may be arranged with 
the holders, payable at such periods and for such 
amounts as may suit investors. The aggregate 
amount of the debentures at any time issued is strictly 
limited to the total.ameunt of the moneys for the time 
being, secured to the Company by carefully selected 
mortgages, of which a register is kept at the Com- 
pany’s Chief Office, open to inspection by debenture- 
holders. The holders haye, moreover, the security of 
the large uncalled capital of the Company, which 
amounts at present to £900,000. These debentures, 
therefore, combining the advantages of a good mort- 
gage with ready convertibility, will be found a per- 
fectly safe and convenient investment. 

The Company accept money on deposit in the 
smallest or largest sums, at interest, in anticipation of 
investment in the mortgage debentures, and they 
undertake the negotiation of special investments, to 
suit exceptional circumstances. 

Apply to the Managivg Director, Land Securities 
Company, No. 32, Charing Cross, 8.W. 
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WANZE R” 
LOCK-STITCH 
SEWING MACHINE. 


The latest improved—the most simple—the most easily learned—the least 
liable to get out of order—performing a greater range of work - 
than any other Sewing Machine yet invented. 


IRON OR WOOD TABLE. QUARTER CASE. 





From £10. 





MANUFACTURED BY 


THE “WANZER” SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, LIMITED. 





OFFICE AND SHOW ROOMS, 4, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 





Tne popular use of the Sewing Machine has been long retarded by the complicated machinery | 


necessary to do the work. This objection is removed by the “ WANZER” MACHINE, combining 
the.minimum simplicity with thorough effectiveness. The Company fear no competition, being con- 
fident that their Machines will give perfect satisfaction to all who try them. 


The “Wanzer” Sewing Machine will perform more work than any other Machine yet offered 
to the Public, and aided by the new Patent Hemmer and Feller, the exclusive property of the 
Company, will Hem and Fell flannel and heavy material, which no other Machine can do. 


The extreme simplicity and perfect finish of these Machines render their management easy by 
inexperienced hands, while their neatness and extensive range of work mark them as the best Family 
Machine. Tailors, Dressmakers, or Milliners will find them peculiarly adapted to their purposes. 


Price, from £9, including Hemmer, Tucker, Quilting-Gauges, &c., with requisite tools for the 


management. 


PROSPECTUSES POST FREE. 
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NEWTON WILSON & COS 
PATENT SEWING MACHINES, 


These Machines possess the very latest improvements in both lock and knotted stitch. Their reputation has long been established as the first in the mark 
Elegant in form; simple, light, rapid, and noiseless in operation ; they combine, in the most inexpensive form, the perfection of simplicity in manipulation wig 
the perfection of needlework in the results produced. In the variety and range of these results no machines whatever will compare with them. All the kuom 

operations of hem-stitching aj 


operations, such as running, felling, hemming, tucking, quilting, braiding, aud cording, are combined here, with the additio: 
embroidery. The Machines, therefore, are equally applicable to the plain work of « family and to the fancy varieties of the boudoir or the drawing-room. 


INST LOMN WILSeOW ck Cex, 
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THE GREAT CENTRAL DEPOT, 144, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W 


THE LATEST NOVELTY THE LATEST NOVELTY 
In Manufacturing Sewing Machines is their NEW DUPLEX 





In Family Sewing Machines is the NEW LOCK-STITCH 
MACHINE, at £6 6s., with Stand complete, being the MACHINE, which comprises in one Machine an instanta- 
cheapest Lock-stitch Machine in the World. neous double action, with a contrivance enabling the 
Tt may be had on a very handsome Stand, with operator to stitch a new elastic in an old side-spring boot. 
Cen thascinsesdshdiatass wes tee Be This machine is specially intended for Tailors and Shoe- 
makers. It will stitch with cotton, silk, or linen thread, 


A very cheap Domesfic Machine, Loop-stitch, and is the only Machine that will meet all the requi 
fasmed ey hhamd cccccs cccccecessenccecececsegeesoces 2 0 ments of the practical Bootmaker. 

An excellent Machine, on Stand complete......... 4 0 ; £13 18 0 

15 15 0 


Price, without Stand SOP SCE SES CHR EOE SER EEE SEH EER BEE CTE 
An admirable Lock or Knotted-stitch Machine, With Stand complete ....s0srersecsscseeressevesceeces 
fpr: ip enclosed Cabinet , complete ssessesserersere (Special Machines for every other kind of special manufacture.) 


*.* Patterns of the Work of any of the Machines will be forwarded, along with Mustrated Catalogue, post free, from the 





12 12 0 





GREAT CENTRAL DEPOT, 144, HIGH HOLBORN, LONI 


BRANCHES :~EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, BIRMINGHAM; 23, DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER; UNION CORNER,, GLASGOW; 8, E 
STREET, EDINBURGH; 108 & 109, GRAFTON STREET, DUBLIN; AND 49, GEORGE STREET, PLYMOUTH. 
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